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Chin Shih Huang Ti abolished the feudal system of China and 
created the unified Empire in 229 B.c. Iconoclast and Tyrant, his 
memory suffered calumny and profanation at the hands of the Con- 
fucian scholars. But his political construction lasted through the ages. 

Sun Yat-Sen founded a national Republic on the ruins of an alien 
dynasty in 1911. The People’s Tribune, he was during his lifetime 
grievously misunderstood. But he laid the spiritual and political 
foundations of the new social order in China. 

It is appropriate that this book should begin by paying homage to 
the revolutionary genius of the creators of Modern China. 
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PREFACE 


Mr. T‘anc Leanc-Lt, by his previous book “‘ China 
In Revolt ” and his writings in the British and German 
Press, has already established himself as an able 
interpreter of the new spirit in China. My function 
in writing this introduction is, therefore, not so much 
to introduce him to the reading public, as to try to 
impress upon the peoples of the West the supreme 
importance of establishing friendly relations and a 
harmonious co-operation, on a basis of equality and 
mutual respect, with the new Chinese nation. 

Admittedly China is at the moment not a recognised 
Great Power. But those with an intimate knowledge 
of the Far Eastern situation realise that the condition 
of China’s international inferiority is only temporary. 
Already, by her own efforts, has she succeeded in 
partially throwing off the international obstacles— 
conventional and extra-legal—which have hindered 
her national development in every phase of its growth. 
And the forces at work bringing about her national 
unification and consolidation are too powerful to be 
permanently thwarted either by diplomatic intimida- 
tion or by armed intervention. By her man power, 
material and spiritual resources, Nationalist China is 
bound, in the near future, to play a leading ré/e in 
world politics. Her development from a pariah 
among the nations to a first-class Great Power lies in 
the logic of modern history. 

China in the past has been grievously misunder- 
stood, owing to the misrepresentations of interested 
parties. Recent events, however, have forced en- 
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lightened statesmen of the West to recognise the 
realities of the Chinese situation, and to see the dawn 
of a new era in China. But a great deal of ignorance 
regarding the true state of affairs in China, and the 
aims and ideals of Young China, still exists. That is 
why I greatly welcome the appearance of “The 
Foundations of Modern China ”’ which, I understand, 
is being published simultaneously in different countries. 
This book, being distinguished by comprehensiveness 
in treatment, fairness in criticism, and lucidity in 
exposition, is heartily commended to all who wish to 
understand the present condition of China, and the 
future that awaits her in international politics. 


WANG CHING-WEI. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN CHINA 


PART I 
THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE 


Char aR ol 
CHINA IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Tue origin of the Chinese people is clouded in a 
mist of legend, and is still a matter of theory and con- 
jecture. Sinologues like J. Ross, H. A. Giles, F. 
Hirth regard the Chinese and their civilisation as 
autochthonous and their homes from time immemorial 
as situated in the north-western provinces and the 
valley of the Yellow River. L. Wieger tries to 
demonstrate a southern origin on the evidence of the 
Chinese ideograms. Terrien de la Couperie insists on 
a Babylonian origin on the basis of the many resem- 
blances between the civilisations of China and of the 
Euphrates Valley. The Chinese records themselves 
throw no light on the problem. What is certain 1s 
that when Chinese history begins, the Chinese only 
occupied a small area of what is now China, along the 
banks of the Yellow River, carrying on agricultural 
pursuits and possessed of a fairly high level of civilisa- 
tion, higher than that of any other part of Eastern 
Asia. 
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Among no people has history been so honoured as 
among the Chinese, and in the annals of mankind 
Chinese records are unique for their relative antiquity, 
authenticity and continuity. It is important to realise, 
however, that a good deal of what the Chinese historians 
have placed on record as the beginnings of Chinese 
history is probably nothing more than prehistoric lore 
invented by generations much later than the events 
themselves. The mythological and legendary period 
stretches from the creation of the world out of chaos 
to what at first sight looks like history. This period 
should be allowed a much wider range than is con- 
ceded not only by the less critical Chinese historians 
themselves, but also by the recognised foreign autho- 
rities for Chinese history, whose main source for the 
early history of China from the twenty-eighth to the 
eighth century B.c. has been the Shu Ching (Book of 
History). This work is generally supposed to have 
been compiled and edited by Confucius from records 
believed to have existed before his time. But the 
edition which has come down to us may be reasonably 
assumed to have been largely the work, not of in- 
dependent historians, but of people interested in 
raising the importance of their own class, who invented 
or modified the old records in order to establish their 
ideas on social and political organisation. 

The recent researches by K‘ang Yu-Wei, Hu Shih 
and others seem to prove that with the exception of 
the I Ching (Book of Changes) and the Shih Ching 
(Book of Poetry), the greater part of the reputedly 
ancient records which were supposed to have survived 
the destruction of books in 213 B.c. by Ch‘in Shih 
Huang Ti were really forgeries of the scholars of 
the Han Dynasty (206 3.c.-a.p. 221). They were 
written in order to give a historical background to 
their doctrines and ideals and to enable them to appeal 
to the remote past for additional support and authority. 
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Confucius himself, instead of being merely a con- 
servator of antiquity as he modestly claimed to be, 
was in reality a reformer of genius who exploited an 
imaginary Golden Age in order to make a solid basis 
for his social theories. The recognition of Confucius 
as the great teacher of China must not blind us to the 
fact that he and his followers, or rather those who 
wrote the Confucian Classics, and all foreign historians 
who accepted them as authentic, have been responsible 
for the falsification of the ancient history of China. 
This most important period in Chinese civilisation has 
not as yet been reconstructed. 

Another difficulty with the study of Chinese history 
is that the historians of China, whether native or alien, 
have, with hardly any exception, committed the 
mistake of regarding the cultural growth of the people 
and of their institutions as a mere footnote to the 
chronological table of the Chinese Emperors who in 
fact have merely been the outcome of the whole Chinese 
evolution. Sze-Ma Ch‘ien, the Herodotus of China, 
who was responsible for compiling the chronological 
history of the dynasties up to 100 B.c., gave in faithful 
detail the doings of the Emperors and the effect 
of administrative policy on social conditions. But 
because these were represented as a reflex of dynastic 
circumstances the result is an artificial and distorted 
view of Chinese history. The dynastic annals were 
written under the auspices of the rulers and, as with 
ali official histories, bias became inevitable. 

The story of the dynasties which preceded the Chou 
Dynasty (1122-249 B.c.) is, like that of the early 
history of Rome and Egypt, largely legendary, even 
although, in spite of their fables, the Chinese annals 
that have come to us through the Shu Ching con- 
tain undoubted historical facts. ‘The first date in 
Chinese history which can be assigned with precision 
is that of a sun eclipse in 776 B.c., described in an ode 
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of the Shih Ching.! There is no reason, however, why 
the commencement of the historical period should not 
be placed earlier as far as the main facts are concerned, 
even if their exact chronology cannot be fixed. But 
the Chinese historians, not content with the undoubted 
superiority of their history in the matter of antiquity, 
have prefixed to the historical and legendary period a 
mythological era which is supposed to extend over some 
millions of years, worthless enough from the historical 
point of view, but important as it suggests the 
evolutionary nature of the Chinese conception of 
mankind. 

Traditional Chinese history starts with Sui Jén, who 
lived in prehistoric times. Sui Jén discovered the fiery 
element by looking up to the stars, and learnt how to 
make fire from watching a bird producing sparks, 
when pecking a tree. Given this example he rubbed 
two pieces of wood together until they caught fire. 
Sui Jén is often called the Prometheus of China, but 
it is significant of the Chinese mind that he is not 
thought to have stolen the fire from the gods and 
brought it to man. He was the first of a series of 
rulers grouped together under the name of the Three — 
Divine Kings and the Five Sovereigns. 

To the second of the Divine Kings, Fu Hsi, is 
already assigned a chronology, viz., 2852-2738 B.c. 
Fu Hsi is popularly regarded as the greatest of China’s 
culture heroes. To him is attributed the establish- 
ment of order in the social relations of the people who 
before him had lived like animals in the wild. He was 
made responsible for the introduction of the marriage 
bond, the invention of musical instruments, of writing 
in picture symbols, the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree and of silk-worms, the taming of animals, leading 
to their use for domestic purposes. He invented a 
method of divination by means of the eight trigrams 

1 James Legge, “‘ The Chinese Classics,” 1861-72, vol. iv., p. 320. 
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consisting of whole and broken lines—each being the 
symbol of some particular element in nature. He also 
arranged some kind of calendar, and gave recognition 
in worship to Shang Ti, the Supreme Being. His 
successor was Shén Nung (2737-2705 8.c.), who was 
the patron deity of agriculture and medicine. 

The successors of Shén Nung were considered men 
of inferior ability who were unable to check the 
encroachments of the savage tribes, the subjection of 
which was left to Huang Ti (2697-2597 B.c.), who 
was the first of the Five Sovereigns and with whom 
Sze-Ma Ch‘ien started his list of emperors. Huang 
Ti was a warrior who was immortalised by the famous 
battle of Cho Lu. It was said that the leader of the 
savage tribes, Ch’ih Yu, was possessed of supernatural 
powers which enabled him to envelop his men in a 
thick mist. By the use of the compass Huang Ti, 
however, located him, defeated and slew him. To 
him a number of fundamental inventions of civilisation 
are ascribed, such as means of transport and media of 
exchange. He perfected the system of writing and 
_-was responsible for the institution of the Board of 
Historians. In matters of government he was a bene- 
volent despot : severe against rebellious elements, he 
was extremely kind toward his loyal subjects. Huang 
Ti’s wife, Lei Tsu, was not less famous, for she taught 
the people to rear silk-worms and weave silk ; she 
became the goddess of the silk industry. 

The second and third of the Five Sovereigns, Chuan 
Hsu and Ku, are practically unknown, but the fourth, 
Yao (2357-2258 B.c.), was famous as China’s first 
‘model emperor. He was the hero of the Shu Ching, 
“* sifted without being proud, exalted without being 
insolent.” A tablet was placed outside his palace on 
which any one might write advice regarding govern- 
mental policy, while a drum near by enabled grievances 
to be made known. His concern for the welfare of the 
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people was so great that when the choice of a successor 
became necessary, he appointed as his heir, not some- 
one of his immediate surroundings, but Shun, a com- 
mon subject. Shun (2258-2205 8.c.), who with his 
predecessor Yao is perhaps the most popular figure 
in traditional Chinese history, is not only reverenced 
as a great ruler who was responsible for many important 
reforms, but also as the great example of filial piety. 
Following precedent, he chose as his successor the 
great hydraulic engineer YU, who became the founder 
of the legendary Hsia Dynasty (2205-1766 B.c.). 
These rulers cannot, of course, be historical figures ; 
they are more properly to be regarded as the symbols 
of the different phases of the cultural progress of 
the Chinese. Fu Hsi represented the hunting and 
nomadic period, Shén Nung the agricultural phase, 
Huang Ti the beginnings of traditional society, while 
Yao, Shun and Yui were Confucian idealisations of the 
benevolent ruler. In the Confucian account of the 
Hsia Dynasty and of the succeeding Yin Dynasty 
there is no doubt that historical facts are inextricably 
intermingled with legendary stories, invented in order 
to establish the responsibility of the Emperor, acting 
on the advice of learned ministers, for the welfare of 
the people and, correspondingly, the right of revolu- 
tion after the ruler has forfeited the mandate of Heaven. 
With the advent of the Chou Dynasty (1122-255 
B.c.) China enters the more genuinely historical period. 
During this period Chinese life and institutions 
became crystallised ; Chinese civilisation acquired the 
traits which to-day with a few modifications charac- 
terise national life in China. It was an essentially 
agricultural civilisation, developed in the loess of 
Kansu, Shensi, Shansi and Honan, and based on the 
patriarchal family. ‘The family group life was un- 
doubtedly necessitated by the hydraulic engineering 
problem arising out of farming the loess fields which 
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required a large number of people to cultivate. The 
loess country seemed to have been empty, making it 
easier to occupy new fields than to take old ones from 
some one else. There was hardly any opportunity for 
the development of the martial hero, gathering about 
him the adventurous members of the different families, 
and thus substituting for the patriarchal authority that 
of the military chieftain. The surrounding aborigines 
were conquered by culture rather than by arms. The 
most notable Chinese heroes were cultural innovators 
rather than military leaders. This, of course, does not 
mean that there was no fighting done, nor that the 
Chinese were an essentially pacific people. But the 
virtues extolled were those which tended to the avoid- 
ance of strife, such as reasonableness, orderliness, and 
the like, and in the resultant society men of invention 
and of learning became supreme. 

The patriarchal families became the basis of petty 
kingdoms which were organised on a semi-elective 
principle under chieftains who were at once the fathers 
and the priests of the community, but who were guided 
_ in their judgments by the learned members of the clan. 

Under the supposed reign of Huang Ti these clans 
were knit into a loose confederation of which he was 
the High Priest. Succession was not by hereditary 
primogeniture, but by merit and by selection based on 
general assent, or at least absence of dissent. The 
great Yii was the first to make bold to pass the kingship 
to his son. He succeeded because of his popularity, 
but it was not until the Yin Dynasty that an emperor 
dared to uphold this as his prerogative, receiving wide- 
‘spread malediction for his presumption. 

The early emperors were supposed to govern with 
the advice of the family heads. With the later increase 
in territory, it became natural for the Chou Emperors 
to ask these to recommend to the Court men dis- 


tinguished in their clans for learning and for sincerity, 
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in order that they might assist in the national govern- 
ment. Subsequently the number of these nominees 
was made proportional to population. At the time of 
the Sui Dynasty (589-618) the selection of the officials 
was placed on a competitive examination system, based 
solely on the Confucian Classics. The representative 
character of Chinese officialdom was lost, although the 
democracy of its selection was retained. The officials 
were recruited from all families and classes and never 
became hereditary, even although they arrogated to 
themselves special class privileges. 

The respect in which the cultural hero was held 
proved to be an incentive to rapid cultural advance, 
and the inventive genius in ancient China seems to 
have been as remarkable as in modern Europe. The 
development of writing, astronomy, the metric system 
of weights and measures, agricultural implements, silk 
production, pottery, book-keeping and accounting, 
took place during the legendary and semi-historical 
period. Porcelain, gunpowder and printing came later. 

The Chou era is often described as China’s feudal 
age. ‘The feudal system was an outcome of the colonisa- 
tion movement among the aborigines in the early ages 
of Chinese history. It existed during the legendary 
Hsia and Yin Dynasties, but it was the Duke of Chou 
who perfected the feudal hierarchy by the creation of 
the five orders of landed nobility, z.e., dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, and barons, and the Grand Officers 
and the Knights. These were distinguished from the 
common people, who were the descendants of the 
original tribes conquered by the Chinese proper. 

The common people were subject to a system of 
penal sanctions, based more or less on the existing 
customs. ‘They were divided into four classes, namely, 
in the order of their social status, the scholars, the 
husbandmen, the artisans, and the merchants. Only 
the scholars were eligible for the offices of State, and, 
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together with the feudal lords, they formed the privi- 
leged class, governed by a system of Li, or propriety. 
Li is instructive in character ; it teaches what one is 
expected to do. It is a code of honour, a body of 
positive rules of propriety which sets out, in the 
minutest detail, the rules governing the inter- and 
intra-class relations. No penal sanctions, however, 
are attached to them. It is important to realise, how- 
ever, that the feudal system was not a perfect feudalism. 
The common people were not in legal bondage, and in 
the long run a true feudal system could not co-exist 
with the family system, in which the family, comprising 
members in all walks of life, is the unit. The period 
was essentially one of expansion and occupation, one 
of rapid increase of population. Families possessed of 
the pioneering spirit pushed the borders ever further 
forward. The chiefs of these colonising border 
families who in time became independent rulers were 
given hereditary titles by the Emperor in an effort to 
extend his nominal authority over their territory. 
Upon them fell the duty of defending the frontiers 
_ against the savage tribes of the south, west and north. 

The border lords soon took to warring among them- 
selves, frequently attacking the Emperor himself, and 
between 750 and 250 B.c. the prestige of the latter was 
at a very low ebb. But the peculiar character of 
Chinese agriculture, with its intricate irrigation system, 
the proper development of which necessitated a central 
direction, contained the root of the cause of the downfall 
of this feudal system which eventually led to the 
establishment of a unified administration. The 
‘agrarian question had already become prominent. 

The first to solve this problem was the State of Ch‘in, 
where by 350 B.c. the feudal system was abolished and, 
with it, the system of periodical redistribution of the 
land. Under this system the principle of land tenure 
was that the sovereign, whoever he might be, was the 
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real owner of the land. Allotments were given to 
whoever had reached the age of twenty ; the field 
reverted to the sovereign at the age of sixty. No sale 
or other disposal was permitted. With the tremendous 
increase of population under the Chou Dynasty, 
however, this system proved to be a failure as a method 
of production. Private ownership in land had developed 
here and there. It was officially sanctioned in the 
State of Ch'in about the fourth century B.c. and 
proved to be an immensely popular measure. This 
reform, accompanied by an improved irrigation system, 
resulted in an extraordinary increase in the productivity 
of the land and in the general prosperity of the popu- 
lation, forming a striking contrast to the conditions 
prevailing in the rest of the Empire. Discontent 
among the peasantry was rife there. Moreover, the 
long-continued feudal strife resulted in the dislocation 
of the entire irrigation system, the necessary basis of 
the rice culture. The leadership in the general revolt 
against the feudal system fell as a matter of course to 
Ch‘in Chéng, the monarch of Ch‘in, who succeeded in 
subduing the independent principalities. In 221 B.c. 
Ch‘in Chéng assumed the title of Ch‘in Shih Huang 
Ti (the First Emperor), combining in it the two titles 
Huang and Ti, so far possessed only by the divine 
rulers of antiquity. He established a unified adminis- 
tration for the whole Empire on a bureaucratic basis. 
If after his death in 209 B.c. the feudal system tem- 
porarily reappeared, his administrative creation per- 
sisted until quite recently. The real significance of 
Shih Huang Ti, known as the Napoleon of China, 
lies not in his military exploits, nor in his authorship 
of the Great Wall, but in the fact that he recognises the 
necessity for the Empire of a revolution in the system 
of land tenure. 

But the introduction of private ownership in land 
led to the creation of large estates. For about a 
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thousand years, intermittent attempts were made to 
return to the old system of periodical redistribution. 
The most famous of these attempts was that of Wang 
An-Shih, the great Socialist philosopher and statesman 
of the eleventh century. Wang An-Shih introduced a 
system of agricultural credits and produce exchanges, 
He abolished the corvée, and established a general 
property tax. The soil was measured, and classified 
according to its fertility. His aim was to effect the 
entire management by the State of agriculture, trade 
and industry with a view to succouring the working 
classes and preventing them from being “ ground into 
the dust of the rich ” who alone should be taxed. His 
policy was, however, doomed to failure because of the 
obstruction of the vested interests and because of his 
inability to cope with them owing to the absence of an 
adequate administrative machinery. 

What distinguishes Chinese history from the history 
of other civilisations is the unique permanence of 
Chinese society and the persistence of the Chinese 
commonwealth. This is to a large extent due to the 
traditional veneration in which ceremonials and rituals 
have been held ever since the days of the Chou Li. 
The Chou Li, purporting to be a description of the 
Government and the rites of the early Chou Empire 
and, according to Confucian tradition, compiled by the 
Duke of Chou in the twelfth century B.c., was a 
Utopian scheme probably written as late as the first 
century B.c. It dealt in minute detail with ceremonial 
in public and social life, and became the model of 
government and culture for the later generations in 
' Eastern Asia. It succeeded in so moulding the 
national character of the Chinese, by depriving them 
as much as possible of all spontaneous action in public 
and private life, as to effect a certain immutability in 
the corporate life of the Chinese. Although catas- 
trophes have from time to time exploded dynastic 
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and social relations among the people, in the history 
of Chinese civilisation the rise and decline of the 
different dynasties of China is of relatively minor 
importance. Dynasties in China, as in all countries of 
personal rule, are apt to begin with a “ model ” ruler, 
and thence decline towards a condition which was held 
to justify revolution. But they have relatively little 
influence on the condition of the people and of social 
institutions generally. The foundation of a new 
dynasty as a result of a successful rebellion very often 
inaugurated a new period of expansion of Chinese 
culture and civilisation, but it left the basis of Chinese 
society unchanged. Sometimes an infusion of fresh 
blood took place in consequence of a successful semi- 
barbarian invasion and conquest of China, but invari- 
ably these barbarians became civilised and absorbed 
by the Chinese. Ina sense the history of the barbarian 
invasions of China resembles that of the invasions of 
the Roman Empire by the Goths, but whereas Rome 
went under, Chinese civilisation survived them. ‘The 
case with Britain is different. Here it was not the 
invaders who became the recipients of civilisation, but 
the aborigines. 


CHAPTER if 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF CHINESE 
CIVILISATION 


Tue decline of Imperial authority during the later 
part of the first Chou Dynasty (1122-771 B.c.) and 
the numerous wars in the ensuing period between the 
several hundred vassal states into which the Chinese 
Empire was then divided brought about a general 
political and social upheaval and transformation. In 
this chaos and confusion the semi-feudal hierarchy 
which seemed to have worked tolerably well for several 
centuries broke down. ‘There was a demand for 
practical talent, irrespective of class, for the conduct of 
administration, diplomacy and war. The great misery 
and suffering into which the populace was thrown 
could be gathered from the popular songs and poems 
of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., which con- 
stituted the Book of Poetry, and led to a period of 
intellectual unrest. A spirit of criticism was pervading 
the age. ‘The existing social and political institutions 
and traditional standards of morality were subjected 
to pitiless attacks. It was the age of enlightenment of 
China, an era of intellectual emancipation and free dis- 
cussion, and an understanding of the problems which 
occupied the intellectual leaders of the time will give 
us the clue to the subsequent development of Chinese 
civilisation. 

Chinese philosophy has always been practical. No 
cosmogonical hypothesis, no abstract theory is enter- 
tained, unless it has a direct bearing upon the present 
mundane life, political and social. The moral life has 
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been the only philosophical subject which from the 
earliest times to the present day has been considered 
worthy of the earnest speculation of the Chinese. In 
Pope’s words, ‘‘ Know then thyself, presume not God 
to scan; the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Hence, Chinese philosophy is not so much meta- 
physics as practical ethics. The universe to the 
Chinese is merely the manifestation of the moral 
principle. The Chinese Heaven is a kind of natural 
law, the Heavenly way a moral one. The central 
problem of the Chinese philosophers has always been 
the search of the Tao, of the way or method of ordering, 
understanding and bettering manand theworld. How- 
ever subtle in their reasoning, however bold in their 
imagination, they never lose sight of the moral and 
humanistic aspect of things. 

The first of the great Chinese thinkers was Lao Tze, 
who, born about 5908.c., embodied in himself the spirit 
of the age of enlightenment. In the search of the Tao, 
he was most critical of his period, but his criticism was 
always destructive. ‘‘ All things come from being ; 
and being comes from non-being” (Tao Té Ching, 
ch. xl.). ‘This non-being is conceived as the beginning 
of all things. ‘“‘ Before Heaven and earth, it was. 
Alone it stands, and changes not ; around it moves, 
and suffers not ; it may be called the Mother of the 
World ” (ch. xxv.). This exaltation of the non-being 
is the basis of his philosophy. His ideal is the state of 
nature, being a state of extreme simplicity and natural 
innocence. Accordingly he wishes to abolish all 
artificial restraints and all social institutions, the pre- 
requisites of civilisation. ‘‘ The five colours blind the 
human eye ; the five notes of music deafen the human 
ear ; the five tastes spoil the human mouth ; racing 
and hunting madden the human mind ; the highly 
prized treasures degrade the human conduct” (ch. 
xii.). “ When the world knows beauty to be beauty, 
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there is ugliness. When it knows goodness to be 
goodness, there is evil” (ch. ii.). Thus, such dis- 
tinctions as good and evil, right and wrong, beauty and 
ugliness, were the symptoms, if not the cause, of the 
corruption of man’s original innocence. ‘‘ When 
naturalness is obliterated, there is benevolence and 
righteousness. When wisdom and knowledge appear, 
there is great hypocrisy. When natural relations do 
not harmonise, there is filial piety and parental devotion. 
When a nation is in disorder and misrule, there is 
loyalty and allegiance”? (ch. xviii.). Therefore, 
“ Abandon wisdom, put away sagacity . . . abandon 
benevolence, put away justice . . . abandon smart- 
ress, eive‘up greed... ....’’+(ch. xix.). 

he way of nature is non-activity (wu-wei). ‘‘ The 
more restrictions and prohibitions there are -in the 
world, the poorer grow the people. The more inven- 
tions and weapons the people have, the more troubled 
is the State. ‘The more cunning and skill man has, the 
more upsetting will events be. The more laws and 
mandates are enacted, the more thieves and robbers 
there will be. ‘Therefore the wise man says, I practise 
non-activity, and the people of themselves reform. I 
love quietude, and the people of themselves become 
righteous. I initiate no policy, and the people of 
themselves become rich. I desire nothing, and the 
people of themselves become simple” (ch. lvii.). 
“Nature does nothing and yet there is nothing that 
remains undone ” (ch. Xxxvii.). 

But nihilistic as Lao Tze’s philosophy is, there are 
in it certain things which transcend his iconoclasm 
and which probably have furnished the foundations 
on which later philosophers, especially Confucius, 
have built constructive systems. There is first his 
conception of time and change. “ Trace it (time) and 
you will not see its beginning. Follow it and you will 
not see its end. Comprehend the ways of the past 
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wherewith to master the things of the present, and you 
will be able to understand the beginning of things. 
That is called the clue to the Tao ” (ch. xiv.). Holding 
that all beings come from the great void or non-being, 
Lao Tze conceived of the process of change as one of 
the unfolding from non-being to being, from the one 
to the many, from the simple to the complex, from the 
easy to the difficult. This conception, however, he 
obscured by his exaltation of the non-existent over the 
existent which led to a philosophical nihilism. 

In his theory of knowledge he held that knowledge 
and wisdom resulting from accumulated learning are 
of no avail so far as the true Way is concerned. He 
did, however, recognise the significance of names, 
conceiving of them not merely as means through which 
to know all beginnings, but also as instruments for the 
ordering of social relations. “‘ The Tao is ever name- 
less. . . . When institutions began, names arose. 
Names having arisen, the people would know where 
to stop. Knowing where to stop would enable them 
to avoid perils” (ch. xxxii.). Unfortunately his con- 
ception of names, like that of change, was distorted by 
his emphasis on the superiority of the natural state of 
““namelessness,”’ which makes all names, all dis- 
tinctions, unnatural and degrading. Nevertheless 
these conceptions, developed by his disciple Chuang 
Tze into what is generally known as philosophical 
Taoism, has had tremendous influence on Chinese 
thought, especially during the second and first cen- 
turies B.c. and the third and fourth centuries a.p., and 
has coloured the whole political and ethical thinking of 
the Chinese people. 

Chuang Tze, who lived in the latter half of the fourth 
century and the first part of the third century B.c., was 
the most brilliant exponent of Taoism. The main 


1 Cf. Hu Shih, “‘ The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China,’’ 
Shanghai, 1922, pp. 16-20, 130-48. 
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philosophical problems handled by Chuang Tze were 
those of Lao Tze, but Chuang Tze elaborated many 
points merely suggested by his master. But whereas 
the master was intensely interested in the problems of 
the world, seeking their solution in political Jaissex- 
faire and individual perfection, his was a totally other- 
worldly philosophy of life. The Tao which Lao Tze 
sought was nothing but a way for the ordering of the 
world ; Chuang Tze’s Tao was cosmic reason. Like 
Lao Tze, he maintained that the world started from 
the non-being. This assumed a non-being before 
being, but as in truth there could not be any such being 
as non-being, to him there was in the beginning a 
“non-existing non-being ” (wu-wu), 7.2. not a con- 
ditional, but absolute non-being. 

He denied the absoluteness of truth and morality, 
and taught the doctrine of the relativity of truth and 
falsehood, and of right and wrong. All such logical 
and moral distinctions are indications of imperfect 
knowledge. True knowledge sees things in their 
totality, and therefore transcends all such distinctions. 
“True knowledge is comprehensive ; little know- 
ledge is always particular. Great speech is non-com- 
mittal ; small speech makes clever distinctions.” His 
conception of evolution is one of the automatic un- 
folding of the Tao or cosmic reason, according to 
which everything in the universe has its reason of 
being. ‘‘ The Tao goes on and achieves its work. 
Things receive names and are what they are. What 
shall we affirm? Affirm what is so. What shall we 

deny? Deny what is not so. For all things have 
their own peculiar constitution and potentialities. 
Nothing is not what it is. Nothing is incapable of 
realising what it can be. Therefore, viewed from this 
standpoint, a beam and a pillar are one, and beauty and 
ugliness are the same. So are all oddities and per- 
versities. In disintegration there is integration. In 
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construction there is destruction. All things, be they 
in construction or in ‘destruction, are pervaded by one 
and the same principle. Only the truly wise under- 
stand this underlying unity of all things.” 

Chuang Tze was so overwhelmed by the conscious- 
ness and all-sufficiency of the processes of nature that 
he looked upon all human effort and human knowledge 
as worthless. Thus he counselled men to surrender 
the hopeless quest for knowledge and for accelerating 
change. ‘‘ How do I know that what I call knowledge 
is not ignorance?” ‘* How do I know that what I call 
human effort is not in reality the work of nature ?”’ 
“ Life is finite, and knowledge is infinite. To drive 
the finite in pursuit of the infinite is fatal !”’ (Chuang 
ze, Beiiies), 

He thus insisted on giving every one his innate 
freedom, the right to think and act as he feels, but 
considered that as long as there is a relative and con- 
ditional world there must be good and evil, affirmation 
and negation, coming and going. The fundamental 
conception of the Taoist philosophy is monistic. Lao 
Tze was contemptuous of the world of phenomena, 
but he did not fly from it. Chuang Tze, on the other 
hand, was convinced of the utter unreality of the world 
of relativity, in which he did not know whether or not 
his was the dream-existence of the butterfly. “‘ Once 
upon a time I dreamt I was a butterfly. I was conscious 
only of my fancies as a butterfly, and unconscious of 
my individuality asa man. Now I do not know whether 
I was then a man dreaming he was a butterfly, or 
whether I am now a butterfly dreaming it is a man”’ 
(Chuang Tze, Bk. II.). 

Although Taoism, of which Lao Tze was the 
founder and Chuang Tze the chief apostle, was ousted 
from the minds of the educated classes in favour of 
Confucianism, the spirit of wu-wei has penetrated 
deeply into the life of the Chinese people, making it 
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more urbane and tolerant, more contemplative and 
observant than it would otherwise have been. The 
founders of Taoism intuitively hold that this life as 
it is lived is a manifestation of the Absolute and as such 
immortal ; that, therefore, there is no need of seeking 
immortality after death. This conception the later 
Taoists profaned into catering for popular super- 
stition. They degenerated into mere magicians, 
largely concerned with the search of the elixir of life. 

We pass from Taoism to Confucianism. Confucius 
was born in 551 B.c.in the State of Lu. According to 
traditional record, Confucius visited Lao Tze in 518 
B.c., and for a time studied under him. In so04 he 
became Minister of the Interior of his native State, in 
502 Minister of Justice, and from s500 to 498 he was 
acting Prime Minister. His policy being obstructed 
by strong opposition, he left the country in 498, and 
travelled from State to State for a period of thirteen 
years. Returning to his native country in 484, he 
began his great work of editing the poetical, historical 
and religious literature of the Empire. He also wrote 
several appendices to the I Ching (Book of Changes), 
and completed a history of his own State known as the 
Ch‘un Ch‘iu. 

The age of Confucius was essentially one of political 
disintegration and social unrest, of intellectual anarchy 
and moral disorder. As Mencius, who lived in the 
second half of the fourth century B.c., described it, 
** The world had fallen into decay, and truth had faded 
away. Perverse doctrines and violent deeds had 
arisen. ‘There were instances of ministers murdering 
their sovereigns, and of sons murdering their fathers. 
Confucius was afraid”? (Mencius, Works, Bk. III., 
pt. ii, ix., 7). The whole edifice of Chinese civilisation 
was falling down. Confucius first tried to save society 
and the State by bringing his influence to bear on the 
policy of the different feudal courts, The process of 
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disintegration had, however, gone too far, and Con- 
fucius realised that his efforts at political and social 
reconstruction had to end in failure. Unable to save 
the edifice of civilisation, he thus endeavoured to save 
its foundations. He resolved to consecrate his life to 
the education of the youth of his time, and as a public 
teacher and extensive traveller he extended his 
influence over the whole Empire. Before him, the 
trusteeship of civilisation was in the hands of the Throne. 
Confucius transferred this to the class of intellectuals 
which he created and which in due course obtained 
great influence in affairs of State as ministers and 
counsellors to the different rulers. 

In the quest of the Tao, the way of ordering the 
world, Confucius was deeply impressed by the anar- 
chical condition of contemporaryithought, and was driven 
to the conclusion that the moral degradation of society 
was the result of the intellectual disorder that had been 
undermining society for centuries. Rules of conduct, 
music, and punitive expeditions no longer proceeded 
from the Son of Heaven ; government was often in 
the hands of the Grand Officers of State ; private 
opinions and political discussions were rife among the 
common people. There had been a long and gradual 
process of intellectual disorganisation, a decadence of 
beliefs and convictions, a relaxation of duties and 
relationships. To the absence of a central authority 
Confucius attributed the moral decline of his time. 
From a study of the Book of Changes he derived 
his conception of history as a continuous process from 
the simple and small to the complex and the great, and 
therefore within human comprehension and control. 
In order to understand the complicated present, one 
must begin with a study of the easier and simpler past. 
‘“ He who familiarises himself with the old and thereby 
understands the new, is fit to be a teacher” (Lun Yii 
[ Analects} LE... Tr). 
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In the Book of Changes, in the eight kua’s, or 
trigrams—lineal figures consisting of three whole or 
divided lines from which, by doubling and variously 
combining, sixty-four hexagrams are obtained—Con- 
fucius then found the symbolic representation of the 
complexities of change in the universe. All change 
arises from motion which is produced by the pushing 
of that which is active against that which is passive, 
by the interplay of the male (yang) and female (yin) 
principles (Book of Changes, App. I., pt. i, 1, 2, 6 ; 
pt. 11, 1). The principle of activity is represented by 
the whole line ( ), and is called the ch‘ien, or the 
easy ; the principle of passivity is represented by the 
divided line (— —), and is called the k‘un, or the 
simple. ‘‘In ease and simplicity is obtained the 
principle of the universe” (App. L.,*pt. i.,°1). --. 

This dualistic conception of the universe, it may be 
remarked here, led Confucius to a kind of philosophical 
determinism or fatalism which has not failed per- 
manently to affect the mind and actions of the Chinese 
people. Says Confucius in App. III., ‘ Heaven is 
high, and the earth is low ; the relation between the 
strong and the weak is determined. The low and the 
high are arranged in order ; the relation between the 
noble and the lowly is settled. Movement and the 
rest follow their regular course ; the relation between 
the rigid and the tender is defined. Things are set 
together according to their classes ; beings are divided 
according to their groups ; and there appear good and 
evil. Inthe heavens there are different bodies formed ; 
and there take place changes and transformations.” 

_ The return to the easy and the simple, the quest of 
the Chi, or, as Dr. Hu Shih translated it, the 
“embryonal,” is then the first step toward the intel- 
lectual organisation of society. “‘ He who knows the 
Chi is indeed god-like” (App. I., pt. 11, 5). Here 
names are all-important, because in them alone are to 
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be found the Chi or embryonal of things, activities, 
and institutions. All these have originated in the 
Hsiang or “ideas.” These were revealed by the 
heavens to the wise men of antiquity, but they cannot 
be discovered and understood except through the 
names by which they are now known. With Con- 
fucius, the history of civilisation has been a long series 
of successive attempts to realise the ideas into human 
instruments, customs and institutions. The problem 
of philosophy is thus conceived as essentially one of 
intellectual reorganisation and the “ rectification of 
names ”’ as the heart of social and political reformation. 

The following passage in the Confucian Analects 
presents to us the essence of the problem of Con- 
fucianism :— 

“ Confucius was asked by a disciple what he would 
first undertake were he to govern a State. The master 
answered, ‘ It must needs be the rectifying of names.’ 
‘ Indeed,’ said the bewildered disciple, ‘that is far- 
fetched, sir. Why rectify them?’ ‘ Yu,’ said Con- 
fucius, addressing the disciple by name, ‘thou art 
uncultivated. A gentleman should show a cautious 
reserve in regard to what he does not know. If names 
be incorrect, speech will not follow its natural sequence. 
If speech does not follow its natural sequence, nothing 
can be established. If nothing can be established, no 
rules of conduct or music will prevail. Where rules 
of conduct and music do not prevail, law and punish- 
ments will not be just. When law and punishments 
are not just, the people will not know where to place 
their hands and feet. ‘Therefore, the superior man 
requires that names must be capable of being spoken, 
and that what is spoken must be capable of being put 
into practice. A superior man is never careless of 
words ’”’ (Analects, XIII., 2). 

According to Confucius, a state of affairs where 
activities, duties, relationships and institutions no 
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longer mean what their names indicate, is tantamount 
to a state of intellectual confusion and anarchy. If a 
group of immoral and corrupt courtesans, “so many 
pecks and hampers,” may be styled a “‘ government ” 
which was to set people straight, then who can 
repudiate those sophists who teach the doctrine of the 
relativity of right and wrong, ‘‘and employ in- 
exhaustible arguments?’’ ‘The task of the social 
reformer is therefore to make the names stand for 
what they ought to stand for, to make the social and 
political relationships and institutions conform as far 
as possible to their ideal meanings. In short, to create 
the social order in which the prince is princely, the 
official faithful, the father fatherly, the child filial ; 
where law is law, where prohibition actually prohibits, 
where rewards and punishments are meted out in just 
proportion to actual deserts ; where every member of 
the community faithfully discharges the duty proper 
to his or her station. What Confucius aimed at was, 
therefore, the establishing of an ideal world, a world of 
universals, of ideal relationships, for the real world to 
imitate and approximate. 

Accordingly, Confucius set out to teach the judicious 
use of the written word, as exemplified in the Ch‘un 
Ch‘iu (“‘ Spring and Autumn ”’), the chronicle of the 
State of Lu, from 722 to 480 B.c. At first glance the 
Ch‘un Ch‘iu seems to be the driest historical 
record ever written, dealing exclusively with dates and 
events. Nevertheless, of it is said that “‘ to reform the 
corrupt age and restore it to rightness, there is no 
instrument that approaches its effectiveness.” 2 As 
Mencius said, ‘‘Confucius completed the Ch‘un 
Ch‘iu, and rebellious ministers and villainous sons 
were struck with terror’? (Works, Bk. III., pt. i1, 
ix., 11). For the events in the Ch‘un Ch‘iu are not 


1 Cf, Hu Shih, op. ci#., pp. 20-27. 
2 Epilogue to Kung Yang’s Commentary. 
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merely recorded with linguistic accuracy, but ethical 
judgments are pronounced upon them implicitly in 
the wording itself, a method which made the occa- 
sional distortion of historical facts inevitable. In 
ch. xxxil., par. 3, for instance, he records an official 
who is assassinated as dying, merely because he holds 
it wrong to murder, and the people should not be 
taught to do wrong acts. The method of moral and 
political reform by the judicious use of the written 
word so as to imply moral judgment might appear as 
fantastic to the Western mind, but it is an idea that has 
had a tremendous influence on Chinese political and 
ethical thought. 

Confucius further edited, codified and elaborated 
the customs, moral precepts, rituals, ceremonies, etc., 
into the system of Li, a term commonly translated by 
propriety, but having the same connotation as Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit. His object was to furnish a code of 
ideal relationships for the regulation of individual con- 
duct and social intercourse. But the Li, as Confucius 
conceived it, became an intolerably elaborate code of 
rules, prescribing with rigidity and in minute detail 
every phase of human conduct, including eating, 
clothing, standing, walking, cooking, talking, sleeping, 
marriage, death, and so on. 

In spite of his formalism, Confucius was opposed to 
government by law. The contemporary division of 
society into “gentlemen,” governed by Li, and 
“‘common people,” governed by the fear of punish- 
ments, had rendered the idea of government by law 
very unpopular, because it was not respectable. More- 
over, he never considered law as an effective instrument 
of reform. “If the people be led by laws and their 
conduct be regulated by punishments, they may try 
to avoid the penalties, but they will have no sense of 
shame. Lead them by virtue and standardise them 
by the rule of propriety, and they will not only have 
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the sense of shame, but they will also become good ” 
(Analects, II., 3). In accord with the prevailing 
tendency of his age to deprecate the artificial, the 
natural was his ideal. His political thinking was not 
free from the influence of Lao Tze’s doctrine of non- 
assertion as the ideal of government. But, whereas 
Lao Tze wanted to abolish all institutions on the 
ground that they are artificial, Confucius, as a practical 
statesman and reformer, sought to reconcile the 
“naturalism ”’ of the age with his historical view of 
civilisation. He thus attributed to human institu- 
tions a natural origin, and imputed the contemporary 
moral and political disintegration to their gradual 
deviation from the natural. 

Whatever influence on Chinese culture, thought 
and social life might be assigned to other Chinese 
philosophers is outweighed by that of Confucius, who 
has dominated China, with only short intervals, from 
the beginning of the Christian era until the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. That Confucius came 
to be regarded as the national teacher of China, as the 
~“uncrowned king,’’ was chiefly due to his common- 
sense, mundane ethics, devoid of all metaphysical or 
religious dogma. The Confucian Universe is not the 
creation of a personal god who superintends and 
directs its course. The Confucian Heaven arises out 
of the interaction of the Yang and Yin principles ; it 
is a system of natural law that is not personal, but 
deterministic and moral. ‘These laws are set forth in 
the Book of Changes. Man as a moral being is 
required to put himself in harmony with those laws, 
and when this is done his life as a human being is 
complete. He should not look beyond the intelligible 
and cognisable laws of nature ; he should leave the 
unknowable alone. To Confucius the Tao is no more 
than Jén (humanity), and on this basis his ethics are 
founded. All virtues spring from Jén; they are 
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merely the manifestations of this fundamental feeling 
which assumes different names, such as loyalty, filial 
piety, courage, propriety, faithfulness, righteousness, 
benevolence, changing according to circumstances. 
There being no personal god who directly controls the 
human soul, the Confucians therefore concentrate all 
spiritual efforts on themselves in order to develop from 
within what they possess from their very nature. Jén 
accordingly came to be identified with sincerity of 
heart, and how to be sincere with oneself became the 
paramount problem with the later Confucians. Tao 
is identified with sincerity, as it is sincerity that com- 
pletes and guides the course of the universe ; it is the 
essence of man, and all moral qualities are derived from 
the cultivation of this virtue. 

Out of the conception of humanity and sincerity, 
Mencius (372-289 B.c.), the greatest of the Confucians, 
developed the doctrine of the essential goodness of 
human nature. To Confucius ‘men are by nature 
alike, but by practice they tend to get apart”; he 
expresses no opinion as to the goodness or badness of 
original man. Now Mencius holds that man as a 
manifestation of sincerity must be good by nature ; 
otherwise, how could he evolve goodness out of him- 
self? ‘‘ Man’s impulse is to do good, for his nature 
is good. That he does not do good is not the fault of 
his natural faculty. A feeling of sympathy everybody 
has ; a feeling of shame everybody has ; a feeling of 
deference everybody has ; a sense of discrimination 
everybody has. The feeling of sympathy is humanity 
(Jén) ; the feeling of shame is justice (I) ; the feeling 
of deference is propriety (Li) ; and the sense of dis- 
crimination is intelligence (Chih). Humanity, justice, 
propriety, and intelligence, are not what is moulded 
into us from without. They are inherent in us ; only 
men are not conscious of them ” (Bk. IV., pt.i.). But 
although man is by nature good, he will not attain the 
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state of perfection unless he exerts himself. ‘‘ That 
whereby man differs from the lower animals is but 
small. The mass of people cast it away, while 
the superior man preserves it” (Bk. IV., pt. ii, 
Pah oy Pad 

The theory of the original goodness of human nature 
has greatly modified the rigidity of the Confucian 
system. Because man is by nature good and rational, 
Mencius is opposed to external discipline, but 
emphasises the importance of self-acquisition in 
learning. This theory is virulently attacked by Hsiin 
Tze (about 300-235 B.c.) who, while a Confucian, 
is always considered apart from the school. According 
to Hsiin Tze,”’ Man is by nature wicked, his goodness 
isptne result of nurture’ (Hstin Tze, ch. xxiii.) 
‘*“ A curved twig needs straightening and heating and 
bending in order to become straight. A piece of metal 
needs forging and polishing in order to become sharp. 
A man who is by nature wicked needs teaching and 
discipline in order to be right, and requires the 
influence of Liand I in order to be good. The ancient 
rules understood the native viciousness of man... 
and therefore created morals and laws and institutions 
in order that human instincts and impulses might be 
disciplined ” (ch. xxiii.). For if human nature were 
good, why did it ever need rectifying through moral 
discipline and Li? Says Hstin Tze, “Man is 
born with desires which he seeks to gratify. This, if 
not kept within definite limits, will of necessity lead to 
strife. Strife will lead to disorder and poverty. The 
-sage-rulers, wishing to forestall disturbance and 
disaster, thus instituted the Li as a standard of justice 
so that the desires of one might be satisfied without 
injuring those of others ” (ch. xix.). 

Progress is the result of accumulated nurture, the 
triumph of education over nature. Such progress as 
man has achieved does not come from blind, automatic 
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groping, but has always been the outcome of conscious 
effort and intelligent direction. ‘‘ Mountains are 
formed by the accumulation of earth, seas by the 
accumulation of water. . . . The man in the street 
may, by the accumulation of virtues and accomplish- 
ments, become a sage” (ch. viii.). Anxious to lead 
people into the path of perfect virtue, and realising the 
enormous influence of environment in shaping man’s 
character and destiny, Hstin Tze did not believe in the 
cultivation of goodness from within, but in grafting it 
from without, by means of Li, of ceremonies, formule 
and rules prescribed by the wise and virtuous men of 
ancient times. Progress must not be aimless. Absolute 
perfection is possible only under the guidance of the 
ideals established by the ancient sages and sage-rulers, 
of which Li is merely the outward manifestation. Thus 
while Mencius emphasised the subjective and human- 
istic aspect of Confucianism, Hsiin Tze stressed its 
ceremonialism and institutionalism. Although in the 
struggle between Mencius and Hsiin Tze, the former, 
by his powerful and brilliant manner of expression, 
gained the upper hand, and became regarded as the 
true representative of orthodox Confucianism, the 
importance of Hsiin Tze’s teaching should not be 
underestimated. It had a great influence on the 
political and educational theories of his time and during 
the Han Dynasty. His exclusively humanistic con- 
ception of philosophy and his exaggerated exaltation 
of man over nature resulted in the retardation of the 
development of science in China, but it did rescue 
philosophy from the fatalism and other-worldliness of 
the school of Chuang Tze, who, he said, “‘ was misled 
by his conception of nature, and thus failed to see 
man ”’ (ch. xxul.). ‘Two of his disciples, Han Fei and 
Li Sze, became the chief exponents of the Juristic 
school in China and the intellectual leaders of the 
Ch‘in Empire, and were responsible for the persecution 
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of all the schools of Chinese philosophy and the burning 
of books in 213 B.c. 

It was pointed out before that ancient Chinese 
society was divided into the privileged class and the 
unprivileged. The former, comprising all classes from 
the knights upwards, was exempt from the penal laws. 
Any offence committed by its members was regarded 
as a matter of honour which very often could be 
expiated by a resort to suicide only. It was solely the 
masses who were subject to the various degrees of 
penalties provided for in the penal codes. The 
tradition of a dualistic division of society outlived the 
feudal period for a long time, but hereditary privilege 
was replaced by a qualitative and purely social dis- 
tinction which classed workers by brain as “ gentle- 
men,” and manual workers as “little men.” The 
feeling that it was not respectable to be governed by 
laws, however, remained. It was this feeling which 
was at the background of the traditional Chinese dis- 
like for government by law. Lao Tze wanted govern- 
ment by non-assertion ; Confucius by virtue ; Men- 
cius by benevolence ; Hsiin Tze by Li. All of them 
wanted government by sage-rulers, by ‘ philosopher- 
kings.’’ But conditions in the States required some 
form of written law, and in spite of all opposition, a 
philosophy of law and a legal system grew up in China 
which formed one of the most important systems in 
the world. 

The first written code of law was that of Tze Ch‘an, 
the great statesman of Chéng who, in 536 B.c., pub- 
lished a penal code by engraving it on a sacrificial 
caldron. This was severely criticised by the con- 
servatives of the time as tending to encourage lawsuits 
and to cause the ruin of the nation. Other States took 
up codification, but it was not until the latter part of 
the fourth century B.c. that there was a conscious 
recognition of the advantages of government by law, 
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and not until the third century that a definite legalistic 
school grew up under Han Fei and Li Sze, the latter 
of whom became the first Prime Minister of the First 
Emperor of Ch'in. 

Han Fei emphatically denounced the Confucian 
doctrine of modelling after the ancient sage-rulers, 
holding that conditions changed with time, and pre- 
parations differed with the change of conditions. He 
criticised the Confucian theory of government by the 
Li on the ground that it was no longer adequate to 
meet the needs of the time. There were no means of 
enforcing the rules of propriety which in consequence 
were applicable only to the few who, however, would 
always be good even in the absence of law. He 
advocated the use of law both as an effective check on 
arbitrary personal rule and as a progressive instrument 
for effecting timely reforms. He was the first theorist 
of constitutional government based on law, realising 
as he did the universality and objectivity of law as 
opposed to the vagueness of personal virtue and 
institutional control. The Confucian doctrine of 
names was seriously hindered by its traditional dis- 
regard for results, whereas the Legalists were prag- 
matic in their method. They realised that govern- 
ment by non-assertion could not be brought about by 
starting with non-assertion. It was only through the 
instrumentality of law that a stage would be reached 
when “laws stand unused, and penalties are never 
actually imposed on the people” (Kuan Tze, Bk. 
LE: 

But unlike his colleagues, Han Fei’s conception of 
law was not a static one. He was impressed by the 
notion of progress which, since the second half of the 
fourth century, had been influencing the thought of 
the time. He considered that each stage of cultural 
development accomplished the work most necessary 
to the life of the period, and for a later age to repeat the 
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crudities of an earlier period was ludicrous. ‘ A wise 
man never expects to follow the ways of the ancients, 
nor does he set up any principle for all times. He 
studies the conditions of his time and then devises his 
measures ’’ (Han Fei Tze, Bk. XLIX.). And the 
test of the efficacy of law lies in its ability to meet the 
practical needs of the time. 

Dissatisfied with the formalism and authoritarian 
attitude of Confucius and his school which set up a 
world of universals as ends in themselves, with little 
or no regard for their practical consequences, Mo Ti 
(about 500-420 B.c.) founded a new school of philo- 
sophy, Mohism, which had much in common with 
Utilitarianism and Pragmatism. To Mo Ti, human 
institutions owe their origin to certain practical pur- 
poses or ends for the realisation of which they were 
created. ‘Their practical consequences therefore con- 
stitute their value and their meaning. But while 
insisting on an objective test for the validity of institu- 
tions and principles, Mo Ti was always aware of the 
importance of motive in action, motive being taken not 
as a mere wish, but as a foreseen end, calling forth 
endeavour. 

Mo Ti was a highly religious person who was dis- 
gusted with the atheism and agnosticism of the Con- 
fucians who, however, accepted the ancient institution 
of ancestral worship with its complicated rituals for 
funeral and burial. He repudiated the Confucian 
_ doctrine of determinism which held that “life and 
death are predetermined, and wealth and honours are 
in the hands of Providence ’”’ (Analects, ch. xxi, 5). 
He held that the salvation of the individual depended 
on his own efforts. Determinism or fatalism must be 
condemned because such a doctrine would lead to 
chaos and corruption in the State. It would discourage 
industry, encourage negligence, and is responsible for 
much of the poverty and misery in the world. More- 
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over, determinism would bring the efforts of all 
education to naught. 

Mo Ti was the only Chinese who could truly claim 
to have founded a religion. For Taoism was never 
founded by Lao Tze, nor was Confucianism as a 
religion founded by Confucius. But Mohism was 
once a religion of great vitality and wide following. 
Rejecting determinism, it believes in the existence of 
spirits and ghosts possessed of intelligence and power 
to reward and punish according to desert. It has as its 
basic principle the doctrine of the Will of Heaven 
which is ‘‘ Love all,” a doctrine of universal altruism 
and pacifist anti-militarism which is a repudiation of 
the Confucian principle of gradation of love according 
to nearness of relationship. 

Mohism had a great popularity in China for two 
centuries (430-230 B.C.) when it was considered as the 
only serious rival of the school of Confucius. Perse- 
cuted together with Confucianism by the first Emperor 
of Ch‘in, and, after the founding of the Han Empire 
(206 B.c.—a.D. 221) by the resurrected Confucianists, 
it was never revived until the end of the eighteenth 
century. With the dethronement of Confucianism as 
the sole source of moral, spiritual and philosophical 
authority in the present century, Mohism, especially 
in its scientific aspect known as Neo-Mohism, promises 
fair to regain its hold among a large section of the 
Chinese intelligentsia. For Neo-Mohism is the only 
school of Chinese thought which has concerned itself 
with scientific investigation. It continued the prag- 
matic and empirical tradition of Mo Ti. In the Mo 
Tze (Bks. XXXII.—XXXVII.) for instance we find 
evidences of experiments with concave and convex 
mirrors, and many formule of optics and mechanics. 
It developed an advanced logic with both inductive 
and deductive methods, and a theory of knowledge 
based on psychological analysis. 
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Unfortunately, the third century B.c., the period of 
Mohist ascendancy, was an age of warfare. The 
Mohist doctrines of universal altruism and anti- 
militarism were not in accordance with the needs of 
the time ; the rulers of the period demanded practical 

statesmen and military geniuses, not scientific research 

or philosophical speculation. To quote Han Fei, 
“Things that are incompatible with each other should 
not co-exist. To reward those who kill their enemies 
and at the same time praise acts of mercy and benevo- 
lence ; to honour those who capture cities and at the 
same time believe in the doctrine of universal love . . . 
how can an efficient and strong State result from 
such self-contradictory acts? . . . The State feeds the 
‘scholars’ and ‘ cavaliers’ in time of peace, but in 
time of war it has to rely on the soldiers. . . . What 
is now called wisdom consists of subtle and speculative 
theories which even the wisest men do not understand. 
. . . When you have not even coarse rice to eat, do 
not think of wine and meat. . . . And in ordering a 
State, when the most urgent needs are not met, one 
has no business to undertake things which have no 
immediate bearing on the needs of the time. Nothing 
is more detrimental to good government than to 
encourage what even the wisest do not quite under- 
stand, when the actual need is common sense. There- 
fore subtle and speculative theories are no business 
for the people ” (Han Fei Tze, Bk. XLIX.). 

What Han Fei prescribed for his own weak country 

was taken up by his one-time fellow-student, Li Sze, 
_ the Prime Minister of Shih Huang Ti, who, intoxicated 
by unprecedented success, was impatient with the 
spirit of criticism which was natural in an age of 
vigorous thinking. The persecution of all independent 
thinkers and the burning of books was ordered in 
213 B.c., and the mind of the nation was reduced to a 
comatose condition which lasted for about a thousand 
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years, during which time China did not produce a 
single original thinker. The whole period was pre- 
occupied in endeavouring to recover what was lost. 
It was not until the advent of the Sung Dynasty (960— 
1279) that a re-awakening of Chinese philosophy took 
place. Chinese philosophy had by then become almost 
exclusively identified with Confucianism as modified 
by the influence of Buddhism. Buddhism was intro- 
duced from India in the first century a.p. It flourished 
in China during the first half of the T‘ang Dynasty 
(618-907), and had a great influence, not only on the 
emotional life of the Chinese—it supplied the religious 
element lacking in the Chinese systems of philosophy 
—and on the development of Chinese art, poetry and 
the science of phonetics, but also on the Chinese ways 
of thought. ‘The cosmological, moral and psycho- 
logical speculations of the Sung school of Neo- 
Confucian philosophy would have been unaccountable 
but for the interaction of the Buddhist methods of 
meditation. To give a detailed account of Chinese 
Buddhism would, however, be outside the scope of 
this book. 

Neo-Confucianism from the eleventh century to 
the present day has chiefly been concerned with the 
problem of method. When the philosophers of the 
Sung Dynasty, especially the Ch*éng brothers, sought 
to revive the Confucian philosophy, they discovered a 
little book of 1750 words entitled “Ta Hsiieh ” (the 
Great Learning), written by some Confucian probably 
in the fourth or third century B.c. It was one of the 
forty odd books of the Li Chi (Book of Rites). Being 
the only book in Confucian philosophy which furnished 
what was considered a workable logical method, it 
became one of the four books of Confucianism. Its 
main thesis is summarised in the following passage :— 

“When things are thoroughly investigated, know- 
ledge will be extended to the utmost. When know- 
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ledge is extended to the utmost, our ideas will be made 
true. When our ideas are made true, our minds will 
be rectified. When our minds are rectified, our 
individual character will be improved. When our 
individual character is improved, our family will be 
well ordered. When the families are well ordered, the 
State will be well governed. When the States are well 
governed, the whole world will be at peace.” 

The Sung philosophers maintain that everything has 
a reason, and that “ to investigate into things ”’ means 
to find out the reason in the particular things. They 
aim at accumulating learning and, through synthesis, 
at a final enlightenment. The doctrine of extending 
one’s knowledge to the utmost through the investiga- 
tion of things was probably unconsciously influenced 
by the scientific tendencies of that age. But this 
scientific influence was at most only unconsciously 
felt ; the scientific methods developed by the non- 
Confucian schools of the Chou period were never 
explicitly stated. In practice the Sung method became 
an inductive method without the necessary inductive 
' procedure. 

The barrenness and futility of this method forced 
Wang Yang-Ming (1472-1529) of the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644) to found a new school on what he con- 
sidered to be the original text of the “Ta Hsiieh.” 
The new school holds that ‘‘ the objects under Heaven 

eed not be investigated and the task of “ investigating 
things’ can only be carried out in and with reference 
to the individual’s character and mind.” ! Apart from 
the mind, there is neither reason nor thing. It holds 
that the word ké in the phrase ké wu does not mean 
“to investigate into” as the Sung philosophers 
maintained. It means “to rectify,” in the sense of 
Mencius’ saying, ‘“‘ The great man rectifies the mind 
of his prince”’ (Henke, p. 59). The doctrine of 


1 Wang Yang-Ming, Records of Discourses, translated by Henke, p. 1 78. 
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ké wu must thus be taken to mean “ to remove from 
the mind that which is not right and to restore its 
original nature of rightness,” in short, to bring forth 
the “‘ intuitive knowledge ” of the mind. 

Both the Sung and Ming philosophers agreed on 
one point. Both Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-Ming 
agreed that the word wu (thing) meant “ affairs.” 
This humanistic interpretation of one word has, 
according to Dr. Hu Shih, determined the whole 
nature and scope of modern Chinese philosophy. It 
has limited philosophy to the realm of human “ affairs ”’ 
and relations. Chinese philosophy became purely 
confined to problems of moral and political philosophy, 
and was thus unable to contribute anything to the 
development of the sciences in China. 

The revival of Chinese philosophy, and its adaptation 
to the scientific needs of modern China, therefore, 
depends on its emancipation from the moralistic and 
humanistic fetters of Confucianism. This emancipa- 
tion cannot be achieved by any wholesale importation 
of alien philosophies, but only by treating Confucianism 
in proper relation to those great philosophical schools 
which once flourished side by side in ancient China. 


CHAPTER it 
THE NATURE OF THE CHINESE STATE 


THE greater part of the writings credited to Con- 
fucius and other philosophers previous to the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c.—a.D. 221), which includes the 
Book of History, the Chou Li, the Li Chi, with 
the exception of the second book, are spurious. But 
in dealing with the problems of the Chinese State 
this fact is immaterial ; the substance of those works 
has become ingrained in the Chinese ways of life and 
thought, and the Chinese conception of the State is 
essentially based on the political ideas contained in the 
Confucian classics. 

‘The Chinese State is the expression of Heaven and 
Earth, and therefore identical with nature. Man, from 
the very beginning, forms part of the cosmic order. 
He does not consider himself the Lord of creation, 
but merely a note in the harmony of the universe. 
This conception is reflected for instance in Chinese 
landscape painting, in the famous pictures of Hsia 
Kuei, Ma Yiian, Wu Tao Tze, where man is either 
totally absent or is lost in the overwhelming majesty of 
nature. 

_“ What Heaven has bestowed is called Nature ; 
conformity to Nature is Duty ; the regulation of this 
duty is Instruction ” (Doctrine of the Mean, ch. i.). 
As the medieval Catholic Church is a Church uni- 
versal, so is the Chinese State a State universal, co- 
extensive with the world of civilisation and culture. 
Outside, there are only barbarians, but these by 
37 
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adopting Chinese civilisation and culture may auto- 
matically become members of the Chinese common- 
wealth. It is a theory of a cosmopolitan, unlimited 
empire. In this conception nationalism has no place. 
Hence, the Chinese, until very recently, have never 
objected to alien rulers as such. They are concerned 
less with whether the Emperor is a native than whether 
he is capable of executing the Heavenly mandate. 
Hence, also, the comparatively easy victories of the 
West over China in the nineteenth century. 

The idea of the universal State as a creation of 
Heaven is shared by all schools of thought in China, 
The Confucians want to bring man into conformity 
with nature by instruction and regulation. Their ideal 
is the State of Nature called by Confucius “ The Great 
Similarity,” which is at once a thing of the past and a 
guide for the future. y 

‘* When the Great Principle (of the Great Similarity) 
was pursued, a public and common spirit ruled all 
under the sky ; they chose men of talent, virtue and 
ability ; their words were sincere, and what they 
cultivated was universal peace. Thus men did not 
love their parents only, nor treat as children only their 
own sons. A competent provision was secured for the 
aged till their death, employment for the able-bodied, 
and the means of development for the young. They 
showed kindness and compassion to widows, orphans, 
childless men, and those disabled by disease, so that 
they were all sufficiently maintained. Each man had 
his rights, and each woman her individuality, safe- 
guarded. They produced wealth, disliking that it 
should be thrown away on the ground, but not wishing 
to keep it for their own gratification. Disliking idle- 
ness, they laboured, but not only with a view to their 
own advantage. In this way selfish schemings were 
repressed and found no encouragement. Robbers, 
filchers, and rebellious traitors did not exist, and hence 
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the outer doors remained open and were not shut. 
This was the State of Great Similarity. 

‘“ Now that the Great Principle has fallen into disuse 
and obscurity, the Kingdom is a family inheritance. 
Every one regards as his parents only his own parents, 
and cherishes as children only his own children. People 
accumulate things and exert themselves only for their 
own advantage. Great men imagine it is the rule that 
their States should descend in their own families. Their: 
object is to make the walls of their cities and suburbs 
strong and their ditches and moats secure. The rules 
of propriety and justice are regarded as the threads by 
which they seek to maintain, in correctness, the relation 
between ruler and minister ; in generous regard, that 
between father and son ; in harmony, that between 
elder brother and younger ; in community of senti- 
ment, that between husband and wife. In accordance 
with these rules they regulate consumption, distribute 
land and dwellings, adjudge the superiority to men of 
valour and knowledge, and regulate their achievements 
with a view to their own advantage. ‘Thus is it that 
selfish schemes are constantly arising and recourse to 
arms is taken ; thus is it that Yu, T’ang, Wén, Wu, 
Ch‘éng Wang and the Duke of Chou became examples 
of good government. Of these six superior men, every 
one paid great attention to the rules of propriety, and 
thus secured the display of righteousness, the realisation 
of sincerity, the exhibition of errors, the exemplification 
_of benevolence, the discussion of courtesy, showing the 
people all the constant virtues. Any ruler, having 
power and position but not following this course, 
should be driven away by the multitude, and regarded 
as a public enemy. ‘This is the State of Small Tran- 
~quillity ’ (Li Chi, Bk. VII.). 

In Confucius’ eyes the State of the Small Tran- 
quillity is tolerable only by the observance of the rules 
of propriety by which men might be guided back to 
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the State of Great Similarity. But before the ideal 
State is reached, a proper government is necessary, 
a royal monarchical government, based on the five 
social relationships, with their moral responsibilities, as 
between ruler and subject, father and son, elder and 
younger brothers, husband and wife, friend and friend. 
The government of the Three Divine Kings and the 
Five Sovereigns he takes as his model. In the ideal 
State all these are swept away. The individual stands 
as an independent unit. National States and, with 
them, war and strife are abolished. Hereditary and 
family relations become things of the past. Men are 
selected for their talent and merit, and only ideal 
friendship and the classification by age and sex remain. 
People are ruled by a natural love on the basis of 
absolute equality. 

This State of Great Similarity is a purely Utopian 
dream. Confucius did not even trouble himself with 
inventing names of imaginary rulers. It is purely the 
state of nature, lying outside the time of history. As 
history began, mankind had already deviated from the 
path of nature and was in a poor miserable condition, 
leading an existence scarcely above that of brutes, 
without fire and dwellings, clad in skins and eating 
roots and insects. It was only under the guidance of 
the wise and virtuous men of the past that a civilised 
life gradually evolved. ‘The greatest of these men were 
Yao, Shun and Yt, who perfected the system of 
government set up by their predecessors. 

To Lao Tze and Chuang Tze, however, the creation 
of government merely upsets that which proceeds in 
accordance with fixed laws. The establishment of 
government, the formal organisation of the State means 
only chaos and confusion, bloodshed, murder, hatred 
and selfishness, which become worse as one man- 
made law follows another. In the “Chuang Tze” 
it is stated : 
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“ Primeval man enjoyed perfect tranquillity through- 
out life. In his day, the positive and negative prin- 
ciples were peacefully united ; spiritual beings gave 
no trouble ; the four seasons followed in due order ; 
nothing suffered any injury ; death was unknown ; 
man had knowledge, but no occasion to use it. This 
may be called the perfection of unity. At that period 
nothing was ever made so ; but everything was so. 

“* By and by, virtue declined. Sui Jén and Fu Hsi 
ruled the Empire. There was still natural adaptation, 
but unity was gone. With Shén Nung and Huang 
Ti a further decline of virtue set in. There was peace, 
but natural adaptation was gone. 

“* Again virtue declined. Yao and Shun ruled the 
Empire. Systems of government and moral reform 
were introduced. Man’s original integrity was 
shattered. Goodness led him astray from Tao ; his 
actions imperilled his virtue. Then he discarded 
natural instinct and took up with the intellectual. 
Mind was pitted against mind, but it was impossible 
thus to settle the Empire. So art and learning were 
added, but art obliterated the original constitution, 
and learning overwhelmed the mind; upon which 
confusion set in, and man was unable to revert to his 
natural instincts, to the condition in which he at first 
existed . ... (Bk. XVI.). 

*“ As to Yao and Shun, what claim have they to 
praise? Their fine distinction simply amounted to 
knocking a hole in a wall in order to stop it with 
brambles. . . . If the virtuous are honoured, emula- 
tion will ensue. If knowledge is fostered, theft will 
be the result. These things are of no use in making 
people good. ‘The struggle for wealth is severe. 
Sons murder their fathers ; ministers their princes ; 
men rob in broad daylight, and bore walls at high noon. 
I tell you the root of this great evil is from Yao and 
Shun, and that its branches will extend into a thousand 
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years to come. A thousand ages hence man will be 
feeding upon man ” (Bk. XXIIL.). 

But whatever the view regarding the merits of 
government, both schools were fundamentally at one 
as to the original goodness of human nature. On this 
basis the Confucian, or Chinese, State is built up. 

The Chinese conception of the State as the creation 
of Heaven for the purpose of enabling man to realise 
himself is elaborated in the “‘ Great Declaration ” of 
King Wu, the founder of the Chou Dynasty. 

‘““ Heaven and Earth is the parent of all creatures, 
and of all creatures man is the most highly endowed. 
The sincere, intelligent and sagacious among men 
becomes the great sovereign, for he is the parent of 
the people. But now, Chou-Hsin, the King of Shang, 
does not reverence Heaven above, and inflicts calamities 
on the people below. He has given himself over to 
drunkenness and recklessness in lust. He has dared 
to exercise cruel oppression. Along with the criminals 
he has punished their relatives. He has put men in 
office on the hereditary principle. He has made it his 
pursuit to have palaces, towers, pavilions, embank- 
ments, ponds, and others extravagances, to the most 
painful injury of you, the myriad people. He has 
burned and roasted the royal and the good. He has 
ripped up pregnant women. Great Heaven was 
moved with indignation, and charged my deceased 
father reverently to display its majesty, but he died 
before the great work was completed. 

“On this account I, Fa, (Wu Wang), who am but 
a little child, have by means of you, the hereditary 
rulers of my friendly States, contemplated the govern- 
ment of Shang; but Chou-Hsin has no repentant 
heart. He abides squatting on his heels, not serving 
the Supreme Ruler of the spirits of Heaven and Earth, 
neglecting the temple of his ancestors and not sacrific- 
ing in it. The victims and the vessels of millet all 
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become the prey of wicked robbers, and still he says, 
‘ The people are mine ; the Heavenly appointment is 
mine,’ never trying to correct his contemptuous mind. 
Now Heaven, to protect the inferior people, made for 
them rulers and instructors that they might be able 
to serve the Supreme Ruler and thus secure the tran- 
quillity of the four quarters of the Empire. In regard 
to deciding who are criminals and who are not, how 
dare I give any allowance to my own wishes? Where 
the strength is the same, measure the virtue of the 
parties ; where the virtue is the same, measure their 
righteousness. Chou-Hsin has hundreds of thousands 
and myriads of officers, but they have hundreds of 
thousands and myriads of minds. I have three thou- 
sand officers, but they have one mind. The iniquity 
of Shang is full. Heaven gives command to destroy it. 
If I do not obey Heaven, my iniquity would be as great. 

“T, who am but a little child, early and late am filled 
with apprehensions. I have received the command of 
my deceased father Wén ; I have offered special sacri- 
fice to the Supreme Ruler ; I have performed the due 
services to the great Earth ; and I lead the multi- 
tude of you to execute the punishment appointed by 
Heaven. Heaven has compassion on the .people. 
What the people desire, Heaven will be found to give 
effect to. Give ye aid to me, the One Man, to cleanse 
forever all within the four seas. Now is the time. It 
should not be lost. 

“ If I subdue Chou-Hsin, it will not be my prowess, 
but the faultless virtue of my deceased father Wén. 
If Chou-Hsin subdue me, it will not be from any fault 
of my deceased father Wén, but because I, who am a 
little child, am not good ” (Shu Ching, V., 1-111.). 

In the Chinese conception, as in that of Plato, the 
State is thus considered as a kind of ethical institution 
where no distinction is made between moral and 
political authority. Whoever rules over the people 
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must be a man of moral perfection, and whoever is 
morally perfect is entitled to a rulership. He owes 
his appointment to Heaven, the supreme power that 
guides and controls the destiny of the universe. 
Heaven is the source of power, wisdom, moral autho- 
rity. Being intelligent and all-seeing, it never errs, 
and what is decreed by Heaven must be carried out 
by man, who is no more than a mere instrument. The 
will of Heaven once declared is irrevocable, and Heaven 
is not only the maker of the moral laws, but also their 
executor, stern and inflexible. Heaven is also com- 
passionate, anxious to give the people happiness, peace 
and justice. Heaven shows no partiality in its dealing 
with man on earth. It knows no favouritism, and the 
only way to please it is by being morally upright and 
virtuous, for Heaven changes as man changes in his 
virtuous conduct. ‘‘ The Heavenly way is to bless the 
good and to curse the dissolute’”’ (Shu Ching, IV., iii.). 
But while all blessings and punishments are predi- 
cated on Heaven’s laws, it is the acts of man that pro- 
duce the effects of those laws. Heaven’s laws are there, 
and man makes or destroys himself by living in or out 
of harmony with those laws. Thus, although man is, 
in a sense, the controller of his fate, he is never the 
master of it, and Chinese fatalism, while self-con- 
trolled, is in its final analysis absolute. As a result of 
this conception which is reinforced by the teachings 
of Chuang Tze, a spirit of indifference toward govern- 
ment, and even toward life in general, has grown up 
to such an extent and depth as to exasperate many a 
patriot and social reformer of modern times. 
Heaven’s representative on earth, the Emperor or 
Son of Heaven, is to see that benevolence and righteous- 
ness prevail so that the people may be happy and good. 
He is to be an example to all so that the people may 
tranquilly pursue the course which their moral nature 
indicates. ‘‘ He who governs by his moral excellence 
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its place, while all other stars bow towards it” (Con- 
fucian Analects, II., i.). The Emperor, representing 
not only the State but also the harmony of the universe, 
is in a sense an impersonal institution, religious as well 
as political. He is the only person who by virtue of 
the celestial appointment is authorised to conduct 
the annual worship of Heaven. This, in fact, is one 
of the most important of the imperial functions, the 
neglect of which might incur Heavenly displeasure 
and result in a grievous catastrophe to the Empire. 
The worship of the Supreme Ruler by the common 
people, or even by the feudal lords, is considered a 
violation of the prerogative of the Emperor, who alone 
is to be the mediator between Heaven and the people. 
Heaven commissioned the earthly ruler with the office 
of looking after the welfare, moral and physical, of 
the people. ‘The latter had therefore nothing to do 
individually with the highest authority itself. ‘Their 
function was merely to comply with the State regula- 
tions and to act in accordance with the moral laws 
which were conceived to be eternal and immutable. 

But although the Emperor represents Heaven, he 
holds his mandate not by divine right. The right to 
rule has a broader basis than the accident of birth. 
This in early times even counted against a virtuous 
person. When Heaven finds its earthly representative 
unworthy of his exalted station, it revokes its mandate, 
and appoints some one else from among the people. 
Every dynastic change is decreed by Heaven. The 
Yin or Shang Dynasty was overthrown because 
Heaven discontinued its grace once so generously 
bestowed upon it : its very decline proved that it was 
no longer able to enjoy the confidence of Heaven. 
Thus, in spite of Chinese fatalism, responsibility is 
definitely placed, and the ruler stands blessed or 
condemned by his own acts. 
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Heaven, however, never makes any direct personal 
demonstration of its will before the people. What- 
ever displeasure or wrath it feels is only communicated 
indirectly, either through the medium of drought, 
famine, epidemics, earthquakes, or, more especially, 
by the state of mind among the people, which a wise 
ruler is always anxious to read correctly. ‘‘ As Heaven 
has mercy upon the people, whatever is desired by 
them is granted” (Shu Ching, V., 1., a). When the 
Son of Heaven thus fails to pursue the Heavenly way, 
thinking only of his own personal interests, the people 
will grow uneasy, disorder begins to prevail, a clamour 
goes up from the suffering masses, strange phenomena 
take place, and herein the wise man reads the symptoms 
of Heavenly displeasure. ‘‘ Heaven sees as the people 
see, Heaven hears as the people hear. Heaven shows 
its approval or its wrath as the people theirs. Such 
is the connection between the upper and lower worlds ” 
(Shu Ching, II., ii., 3). Vox populi, vox Dei, and in 
spite of the autocratic form of government in the 
Celestial Empire, the conception of the divinity of 
the popular will makes the Chinese commonwealth 
in actual practice a very real, although primitive and 
cumbrous, democracy. 

The Emperor is the Father of the People. The 
people, the “ child’ must be instructed, trained and 
guided according to the rules of propriety. They 
should submit unquestioningly, for, being but a 
““ child,” they are not able to think for themselves, and 
government is not their business. But if the Sovereign 
is to be respected as the Father should be by the minor 
child, he must have the confidence of the people. 
‘“ If the people have no faith in their Sovereign, there 
is no stability in the State” (Confucian Analects, 
XXII., 7). To retain this confidence the Sovereign 
must of necessity listen to the will of the people. If 
the will of the people is not considered the result will 
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be that the people will resort to “‘ bad manners ” and 

unreasonable actions.” ‘This will reflect on the 
character of the Sovereign, and the only way to avoid 
it is to let the “‘ child” have its own way. The ulti- 
mate power rests therefore in the people who, by experi- 
ence, have learnt how to make themselves felt, by means 
of the boycott, passive resistance against the collection 
of taxes, and so forth. 

Government exists only for the benefit of the people. 
Says Confucius, ‘‘Good government obtains when 
those who are near are made happy, and those who are 
afar are attracted’ (Confucian Analects, III., 16). 
Mencius goes even further. ‘‘ The people are the 
most important element in the State ; the spirits of the 
land and grain are the next ; the Sovereign is the least 
important. . . . When a prince endangers the altars 
of the spirits of the land and grain he is changed and 
another is appointed in his place”? (Works, VII., 
il, 14). Government is therefore to promote the 
good of the people so that men may live together, free 
in the enjoyment of their property, without doing 
personal or economic injury to others. 

In this background it is evident that the powers of 
the Chinese Sovereign are not those pertaining to an 
absolute and personal despotism. His sovereignty, 
like that of the British King, is subject to restrictions 
almost as binding as a written constitution. The 
Sovereign has never had, even in theory, the right to 
dispose at will of the lives and property of his subjects. 
His autocracy is circumscribed by the existence of the 
Confucian classics which, although historical research 
does not sustain their chronology nor their supposed 
authorship, have been accepted by the Chinese 
dynasties from the Han Empire onwards for what 
they purported to be to such an extent that they 
have become policy-guiding and constitution-forming. 
First of all there is the Shu Ching (Book of History) 
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the Emperorship as the proper form of government, 
and the idea of merit and virtue as the first require- 
ments for rulership. There is the ‘‘ Canon of Shun ”’ 
(Bk. II., i.) which set forth the Five Cardinal Duties ; 
instituted the tours of inspection ; provided for the 
division of the Empire, for the statutory punishments 
and the spirit of their enforcement ; prescribed the 
various administrative departments, and suggested the 
civil service examination system. From these docu- 
ments we thus obtain the constitutional form. From 
the Chou Li and the “‘ Royal Regulations ”’ of the Li 
Chi we get a minute description of the government and 
the ceremonial code covering the actions of those in 
public life, and the details of the institutions of govern- 
ment. 

Apart from these documents, we have the political 
teachings of Confucius as modified by his foremost 
disciple Mencius, according to which the Sovereign is 
subject to Heaven and the people are judges of 
whether the Sovereign acts in harmony with Heaven. 
The Son of Heaven is responsible to Heaven for the 
welfare of the people. If the people, for some reason 
or other, have to suffer, it is he who must atone, by 
prayer and sacrifice and repentance as a disobedient 
son. Political morality has its basis in religious 
responsibility ; what is right or wrong is decided by 
what is good for the people, and what the people 
decides is Heaven’s will. 

Monarchical government was assumed to be the 
proper one, because ever since the days of Yao there 
had always been a monarch. Any other form brings 
uncertainty and causes rivalry, and with a laxness of 
form the people will get roused, and government being 
unstable cannot last long. But the government, while 
it may be despotic in form or absolute in character, 
must always be benevolent, sympathetic and prosperity- 
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producing. The monarch has no right to deprive the 
people of happiness nor of the proper means of gaining 
a livelihood. For he is not a master of slaves but a 
father of the people and holds his position only by good 
behaviour and by merit, not by birth or divine right. 
But virtue alone in the monarch is not sufficient. He 
must see that virtue characterises all who represent 
him. He should not only be an expert in government 
himself, but he should surround himself with experts, 
and when he has advisers he should take their advice ; 
the monarch who does not listen to his minister is 
according to Mencius ‘‘a robber and an enemy” 
(BE.AV.,, i1., 14). 

While the form of government in the Celestial 
Empire is despotic, the theory of virtue and of popular 
sovereignty, and the almost universal acceptance of 
propriety as a basis of action have led to conditions 
where in practice despotism, on a large scale and of an 
oppressive nature, is not only checked, but, normally, 
done away with. The Sovereign is constantly reminded 
of what is right and proper, what ought to be done, 
how one should act. And, in the last resort, the people 
have the right of revolution and of regicide. In 
Mencius’s words, “‘ He who outrages the benevolence 
proper to his nature is called a robber ; he who out- 
rages righteousness is called aruffian. The robber and 
the ruffan are mere fellows. I have heard of the 
cutting off of the fellow Chou-Hsin, but I have not 
heard of the putting of a sovereign to death in his case” 
(Bk. I., ii., 8). “. . . A sovereign who oppresses his 

eople will be slain and his kingdom will perish ”’ 
(Bk. IV., i., 2). This right of rebellion the Chinese 
people have always demanded, and it is recognised as 
an integral part of Chinese political theory. It is so 
ingrained in the teachings of the Chinese sages that 
Chinese political institutions have been preserved from 
the democratic and republican forms only because of 
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their emphasis on the parental idea of government to 
which is due the absence of any widely accepted theory 
of law, and, with it, of any theory of individual rights. 

In the light of conventional political theory, the 
absence of legal checks and balances in the Chinese 
system, which one finds in the representative system 
of government, might seem a great defect. Modern 
practice in the majority of the Western countries, 
however, is veering towards the view that representa- 
tive democracy is contrary to the best interests of 
the people themselves. The basis of representative 
democracy that all men are equal in ability and in 
keenness to take part in government is essentially 
faulty. ‘The existence of a constitutional government, 
with a legally organised authority to support it and to 
guarantee individual rights in it, is in itself no 
guarantee against autocracy and tyranny. Recent 
experience shows that countries which are nominally 
democratic and constitutional can be, and are, more 
brutal and oppressive than the unconstitutional despot 
who rules without written law, but is bound by the 
rules of propriety. The weakness of the Chinese 
system is, therefore, not in the absence of the provision 
of legal checks and balances. It lies rather in the fact 
that drastic measures have frequently to be resorted to 
for the popular will to find its expression in the govern- 
ment, a difficulty which has as yet not been solved by 
even the political experts of the West. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATION OF CHINESE SOCIETY 


TuE real test as to whether a government fulfils its 
function is whether it promotes the economic welfare 
of the people or not. A well-governed State must 
consist of healthy, happy and prosperous citizens. 
Poverty in the State can only result in the degradation 
of the people. ‘Therefore, whenever a government 
falls short in creating the necessary conditions of a 
minimum level of subsistence, such a government is 
condemned. Says Mencius, the foremost exponent of 
Chinese political philosophy: ‘“‘ There are men of 
education, who without the certainty of a livelihood, 
are able to maintain a stout heart. As to the people at 
large, if they have not the certainty of a livelihood, they 
give way to despair. And in despair there is nothing 
which they will not do in the way of self-abandonment, 
of moral deflection, of depravity, and of wild licence ”’ 
(Bk. I., vii., 20). ; 

The idea that only a stable economic basis can per- 
manently guarantee the security of the State is the 
guiding principle of Chinese governmental theory. 
This idea is symbolised by the Emperor each year 
performing the ceremony of ploughing eight furrows 
of land in his capacity of the Supreme Husbandman. 
From the earliest time the economic happiness and 
welfare of the people has been the government’s first 
consideration. ‘The Great Yii was selected as the 
successor to the Throne by Shun because of his repu- 
tation as a great hydraulic engineer ; his achievements 
were practically all of an economic nature. In over- 
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coming the great flood, Yui not only worked out a 
system of drainage, but he also discovered the proper 
control of irrigation water, and it was irrigation, more 
than anything else, which marked the foundation of 
Chinese society. The Canon of Shun prescribed nine 
departments of government ; five out of the nine were 
charged with economic functions, dealing with agri- 
culture, commerce, land, labour and communications, 
while the non-economic departments were to deal with 
education, religion, justice and music. Mencius, 
realising that government depends above everything 
else on the economic happiness of the people, thus gave 
the following advice: “‘ If the seasons of the husbandry 
are not interfered with, there will be a superabundance 
of grain. If close nets are not allowed to enter ponds 
and pools, there will be more fish and turtles than can 
be consumed. If axes and bills enter the forests only 
at the proper time, there will be more wood than can 
be used. When the grain and fish and wood are there 
for the asking, the people are enabled to nourish their 
living and bury their dead, without feelings against 
any. ‘This condition is essential in royal government ”’ 
(Bk. I., 1, 3). And if the State puts the economic 
welfare of the people above every other consideration, 
there will be contentment among the people, and when 
sacrifices are demanded in the way of forced labour, 
bridge-making, for the carrying on of a necessary war 
or in the administration of justice, they will be cheer- 
fully made. “‘ Let the people be employed in the way 
that is intended to secure their ease, and though they 
be made to toil, they will not murmur. Let them be 
put to death in the way that is intended to preserve 
their lives, and though they die they will not murmur 
at him that puts them to death ” (Bk. VII, i., 12). 
The earth provides for all, but if all do not obtain a 
share, it is evident that the government is at fault. It 
should have provided the means of achieving equal 
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prosperity. In the words of Confucius: ‘To 
centralise wealth means the destruction of national 
unity, to distribute and equalise wealth makes for 
political unity”? (The Great Learning, X., v., 9). 
Thus regulation is made the means of achieving 
equality of wealth. Says Mencius : “‘ Your dogs and 
swine eat the food of men, and you do not make 
restrictive arrangements. There are people dying 
from famine on the roads, and you do not release the 
stores of your granaries. When people die, you say, 
‘It is not owing to me ; it is owing to the year.’ In 
what does this differ from stabbing a man and killing 
him, and then saying, ‘It was not I; it was the 
weapon ?’. Let your majesty cease to lay blame on the 
year, and instantly from all the States the people will 
come to you” (Bk. I, i., 3). ; 

As the State is organised for the benefit of the 
people, so the people must in turn contribute towards 
the maintenance of the State and its institutions. Thus 
taxation is considered right and proper, but taxes 
should be kept low, in order not only that the people 
should not be overburdened, but also not to discourage 
individual initiative. Taxation should not be based on 
the values of land, but on income, and should rise and 
fall with the ability to pay. This system wouldensure 
that “‘ when the people are poor, the State is also poor ; 
when they are rich, it is also rich” (Hsiin Tze, 
Bk. X.). The Confucians considered that only land 
and labour were the proper things to tax ; they were 
opposed to indirect taxes and monopolies. Under 
these circumstances only, when the government 1s 
sparing in the use of punishments and fines, and taxes 
and levies are light, ‘‘ shall the fields be ploughed deep, 
and the weeding of them carefully attended to, shall the 
strong-bodied, during their days of leisure, cultivate 
their filial piety, fraternal respectfulness, sincerity, and 
truthfulness, serving thereby, at home, their fathers 
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and elder brothers, and, abroad, their elders and 
superiors ” (Mencius, Bk. I., 1., 5). 

While the Confucians recognised the right to private 
property and the private ownership of wealth, in regard 
to land the theory was that the occupier of land merely 
held the land in trust. For land was produced by 
Heaven and Earth, and, since nature co-operated in 
agricultural production, nobody had a claim to abso- 
lute ownership of the land as a result of occupation or 
labour. The distribution of land should be according 
to the needs of society. - ‘This idea finds its expression 
in the Ching T‘ien system of land tenure and division. 
Ching means “well,” and Tien means “ field” ; 
Ching T‘ien means the nine-square system of land 
distribution. Mencius described the system as 
follows : 

“The first thing towards a benevolent government 
must be to lay down the boundaries. Ifthe boundaries 
are not defined correctly, the division of the land into 
squares will not be equal, neither the produce available 
evenly distributed. On this account, oppressive rulers 
and impure ministers are sure to neglect this defining 
of the boundaries. When the boundaries have been 
defined correctly, the division of the fields and the 
regulation of the allowances may be determined by 
you, sitting at your ease. . 

“ T would ask you, in the remote districts, observing 
the nine-square division, to reserve one division to be 
cultivated on the system of mutual aid, and in the more 
central parts of the kingdom, to make the people pay 
for themselves a tenth part of their produce. 

““ From the highest officers down to the lowest, each 
must have his holy field, consisting of fifty mows. 

“Let the supernumerary males have their twenty- 
five mows. 

“On occasions of death, or removal from one 
dwelling to another, there will be no quitting of the 
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district. In the fields of a district, those who belong 
to the same nine-square render all friendly offices to 
one another in their going out and coming in, aid one 
another in keeping watch and ward, and sustain one 
another in sickness. Thus the people are brought to 
live in affection and harmony. 

“ A square li covers nine squares of land, which nine 
squares contain nine hundred mows. The central 
square is the public field, and eight families, each 
having its private hundred mows, cultivate in common 
the public field. And not until the public work is 
finished may they presume to attend to their private 
affairs. ‘This is the way by which the common people 
are distinguished from the gentlemen” (Bk. III., 
15.03): 

Under this system the Ching Tien was the unit, 
and ten of them made a village which therefore con- 
sisted of eighty families. In each village the aged and 
virtuous men were elected as patriarchs and justices ; 
these received double shares of land and were allowed 
to ride on horseback. This was the privilege of the 
“gentlemen,” but as they came immediately from and 
were common people themselves, it was evident that 
the practice made for local self-government. 

The Confucian system was, therefore, more than 
a system of land distribution. It was above all an 
economic and social system. Huang Ti, the legendary 
Yellow Emperor (2697-2597 B.c.), traditionally said 
to have originated the Ching T‘ien system, was reputed 
to have made four roads between the eight houses and 
dug a well in the middle, with a view to making possible 
an intensive community life. To this system was 
attributed the avoidance of waste, the creation of 
common customs, the improvement of production, the 
facilitation of exchange of commodities, the fostering 
of security and of mutual care, the stimulation of 
marriage, the beginning of the system of social insur- 
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ance. But under this system there was no individual 
private property in land; the title remained in the 
State, although the individual occupier had all the 
privileges of ownership. 

The central square of the Ching Tien is called the 
public field ; the surrounding eight squares are private 
fields for assignment to the eight families. In the 
centre of the public field twenty mows are taken out 
for the cottages of the eight families, each having a 
share of two mows and a half. The remaining eighty 
mows of the public field are cultivated in common 
by the eight families, each really cultivating ten mows, 
the proceeds of which go as taxes or tithes to the public 
authority.? 

In order to effect the equal distribution of the land, 
each family, which is taken as consisting of five persons, 
receives a hundred mows of the private field, five for 
a house in the village for residence after harvest, two- 
and-a-half for the cottage in the field, and ten of the 
public field. If the family consists of more than five 
male persons, the supernumerary male reaching the age 
of sixteen receives twenty-five mows without paying 
any taxes. These amounts refer to farmers ; artisans 
and merchant families receive half the amount of the 
farmer’s, namely fifty mows ; the supernumerary male 
receives twenty mows. 

The age of maturity is twenty ; at that age the full 
share of a hundred mows is received. But the land 
can neither be handed down to descendants, nor 
alienated to others. It reverts to the State at the age 
of sixty. The land is divided into nine grades, accord- 
ing to its quality. The superior is cultivated every 
year ; the ordinary land, every two years. Each 
family receives 100 mows of superior land, or 200 
of ordinary land, or 300 of inferior land. Every 


; 1 A mow is a Chinese acre, the size of which has varied greatly in the course of 
time, At the present moment it is the equivalent of one-sixth of an English acre. 
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three years the land and the residences of the various 
families are interchanged, in order that no one could 
enjoy rich land or suffer poor land indefinitely. Men- 
clus suggests State or community ownership of the 
seed at the time of planting and of the grain after the 
harvest for the purpose of equalising the incidence of 
chance (Bk. I,, 11., 4). 

It is very likely that the Ching Tien system as 
described by the Confucians has never actually existed 
in historical China. What was in operation was prob- 
ably an imperfect system of periodical land redistribu- 
tion, not unlike the manorial system of England, with 
the difference, however, that the inhabitants of ancient 
China were never tied to the soil. ‘This system of land- 
tenure was abolished in the whole of China during the 
Chin Empire in 216 B.c., and the system of personal 
landownership with the right of alienation, subject to 
the territorial sovereignty of the Emperor, instituted. 
But with the Confucian model before the people, 
there were, until the thirteenth century, many attempts 
to return to the Ching Tien system, either in a pure 
or in modified form. These attempts have generally 
failed, because of the obstruction of the wealthy and 
the absence of a proper administrative machinery. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the impotence of these efforts 
to check the tendency towards the creation of lati- 
fundia, the various attempts at land-equalisation have 
not entirely been without effect. For in comparison 
with the state of affairs obtaining in other countries, 
China has always been a model, even if an imperfect 
_ one, of a small land-owning peasantry. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE 


In the Chinese conception of the State, the State is a 
great family in which the Emperor is the Father and 
the people the Child. Like the child, the people are 
irresponsible, even if Heavenly-willed ; they must be 
taught, trained and guided, in order that they might 
be brought into conformity with the way of Nature. 
In this light, government in China takes a different 
aspect from that in the countries of the Western world. 
Government in the West is essentially based on law 
and on the contingent application of force. The 
Chinese system was based on the idea that man was 
by nature good and capable of improvement by in- 
struction. Necessity for laws of a statutory character 
was considered to denote a decay in government. 
Laws in the Celestial Empire were only vindictive 
in character, and were not codified until very late in 
Chinese history. To be governed by law was a sign 
of disrespectability ; the ideal was government by 
the rules of propriety, by benevolence, by virtue, by 
non-assertion. As Confucius said, “I can try a law- 
suit as well as other men, but surely the great thing is 
to bring it about that there be no going to law (Con- 
fucian Analects, Bk. XII., 13). The way to govern 
people is therefore by the inculcation of virtue, and 
good government and proper instruction must always 
go hand in hand. Says Mencius, “ Good government 
is feared by the people, while good instruction is loved 
by them. Good government gets the people’s wealth, 
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while good instruction gets their heart” (Bk. VIL, 
lis, 14). 

Hereditary rank is contrary to Chinese theory, and 
is considered a sign of degeneration. The only period 
in which the hereditary principle, as applied to offices 
outside the Imperial family, found general recognition, 
was during the time of Confucius when there was 
general disorder and chaos. Even hereditary monarchy 
was deplored by Confucius and his school, as it was a 
negation of the principle of virtue. ‘The Chinese ideal 
was democracy, and equality of opportunity. Caste 
was not recognised, but, as Mencius said, ‘‘ some 
labour with their minds, and some with their hands. 
Those who labour with their minds direct others ; 
those who do manual work are directed by others ”’ 
(Bk. III., 1, 4). As the State is divided between 
Emperor and people, the people themselves are divided 
between the ruling officials and the common people. 
The latter are subdivided, in the order of their social 
status, into (4) grain producers and fruit-growers, 
(4) foresters and cattle raisers, (c) artisans, (¢) mer- 
chants, (e) servants, (f) vagrants and common soldiers. 

Thus Chinese democracy does not mean the in- 
herent equality of all men, for ‘‘ men’s minds are 
different just as are their faces.” It does, however, 
mean that man, in order to rise to high position in the 
State, need not be of high blood, or family. Although 
parentage and ancestral lines are greatly honoured, 
the idea of being able to breed superior men is not 
entertained. The superior men must show themselves 
by some objective test to be really superior ; they hold 
their position by merit, as a result of a competitive 
examination. For the Chinese social division does 
not partake of the nature of an exclusive caste-system. 
It is a recognition by society that men are inherently 
different from one another, but they must be given 
equal opportunity to rise from one group to the other. 
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The ruling class forms an aristocracy, but it is an aristo- 
cracy, first of virtue, later of the mind ; it is not an 
aristocracy of birth. It is open to any one who has 
proved by test of examination his knowledge of the 
rules of proper government. The Chinese State, in 
spite of its governmental form, is both in theory and 
practice based on democratic principles, but provision 
is made for a trained ruling class. 

The Chinese ruling class is recruited from among 
the successful candidates of the competitive civil 
service examinations. These examinations were open 
to everyone except those whose ancestors had, for 
three generations, been either actors, barbers, chiropo- 
dists, priests, executioners or domestic servants. ‘The 
applicants who qualified must have taken the third 
highest degree. Advancement came as a result of 
successful service. ‘Training was provided by public 
schools and colleges where education was practically 
free. Any one who showed any aptitude for learning 
had usually no trouble in getting support. The fact 
that examinations were open to rich and poor resulted 
in the case of the latter in a sort of gamble in brains 
on the part of moneylenders, of families, and of 
villages. Once a scholar was assisted he was backed 
to the end ; when he achieved success his opportunity 
to repay his debts arose. 

In dealing with the government of the Celestial 
Empire it is important to realise that the political and 
social unit in China is not the individual, but the 
family. ‘The family often means a whole clan ; it is 
in reality a miniature State, a complete entity executing 
quasi-civil and judicial functions. Theoretically, 
supreme power is vested in the father as head of the 
family, but, in practice, this power has become col- 
lective, being exercised by the family council. The 
father is merely the executive officer ; all decisions of 
any importance are taken by the whole council. 
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The Chinese family system is closely linked up with 
ancestral worship. The continuity of generations has 
made the immortality of the soul a reality. He who 
neglects to do proper reverence to the soul of his 
ancestors commits a serious crime; for a soul no 
longer worshipped is supposed to lose its sense of 
justice. And when the spirits have lost their sense of 
Justice there can be no prosperity in the land. Mar- 
riage is therefore the first duty of all. Hence, bethrothal 
frequently takes place during infancy, and ancestor 
worship, far from chaining the living to the dead, is in 
fact a source of progress, since its most pressing duty 
lies in the provision for the future. 

We have thus here a purely human religion, based 
on reason and reality, without a God other than 
humanity itself, victorious over death and oblivion and 
conscious of its efforts and destinies. ‘There is a 
Heaven in the Chinese conception, but there is no Hell, 
and no purgatory. Exhortations to well-doing and 
warnings against evil-doing are based on a reference 
to the will of Heaven, and the certainty that in this life 
virtue will be rewarded and vice punished. There is 
no promise of rest and comfort beyond the grave. The 
virtuous man may live and die in suffering and dis- 
grace ; his posterity will reap the rewards of his 
merits. Thus, ancestor worship, finding on this 
earth and in this life its purpose and justification, may, 
spiritually, be inferior to the supernatural religions 
such as Christianity, but of all the solutions which man 
has proposed for the problem of life, it is the most 
human, and therefore the most suitable to his require- 
ments. | 

The family as a social and political unit, then, is a 
small State, with its civil and judicial organs, with its 
own capital city, the ancestral hall. The ancestral 
hall is really the home of the remotest ancestor from 
whom the family or clan can trace its descent. Under 
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it are minor ancestral halls maintained by each indi- 
vidual family. In these ancestral halls are kept the 
family records, dealing with the registration of births 
and deaths, of marriage and divorce. These records 
are accepted as legal evidence of civil status. 

All members of the family or clan have equal rights 
and duties toward the ancestral hall, ranging from the 
observance of family customs to the rendering of 
pecuniary assistance to materially less fortunate mem- 
bers. Moral rules regarding the private and public 
conduct of members are exhibited in the ancestral hall 
with various penalties for the breaches thereof. All 
these rules are enforced by the family tribunal, and 
even officials are amenable to family jurisdiction for 
acts committed in their official capacity which would 
otherwise escape justice. Appeal from the family 
tribunal to the law is seldom made : such an act would 
bring disgrace to the family. Inter-family disputes 
are also settled by mutual agreement. 

These duties involve corresponding rights. Every 
family or clan has always some property attached to 
the ancestral hall, usually in the form of land. This 
patrimonial property is inalienable, and out of its 
income certain benefits, in money or in kind, are dis- 
_ tributed to all male members of the family and to all 
the widows, thus guaranteeing them a certain minimum 
level of existence. All those over sixty receive extra 
benefits in recognition of their attaining the venerable 
age ; in reality this extra benefit is of course an old-age 
pension. Free education to all the children of the 
family or clan is given where such is possible. Most 
families also make provision for maternity and other 
benefits, the social importance of which has only lately 
been realised in the West. 

In every family there have been, at times, public 
officials and even viceroys, but also ordinary peasants 
and artisans. What has happened in the past may 
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recur in the future. This is realised by every one in 
China. Hence, social relations are more truly demo- 
cratic there than anywhere else, and this without the 
conceit of newly attained equality which is so depressing 
in some Western countries. 

When several families group together in a rural 
district, they form a village. The family ‘elders form 
the village gentry, who maintain the ordinary local 
services, including education and poor relief to those 
not already provided for by their own families. The 
village gentry form also the judicial authority, both in 
civil disputes and criminal cases. Only exceptional 
cases are brought to the notice of the imperial magis- 
trate by the village gentry who act as the intermediary 
between the official and the villagers, and to whom any 
magistrate must be acceptable. 

The system of government in a town does not differ 
in essence from that of a village or family. The town 
dwellers, mostly engaged in various trades, form guilds 
which unite masters and men. These guilds enforce 
discipline on their members, arbitrate in trade disputes, 
provide for the maintenance of the poor members and 
the education of their children. Collectively, the guilds 
maintain orphanages and poor-widow institutions. 
The leading members of the guilds, together with some 
retired officials and men of literary distinction, form the 
city gentry who in fact if not in law are responsible 
for the government of the city. 

In the province a similar situation prevails. It is 
the gentry in the provincial capital, acting in concert 
with the gentry in the provincial centres, rather than 
the Imperial governor, who determine the policy of 
the provincial administration. 

With regard to the Central Government, there were 
until recently six divisions of government, each headed 
by a Minister. The highest of these departments was 
the Office of Heaven, which in later times became the 
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Board of Civil Office. This department had the general 
control over all the other departments, and the control 
and appointment of all officials. It regulated the food 
and dress of the Emperor. The chief of this depart- 
ment, the Minister of Heaven, was also the Prime 
Minister. In later years his supervising office was put 
into commission, and taken over by the Imperial 
Cabinet and the Grand Council. The Minister of 
Earth was charged with the instruction of the people, 
especially in agriculture, that being the chief source of 
national wealth and consequently of government 
revenue. This department grew into the Board of 
Revenue. The Minister of Spring was in charge of 
the State ceremonial ; his office corresponded to the 
modern Board of Ceremonies. ‘The Minister of 
Summer enforced the executive powers, providing 
for the raising, training and equipping of troops. 
This department became the Board of War. ‘The 
Minister of Autumn had charge of the administra- 
tion of the law ; it became the Board of Justice. 
The Minister of Winter was in charge of the 
public works ; his office corresponded to the Board 
of Works. 

Under this system the function of the Emperor 
could not but be purely ceremonial. His principal duty 
was the yearly sacrifice and prayer at the Altar of 
Heaven where he gave account of his stewardship. 
As the Emperor was responsible to Heaven, so were 
the viceroys and governors of the provinces responsible 
to the Emperor, 7.¢., in practice, to the departments of 
government. But as the report to Heaven was but an 
annual duty, and the signs of acceptance of this report 
found only in the prosperity of the people, so was the 
responsibility of the provincial authorities indefinite. 
Their tenure of office depended mainly on two con- 
siderations, the happiness of the people and the steady 
flow of revenue from the province to the capital. The 
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fact of the latter was proof of the former. In the last 
instance, the people are thus the real rulers, for a steady 
flow of revenue is only possible when the people are 
prosperous and contented. It is they who in the final 
resort decide on the amount of the tax which is to be 
transmitted periodically through the district and pro- 
vincial officials to the capital. Chinese government, 
in spite of its form, was in theory and practice a demo- 
cracy. Institutions, such as the boycott, the guild, the 
strike, the trade combination, throve and developed in 
Chinese society. The rules which governed the actions 
of these institutions were such as made them stand out 
definitely as agencies of the people and rendered the 
actions of Imperial officers nugatory if disapproved by 
them. 

For it must be realised that the power of legislation 
and of taxation is not, in practice, the Emperor’s 
prerogative. Law in China is nothing but custom, 
which has, because of widespread usage, been raised 
to a new dignity. Hence the failure of so many 
Imperial reformers who tried to introduce far-reaching 
social schemes from above and without adequate pre- 
parations. ‘The imposition of new taxes and the in- 
crease of the weight of the old ones cannot take place 
without the co-operation of the gentry in the different 
provincial centres. The lightness with which Imperial 
taxation pressed upon the people, even after the 
influence of the West had greatly added to the func- 
tions and expenditures of the Imperial government, 
may be deduced from an estimate made by Sir Robert 
Hart, the Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, in 1901. According to this estimate the 
total amount received by the central Treasury in 1900, | 
including the maritime customs duties, was about 
100 million taels, or £15,000,000. Allowing for 
100 per cent. increase, to cover extortion, “ squeeze,” 
and the cost of transmission, the total taxation of the 
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400 million Chinese people amounted to no more than 
about £30,000,000 a year. 

In the Chinese system of government the repre- 
sentative idea has no place. Chinese democracy is a 
democracy not based on the existence of law. Govern- 
ment by law is impersonal and is conducive to litiga- 
tions which are often decided not on the merits of the 
particular case but on the merits of the law. Here 
morality is removed from the government and from 
the law. Chinese democracy on the other hand is a 
direct democracy. As a rule it is reluctant to move, 
especially in the matter of innovations. But when it 
acts, notably in the case of persistent abuse, its judg- 
ments are quick and final. ‘The general will in China 
does not function in general elections every four or 
seven years, but it judges men already in power, and 
whatever the form of government, in times of emer- 
gency, it is the democratic will which has the deter- 
mining voice. To be sure, in normal times, this 
general will tends to make itself felt in opposition 
rather than in initiative. This tendency, while con- 
ducive to social stability, is apt to render the social 
and political system rigid and conservative, but this 
criticism applies to democracy in general. 


PAR DT 
THE NEW CHINA 


CHARTER. Vi 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF TRADITIONAL CHINA 


Tue creation of the Wai Wu Pu, or Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, with precedence over the existing 
ministries, on July 24th, 1901, in accordance with the 
Boxer Protocol, marked officially the end of the 
Celestial Empire. The conception of the Chinese 
State as co-extensive with the civilised universe gave 
place to that of China as merely one of the many 
national States of the world. The idea that China was 
surrounded only by barbarians was discarded ; foreign 
countries. were put on a level of equality with China 
without any idea of assimilation. 

The new situation created, however, was in effect 
only the formal acknowledgment of a state of affairs 
which had existed for nearly a century. Ever since 
1842 with the Treaty of Nanking China had entered 
into formal engagements with the West, but foreign 
relations were considered officially as non-existent, 
even when in 1860 Western Powers obtained the right 
to have resident ministers in Peking. Foreign coun- 
tries in their diplomatic dealings with the Chinese 
Government had to deal with an improvised Board, 
the Tsung Li Yamen, which had no official status in 
the administration of the Empire. The reception of 
foreign diplomats at the Court was a matter of special 
arrangement and considered as an act of grace on the 
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part of the Celestial Sovereign ; it was not a part of 
ordinary Court ceremonial, and it took the Chinese 
Government over half a century to recognise the new 
conditions created as a result of China’s contact with 
the West. 

The reasons for China’s reluctance to enter into a 
relationship of formal equality with the Western 
countries are not far to seek. China in the past, in 
the period between 200 and 2,000 years ago, was looked 
upon as the centre of the universe. It was surrounded 
only by barbarian countries which regarded China as 
paramount, considering it an honour to pay tribute 
to China and a disgrace not to be allowed to become 
one of her dependencies. Even Japan was at one time 
one of China’s tributary States. Foreign traders and 
travellers, all through Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
had no difficulty in gaining admission to China. No 
restrictions of any kind were imposed on the free 
movement of foreigners in China ; they were placed 
on practically the same footing as the Chinese, even 
as regards official employment. Historically China 
has accepted any religion and any race from any part of 
the world. The so-called Barbarians were made not 
only common citizens, but also prominent officials, 
civil and military. But the Chinese Emperors, even 
when of alien stock, were not disposed to enter into 
formal relations with the outside world, because of 
the theory of the universal State. 

With the advent of the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the English, however, the Chinese authorities reversed 
their liberal attitude towards the foreigners. For these 
Western Europeans started their intercourse with 
China on the assumption that China was a “‘ state of 
nature” in which violence, not justice and righteous- 
ness, was to be the arbiter. The spectacle presented 
by the Western adventurers, from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century until well-nigh the 
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present day, was usually one of general lawlessness 
and mutual hatred. In this background it was only 
natural that China gradually imposed rigid restrictions 
on foreign intercourse, and that the Chinese became 
confirmed in their belief that theirs was the only true 
civilisation in the world. Their theory of the universal 
State was not dislodged by the encounter witha superior, 
if different, civilisation, but by their inability to resist 
the power of Western arms. The superiority of the 
West in mechanical, especially military, affairs enabled 
them to force their will upon the Chinese. The history 
of the Western dominance over China is comparatively 
short ; nevertheless it is long enough to cause the 
complete dislocation of the Chinese national fabric. 

Modern apologists of Western aggression in China 
condone the forcing of China’s gates as being to the 
immediate benefit of the Chinese people themselves. 
“ To England belongs the supreme honour of breaking 
down the isolation of China. The nation for many 
long ages has waited, unconscious of its needs, for a 
deliverer. . . . England’s armies came and English 
guns were heard. . . . How little did those men 
dream . . . that behind the tumult and mad rush of 
the battle there were deeper forces at work that were 
going to bring a mighty deliverance to the people of 
this great Empire !”’ wrote not very long ago the 
Rev. J. Macgowan. Of late the note of exultation has 
somewhat toned down, and only the aspect of mutual 
benefit is being emphasised. It is asserted that it is 
both to the good of the West and of China that China 
_ should trade with the West and allow her natural 

resources to be developed. 

Those familiar with the facts of Chinese national 
economy and of her modern diplomatic history, how- 
ever, may be pardoned for being more critical of the 
Western record in China, and of the supposed needs 
of the Chinese people. For China produces every- 
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thing needed for the happiness of its inhabitants, 
and Western countries have forced trade upon the 
Chinese solely for their own benefit, giving them in 
exchange things which they would do better without. 

The first official war between China and Great 
Britain, for instance, was fought, on the Chinese side, 
on the question of opium and the subjection of 
foreigners to Chinese jurisdiction. British apologists 
maintain that the war was brought on by the corrup- 
tion and the intolerable arrogance of the Chinese 
officials, and the invidious restrictions on trade imposed 
by the Chinese. They cite the fact that the Nanking 
Treaty contained no legalisation of the opium trade as 
proof that opium was not the cause of the war. The 
fact that the Chinese had to pay an indemnity of six 
million dollars for the opium destroyed by order of 
High Commissioner Lin, that opium constituted about 
$4 per cent. of the total British imports at the time of 
the opium war, that the most aggressive elements 
among the British traders of the period were the 
opium magnates, is just conveniently forgotten.+ 
But, whatever the real causes of the Opium War, it is 
significant that the opening of China to the commerce 
cf the West was attended by a war undertaken in con- 
nection with so iniquitous a traffic as that in opium. 
The circumstances which attended the first formal 


” 


1 A passage from Joshua Rowntree’s ‘“‘ Imperial Drug Traffic, 
this connection be conveniently quoted :— 

“ Never has a great trade sprung up under more extraordinary circumstances. A 
Government pushed to the utmost the growth of the poppy, and the manufacture 
and sale of the drug, for the sake of revenue. It licensed the ships that carried the 
drug, with their captains and crews. It provided that they should be absolutely 
controlled by its officers in China. It affixed its own stamp to the drug and took 
pains that it should be manufactured to suit the taste of the Chinese. Yet because 
the trade was illegal, it disclaimed, and instructed its officers at the receiving port to 
disclaim, all knowledge of the trade. The drug was frequently confiscated, and 
natives executed for criminal disobedience to the laws of their country. The smug- 
gling led to piracy ; boat crews were armed to the teeth ; a merchant concerned had 
‘known some instances in which the opium boats have been seized and the crews 
have had heads cut off.’ Still the illusion was kept up. The Government receiving 
its income from such a source ostentatiously washed its hands in innocence, and 
forbade its officials to engage in the later stage of the trade!” (pp. 26, 27). 


1906, might in 
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connection with the West continued to characterise, 
until the present day, the nature of the relationship 
between China and the West. ‘The treaties which 
were concluded as a result of this and subsequent wars 
became the basis of the foreign domination of China 
which was to result in the complete disintegration and 
confusion of the Chinese national and social structure. 

The right of consular jurisdiction, as a rule extorted 
from China at the point of the bayonet, has in practice 
not only operated as a restriction on her territorial 
and administrative sovereignty and thrown the adminis- 
tration of justice in cases where foreigners and Chinese 
are mixedly concerned, out of gear, but it has also been 
made the pretext under which foreigners claim immu- 
nity from local taxes and excises which the Chinese 
themselves are required to pay. It has further led to 
conditions which are a definite and deliberate viola- 
tion of treaty stipulations, such as the maintenance, 
without China’s consent, of armed troops upon her 
soil, the establishment and operation until very recently 
of foreign post offices within her borders, the erection 

of wireless stations, and the like. 

But the right of extraterritoriality, however insulting, 
in its later phases, to Chinese national dignity, is, in 
its ultimate effects, not so disastrous to the life of the 
nation as the restrictions which the Powers have 
placed on China’s fiscal autonomy. The treaties which 
were concluded from 1842 onwards deprived China 
of her sovereign right of fixing her maritime customs 
rates, by the provision of the conventional tariff which, 
nominally amounting to 5 per cent., seldom yielded 
more than 24 per cent. While China lost the right of 
fixing her customs rates as a result of defeat in war, 
she lost the right of controlling her customs adminis- 
tration in time of peace by the appointment of a foreign 
Inspector-General for the collection of the customs 
revenues. While it must be admitted that this arrange- 
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ment worked out, in the beginning, to the financial 
advantage of the Chinese Government, it must also be 
realised that with the mortgaging of the customs 
revenues to foreign bondholders an intolerable situa- 
tion was soon created. For this official, theoretically 
a subordinate of the Chinese Government, is a foreign 
autocrat who not only monopolises all the important 
posts for the benefit of foreigners only, but is in fact 
able to, and often does, defy the instructions and wishes 
of the Chinese authorities, if in his opinion foreign 
interests would be jeopardised. It is evident that tariff 
restriction and the foreign administration of China’s 
principal sources of revenue—since 1913 the adminis- 
tration of the Salt Gabelle was added—has had a paralys- 
ing effect on the life of the Chinese nation. In the first 
place, the lowness of the tariff made it impossible for 
the Chinese Government to readjust its income to its 
rapidly increasing expenditure. For it must be remem- 
bered that China is essentially an agricultural com- 
munity : direct taxes are more or less stereotyped, 
especially under the conditions in which the Chinese 
Government is functioning, and any large increase of 
income has therefore to be derived from an increase of 
the indirect taxes. But not only are the fiscal needs of 
the Chinese people sacrificed to the economic and 
political interests of the foreigner, but a rational develop- 
ment of Chinese commerce and industry is made 
impossible. The tariff rate is seldom over 24 per cent. 
effective on all imports, irrespective of whether they 
are luxuries, necessaries or definitely harmful commo- 
dities, and the imports of the socially useful goods 
cannot therefore be stimulated at the expense of the 
less desirable ones. The exemption of /ikin payments 
granted to foreign goods, once a transit due of a 
nominal 23 per cent. has been paid, further makes 
China the only country in the world that discriminates 
against its own goods and gives preference to the 
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foreigner. Moreover, the greater part of the customs 
(and salt) revenues is pledged to the payment of the 
different indemnities which have from time to time 
been imposed on the Chinese people, leaving very little 
over for the financing of social and other measures 
necessary in the course of the national readjustment to 
the changed international situation. No money was 
left over for the promotion of educational schemes, 
for administrative reorganisation, for national defence 
measures. ‘The relative inflexibility of the tariff made 
it further impossible for China to pay off the indem- 
nities at the rate thought desirable ; in fact, China 
plunged further and further into the morass of in- 
debtedness.. 

Whenever extraordinary expenditure had to take 
place recourse had to be taken to international loans, an 
expediency which, naturally enough, was encouraged 
and sometimes diplomatically suggested by the Powers, 
even if the money to be lent to China had first to be 
borrowed from another country. For by the end of the 
nineteenth century the foreign Powers came to realise 
that the method of open aggression and of punitive 
expeditions had to be supplemented by something 
more permanent and subtle. Advantage was there- 
fore taken of the instrumentality of international 
finance which was not only to complete the financial 
grip upon China but also to effect the political and 
administrative disintegration of China. A twofold 
result was thereby brought about. Firstly, the hypo- 
thecation and administration of China’s principal 
_ sources of revenue was put on a securer and more 
regular basis, and the control of her vital economic 
resources and strategic points effected for the benefit 
of the foreign bondholders and their respective 
governments. Secondly, the loans being concluded 
without popular sanction and in violation of con- 
stitutional provisions, chaos and confusion ensued 
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in the Chinese body politic. For the loan funds were, 
ever since the establishment of the Chinese Republic, 
devoted, not to productive administrative uses, but, 
with the knowledge and intention of the lending 
parties, explicitly or under a disguise, to the further- 
ance of civil disturbance in China. The first big loan 
by the international Banking Consortium to the 
Chinese Administration, the Reorganisation Loan of 
1913, for instance, was effected for the sole purpose of 
enabling the late President Yiian Shih-K‘ai to consoli- 
date his personal authority, and to establish a reac- 
tionary military dictatorship over China. China was 
then at once thrown into the throes of a civil war, as 
the Revolutionary Party which had the majority in the 
Chinese Parliament could not take lying down the 
constitutional violations committed by the President 
with the connivance of the Powers. At his death in 
1916, Yiian’s military party underwent a split, and 
China entered the period of private wars between the 
different rival ‘Tuchiins. For a consideration, the 
official and non-official agents of certain Powers sup- 
ported one or the other or both of the rival military 
leaders against each other, as continued civil war might 
be expected to tear China to pieces and provide them 
with the opportunity of fishing in troubled waters. 
Whole provinces became mortgaged, and the most 
cherished economic concessions were to be had for 
mere pittances from needy war-lords. The result was 
a complete impoverishment of the peasant population 
in the affected areas. Millions of peasants were 
obliged to leave their farms and either take up the 
profession of banditry, or else emigrate to the vicinity 
of the treaty ports and seek employment as factory hands 
under the most terrible conditions. 

The same treaties which in 1858 legalised the opium 
trade gave privileges for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. As the introduction of opium into China pro- 
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vided the Powers with the opportunity to throw into 
confusion the Chinese administrative system, the 
introduction of the treaty missionary became the means 
par excellence to effect the break up of Chinese society 
and the dismemberment of the Chinese Empire. The 
result of the advent of the treaty missionary in China 
was in the first instance the creation of conditions which 
afforded the Western Powers the occasion to deprive 
China of large and important pieces of territory, to 
demand and acquire valuable concessions, and to exact 
hugeindemnities. China’s major losses of dependencies 
such as Annam and Tonkin, the cession of Kiaochow 
to Germany, of Port Arthur to Russia, of Weihaiwei to 
Great Britain, of the Kwangchow Bay, the origin and 
development of the Boxer Movement, all bore a very 
close relation to missionary activities in the interior of 
China. 

Socially, missionary activities, in attempting to sub- 
stitute an alien civilisation and, to the Chinese mind, 
an unreal and impracticable system of religious 
morality in place of the national system of civilisation 
and ethics, have resulted in the creation of a schism in 
the solidarity of the Chinese people. The Christians 
in China were always apt to form a community of their 
own, in separation from the rest of their fellow-citizens, 
under the protection of their missionaries, and ulti- 
mately, under the protection of “the missionaries’ 
respective governments. Religion became a means of 
wholesale denationalisation, and of acquiring a privi- 
leged social and political status. The tradition has 
further been allowed to grow and even encouraged that 
acceptance of the Christian creed makes the Chinese 
Christian somehow a superior being, and the absence of 
a historical sense in the majority of the converts has 
led to the uncritical and unqualified contempt for the 
native institutions which cannot fail to be associated 
with the dark ages of paganism. 
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To admit the disintegrating effects of missionary 
influence in China should not, however, blind us to the 
fact that some good has resulted from missionary 
activities. Credit must be given to the early mis- 
sionaries, especially the Jesuits, for having translated 
and written a number of books in Chinese on Western 
learning, and also for having first given special atten- 
tion to the education of women. In spite of the fact 
that the quality of missionary education is often of very 
doubtful value, and very much overrated by its eulo- 
gists, one must, in honesty, recognise that it was 
largely through missionary education, however un- 
suitable for the harmonious development of the Chinese 
youth, that the Chinese intellectuals were first enabled 
to gain knowledge, however superficial and distorted, 
of Western culture and civilisation. If for a long time 
a mistaken conception regarding the nature of its 
foundation gained currency, the basis of a more inti- 
mate contact with Western ideas was nevertheless laid. 
Although missionary propaganda has generally, in the 
interest of evangelisation, distorted and exaggerated 
the evils in the Chinese social system, the very existence 
of outside criticism, however unjust, made it easier for 
the Chinese thinkers of the twentieth century to sub- 
mit the foundations of Chinese civilisation to a thorough 
examination, and to think out the measures that will 
enable the Chinese people to meet the West on terms 
of equality. While it is thus undeniable that missionary 
activities were to a large extent responsible, directly 
and indirectly, for the disintegration of Chinese 
society, the very confusion which ensued became the 
By aoe to the building up of a better society than the 
old. 

China, in the past, was justly regarded as the most 
stable and permanent of commonwealths. Dynasties 
rise and decline, sovereigns may be dethroned, their 
whole families cut off, but institutions and opinions 
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survive the wreck of revolutions. The social and 
economic conditions of the people have remained, in 
their essentials, unaltered during the last 2,000 years. 

China’s national economy was agricultural, and on 
the whole well balanced between production and con- 
sumption. A livelihood, however low in standard 
from the modern point of view, was guaranteed to 
every individual. China was self-sufficient and the 
people could satisfy all their needs without any foreign 
trade at all. The advent of the Western merchant and 
industrialist in the nineteenth century succeeded, 
within less than a century, in tearing asunder the 
Chinese social and economic structure ; Western 
capitalist penetration accomplished the feat which no 
previous misgovernment by any Chinese Emperor 
could attain. 

First came opium, the consumption of which 
demoralised and impoverished millions of industrious 
workers. Hitherto large sections of China’s popula- 
tion of artisans and small peasants had gained a liveli- 
hood, or at least part of it, by the spinning and weaving 
of cotton goods. But there came, with the opening of 
the treaty ports, the sudden influx of machine-made 
commodities which could be sold cheaper than the old 
hand-made goods. At one stroke millions of poor 
people were deprived of the possibility of getting a 
livelihood at all. In England the industrial revolution 
brought suffering to the homes of thousands of 
workers, who were thrown out of work by the factory 
system of production, but the factory absorbed the 
labour of many of them, and the world-market that 
the ‘‘ workshop of the world ” soon acquired permitted 
an expansion which gave employment to the remainder 
of them, even if it were under the most appalling con- 
ditions. But in China in the nineteenth century the 
loss of employment through the loss of the home 
market for domestic production was not compen- 
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sated by the possibility of employment in the factories. 
It was only by the end of the century, with the begin- 
ning of industrialisation, that those who survived the 
period of starvation could be absorbed, and even then 
only a mere fraction. The introduction of mechanical 
transport to China played in the same way havoc with 
the millions engaged in inland transportation. But 
the difficulties in connection with the opening up of 
China to modern civilisation do not end with the 
creation of the disinherited proletariat in the towns 
and the landless peasantry. 

The entry of China into the economy of the world 
by means of railways and steamers resulted in a general 
increase of the prices of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
the exportation of which, with the exception of rice, 
the Chinese Government could not prevent because 
of the conventional tariff. Those artisans who are 
fortunate enough not to be crushed by the deadly 
competition of the foreign mass products thus find 
their cost of raw materials and cost of living rising 
beyond comprehension and beyond remedy. 

The general effect of the linking up of the Chinese 
economy with the markets of the world has therefore 
been in the first place the throwing into confusion of 
the delicately balanced economic system of China, 
with an attendant lowering of the standard of life of a 
great part of the population. The old system kept the 
population just above starvation level, but they were 
relatively happy and contented. The opening up of 
the country to the foreign profiteer and the introduc- 
tion of the industrial era sunk scores of millions below 
it. The conventional tariff, discriminating against 
Chinese products and favouring foreign goods, made 
China the dumping ground for the surplus products 
of the rest of the world, rendering it well-nigh impos- 
sible for the Chinese to start new industries or resusci- 
tate old ones. 
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On the other hand, the new system of production, 
initiated by foreigners, found ready adherents among 
the Chinese well-to-do people in the treaty ports. 
Coincident with the creation of the new poor was the 
rise of a new class of capitalists and landlords. The 
latter consist of treaty-port merchants and retired 
officials who have acquired their estates by lending 
money to poor peasants who cannot repay their loans. 
They are absentees, and lack the traditions of the old- 
established gentry. In some provinces the process has 
gone on so rapidly that what was once an independent 
peasantry is now a class of tenants paying as much as 
50 to 75 per cent. of the yield of the fields in rent. 
The poverty of the Chinese village may have causes © 
difficult to remove, such as the excessive subdivision 
of the land and the floods from the deforested moun- 
tains, but the disintegrating influence of Western 
capitalism is unmistakable. 

The old Chinese social hierarchy which placed the 
scholar immediately after the official, the peasant after 
the scholar, the artisan after the peasant, and the 
merchant at the bottom of the ladder, broke down in 
practice even if still maintained in theory. With the 
accentuation of inequalities of wealth the Chinese 
capitalist attained a predominant position, especially 
in view of the permanent bankruptcy of the Chinese 
Government. Wealth, not virtue and official recogni- 
tion, became henceforth the social objective. Nepotism 
and corruption became rife in Chinese officialdom. 
The defects of the family system which placed loyalty 
to the family above duty to the State became trans- 
parent. | 

The result of the contact of China with the West 
in the nineteenth century has thus been one series of 
complications, due to the fact that China’s administra- 
tive and legal systems, and China’s national economy 
were so ill-suited to the requirements of modern inter- 
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national trade, as to shake the fabric of the Chinese 
State to its very foundations. How to devise the 
measures for accommodating the Chinese social and 
political structure to the changed conditions brought 
about by the onslaught of the military aggression and 
capitalist industrialism of the West, how to effect the 
resuscitation of the Old China and build a new social 
order on its ruins, is the problem to be solved in the 
twentieth century. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TRANSVALUATION OF VALUES 


Our of the confusion and chaos which attended 
China’s forced contact with the West a new spirit of 
revolt arose which, however, in its initial stages, was 
rather haphazard in nature, as might be expected from 
a bewildered and demoralised nation. There was no 
Chinese leader who knew exactly what China was in 
need of. It was not until after more than half a century 
of bitter suffering that the Chinese thinkers discovered 
the way towards national regeneration. 


THE PRE-REPUBLICAN REFORMS 


The earliest expressions of this new spirit were 
found in the Taiping Rebellion which lasted from 
1850 to 1865. ‘The Taiping leaders were inspired 
by some Christian scriptures which they took literally 
and interpreted in the light of their Confucian and 
Buddhist conceptions. ‘They aimed at the establish- 
ment of a classless social order as well as the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty, which had lost all its original 
vitality and become utterly unfit to deal with the new 
international situation. The Taiping leaders had so 
wide a following among the disinherited peasantry 
that the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty seemed 
to be a foregone conclusion. The foreign powers, 
however, in spite of the fact that they were in a state 
of war with the Chinese Government, intervened on 
the side of the ruling Dynasty, realising that a success- 
ful revolution would be against their own interests. 
Thus the central government remained in the hands of 
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ignorant and intriguing princes, eunuchs and old 
women. The infamous system of the sale of public 
offices, introduced as a measure of war finance, was 
retained as a regular institution of government, a form 
of corruption which poisoned the whole life of the 
nation. 

For the next thirty years, the Chinese people were 
too cowed to undertake any radical reforms. The fear 
of foreign intervention paralysed every progressive 
movement. Moreover, the Chinese intellectuals were 
still too much under the influence of the Confucian 
morality of loyalty to the Emperor to advocate any 
drastic action against the Manchu Dynasty. But 
defeat in the war against France in 1885, and again 
in 1895 against Japan, followed by the international 
scramble for concessions and leases at the end of the 
century, at last woke China from her slumber. It was 
the general feeling among the Chinese thinkers that, 
unless the process of spoliation could be stopped, the 
days of China’s independence were numbered. A 
number of political pamphlets (usually under some 
such title as “‘ Warnings ’’) came into existence, advo- 
cating political and financial reform, military reorgani- 
sation, radical changes in the civil service examinations. 
As a result, even if reluctantly, arsenals were estab- 
lished, the nucleus of a modern navy was formed, a 
start was made with the translation into Chinese of 
treatises on mechanics, physics, chemistry, inter- 
national law, foreign history and geography. The 
Chinese classics ceased to be the exclusive subject- 
matter of examination papers ; the “ new” learning, 
consisting chiefly of useless summaries of European 
and American history and of elementary physics and 
mechanics, was adopted in the curriculum of the more 
fashionable schools. It was next realised that the 
adoption of external equipment had to be supplemented 
by constitutional reorganisation. Thus the Reform 
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Movement of 1898 was set on foot. Under the guid- 
ance of K‘ang Yu-Wei and Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao, Emperor 
Kuang Hsti, between June and September, 1898, 
issued edict after edict, in an attempt to transform in 
a few months the institutions based on thousands of 
years of settled government, and to correct the abuses 
engendered by nearly a century of inefficient adminis- 
tration. The Reform Edicts covered nearly every 
field of administration. The wéuchang (essay), as the 
feature of the competitive examinations, was abolished, 
and colleges were to be established in the place of the 
old academies, where students could prepare them- 
selves for the newly altered examinations. The 
translation of foreign books was promoted and foreign 
travel encouraged. Numerous sinecure offices were 
abolished. 

But there were elements in the national character 
too strong and too deeply rooted to be thus precipi- 
tously cast off. In his zeal for reform, the Emperor 
came into conflict with the vested interests of the con- 
servative ministers of State and other high officials, 
who forthwith conspired to bring about the coup a’ état 
of 1898. Most prominent among the conspirators was 
Yiian Shih-K‘ai. Yiian hada reputation for modernism 
and enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor. But not 
content with merely playing a secondary ré/e, he pro- 
ceeded, at a critical moment, to betray his master, and 
went over to the reactionary side. The Empress 
Dowager Tz‘e Hsi emerged from her retirement and 
succeeded in virtually imprisoning the Emperor and 
in checking the Reform Movement. Six of the 
Reformers were put to death; K‘ang Yu-Wei and 
Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao succeeded in escaping and went into 
exile. 

But short-lived though the Reform Movement of 
1898 was, its effects were far-reaching. Since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century no political move- 
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ment had exercised such a profound influence on the 
Chinese intelligentsia. "The exiled Reformers con- 
tinued to exert a nation-wide influence over the 
younger generation. In 1898, Yen Fu first published 
his translation of Huxley’s “ Evolution and Ethics,” 
which went through several editions. ‘The doctrine 
of natural selection became popularised. Later on 
came John Stuart Mill’s “On Liberty and Logic,”’ 
Spencer’s “ Sociology,” and Adam Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations.’ ‘Thus Yen Fu introduced to China 
several aspects of the modern thought of the West, 
but it was only a beginning. The Russo-Japanese war 
further demonstrated the imperious need of modernisa- 
tion. The lesson of that sensational victory was that 
through an efficiently undertaken and thorough 
Westernisation Japan, a small country, could defeat a 
giant empire of Europe. After the spectacle of Japan’s 
triumph, the cry for reforms could no longer be 
resisted. Westernised Japan became China’s model. 
Students were encouraged to go abroad. The old 
Chinese academies of learning and the competitive 
literary examinations gave way to schools with class- 
rooms in which the sciences, instead of the Confucian 
classics, were taught. An Imperial commission com- 
posed of princes and high officials was sent abroad in 
1905 to study the governmental methods of the West ; 
and in 1908 preparations were made for the introduc- 
tion of constitutional government on the Western 
model. 

Unfortunately the reform measures were under- 
taken, though with high-minded enthusiasm, in com- 
plete ignorance, and without any adequate preparation 
or any conscious planning. Modernisation was 
blindly conceived ; and only the superficial qualities 
of Western civilisation were seized upon. It was 
primitive imitation without any rational appreciation 
and critical judgment. Neither did the intellectual 
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leaders of the period realise the meaning of the measures 
they were advocating. Owing to the language barrier 
K‘ang Yu-Wei and Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao were themselves 
ignorant of the foundations of Western culture. If 
they were aware of the superior utility of the mechanical 
sciences, they did not realise that the mechanical 
methods of the West had their own appropriate systems 
of thought. They were only conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the old Chinese learning and that it was 
necessary to supplement it. In their view China’s 
demoralisation and decay were chiefly due to her 
defective political organisation, so unlike that of the 
Western countries, and to them political reform became 
China’s most pressing need. What they effected was 
therefore merely a change of unessentials which not 
only brought the nation no nearer to salvation, but 
actually aggravated the situation. 

The Chinese academy of learning was admittedly 
useless as a training ground for good generals, but the 
importance of its scientific tradition and its method of 
self-study, the fact that the best Universities of the 
West were based on the same principles, were not 
realised. The competitive civil service examinations 
which opened the doors of Chinese officialdom (before 
their corruption by the sale of public offices after the 
‘Taiping Rebellion) to the talented only, were abolished 
instead of reformed ; this, at a time when the Western 
Powers themselves had just adopted that very same 
system in the place of that of patronage and jobbery. 
The government departments were given new names, 
but the personnel remained unchanged, and those who 
had paid for their appointments were allowed to stay. 
The new schools were based on the missionary schools, 
and carried the whole burden of their tradition of 
dogma and authority, together with their antiquated 
methods. They were, from the nature of the case, 
incapable of becoming centres for advanced scientific 
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research and cultural studies, or for training students for 
the new leadership. The students who had studied 
abroad returned, as a rule, either denationalised, or 
else so specialised in their narrow fields of enquiry that 
they were incapable of assuming any intellectual 
leadership. The universities and colleges which were 
founded, far from contributing to the regeneration of 
the Chinese intelligentsia, only provided cheap oppor- 
tunities for obtaining diplomas with which to enter 
the Government service, or else served as the training 
ground for the compradores of the foreign business 
houses. China in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury was in a pitiful condition indeed. Politically dis- 
integrated, economically disturbed and impoverished, 
her intellectual leaders proved themselves as yet unequal 
to the task of national reconstruction. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1911, and the 
establishment of the Republic in 1912 under the 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, did not alter the situa- 
tion beyond giving it another name. The untimely 
and repeated interference of Great Britain and France, 
in defence of their vested interests, prevented it from 
completing its natural course, which would have been 
a radical overhauling of the Chinese politico-economic 
system. A premature peace between the Revolu- 
tionaries and the Northern reactionaries (who had the 
backing of the Imperialist Powers) was established 
because it was thought that prolongation of the civil 
war might bring about armed intervention by, and 
ultimately the domination of, the Great Powers. The 
duration of the Revolution was too short for the new 
leaders to acquire prominence and prestige sufficient 
to balance the combined strength of the reactionaries 
and Imperialists. The masses were deprived of their 
chance actively to participate in the liberation move- 
ment, or even to realise the significance of the event. 
The result was chaos and confusion. For the time, the 
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attention of China’s inielligentsia was of necessity 
turned from political to cultural problems. 

The immediate success of the republican revolution, 
however, restored to the Chinese people the sense of 
self-confidence lost by so many years of national 
humiliation. It showed them their ability to throw off 
a foreign yoke, and the ready recognition of the Chinese 
Republic was regarded as a recognition of China’s self- 
consciousness. Somewhat paradoxically, perhaps, the 
European War of 1914 only strengthened the feeling 
of self-confidence. ‘The forced participation of the 
Chinese in this internecine warfare destroyed the White 
Man’s prestige, while the methods of mutual destruc- 
tion employed by the Christian nations revived the old 
Chinese contempt for the Western interpretation of 
civilisation. There was not only a moral, but an 
“actual”? advantage drawn from the Great War. 
Europe’s preoccupation with homicide on a scale 
never attempted before gave China a breathing space, 
during which native industries were allowed to develop 
and a relative prosperity to result, in spite of the 
' political disturbances. 


THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 


_In the meantime the Chinese zte/ligentsia connected 
with the National University of Peking, under the 
leadership of Chancellor T’s‘ai Yiian-P‘ei, discovered 
the secret of what will eventually be the basis of 
national regeneration. They began to realise that a 
reconstruction of China had to come through some- 
thing more fundamental than a mere change of 
government. They aimed at a re-birth of the old 
Chinese civilisation by discovering the foundation of 
Western strength and absorbing its essence into their 
own philosophy so as to effect a new synthesis on an 
intellectual and spiritual basis. The New Culture 
Movement was inaugurated. 
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Superficially, the New Culture Movement may be 
said to have found its inception in the contact of a 
section of the Chinese inzelligentsia with Western 
culture and civilisation. It was largely owing to the 
return of a portion of the American Boxer Indemnity 
in 1908 that large numbers of Chinese students were 
enabled to study at first hand the scientific, social 
and historical background of Western civilisation as 
manifested in America. The root of the movement, 
however, goes very much deeper into Chinese history. 
In its proper perspective, the New Culture Movement 
is but the concluding phase and the culminating 
period of the philosophical Renaissance which started 
about 300 years ago. At the start this Renaissance 
manifested itself in a movement for political reform in 
which the leading intellectuals of the period partici- 
pated. ‘There was first the Tung Lin movement, 
which attempted to put an end to the corruption under 
the Ming Dynasty by an appeal to personal self- 
sacrifice. The last decades of the Ming Dynasty saw 
the advent of the Fu Shé movement, which began as a 
literary society and developed into a powerful political 
party. This movement, in trying to save the Ming 
Empire and to bring about the downfall of the newly 
established Manchu Dynasty, was cruelly persecuted 
by the new masters of China. ‘The spirit of political 
insurgency gradually subsided, and was obliged to 
find a new outlet in the field of philosophy and 
research. 

Ever since the fourteenth century Chinese philo- 
sophy had been under the domination of the Sung 
school, whose most prominent representative was 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200). Chu Hsi’s commentaries 
on the Confucian classics were regarded both by the 
Chinese authorities and the general public as the ortho- 
dox interpretation of Confucianism. The Sung 
scholars themselves were the embodiment of a critical 
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spirit and independent thinking. They were the first 
to analyse and revise the old religious texts, and although 
they did not go very far in comparison to the wholesale 
criticism which, as we shall see, was to follow, yet 
already they doubted the authenticity of the Chou Li ; 
the Appendices to the Book of Change were 
declared to be later interpolations. Sze-ma Kuang, 
the historian, declared the Book of Mencius to 
be a forgery. Chu Hsi, the greatest of the Sung 
philosophers, rejected the Prefaces to the poems of the 
Book of Poetry as spurious, and asked his followers 
to find the meaning in the poem themselves. He was 
the first to express doubt as to the genuineness of the 
so-called “‘old script” portion of the Book of 
History. Previously Ch‘eng I (1033-1107) held 
that “ learning begins with thinking,” while his friend 
Chang Tsai repeatedly emphasised the significance of 
Doubt. But while the Sung thinkers (the founders of 
Neo-Confucianism) themselves realised the importance 
of doubt and criticism, their cosmological, moral and 
psychological speculations, which were greatly in- 
' fluenced by Taoism and Buddhism, gradually came 
to be cloaked with official authority and deviation 
from the Sung tradition was, in official circles, taboo. 
Says Hstieh Hsiian (1389-1464), a famous Ming 
philosopher, “‘ Ever since the time of the philosopher 
Chu, the Truth has been made manifest to the world. 
No more writing is needed: what is left to us is 
practice.” 

In revolting against the domination of the Sung 
school, the Ch‘ing philosophers under the leadership 
of Yen Yuan (1635-1704) condemned the cosmo- 
logical assumptions of the Sung thinkers as being 
essentially non-Confucian. ‘They advocated a new 
philosophy of practical activity, with emphasis on a 
sound knowledge of the arts and institutions, in 
the place of the quietest outlook, and regarded as 
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utterly futile all hairsplitting speculations about the 
nature and function of reason or other human 
faculties. 

Later, in the eighteenth century, with the develop- 
ment of the science of Chinese philology, the general 
tendency was to depreciate all Sung scholarship as 
unscientific, by reason of being too subjective. Instead, 
the technique of textual criticism was developed, and 
the search for old manuscripts and early editions 
encouraged. A great number of ancient texts, includ- 
ing the works of the non-Confucian nina i was 
thereby made accessible in readable form. By means 
of “higher criticism’. Yen J6-Chii (1636-1704) 
proved conclusively that the “‘ old script” portion of 
the Book of History was a forgery. Ts‘ui Shu 
(1740-1816) spent his whole life in proving that a 
vast amount of material which made up traditional 
history was pure invention. 

A new school of literary critics arose in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, known as the “‘ Modern 
Script’ scholars, owing to the fact that they only 
recognised those Confucian classics which, when during 
the Han Dynasty they made their gradual appearance 
and received official recognition, were written in the 
“modern ”’ and more conventionalised script, while 
the later arrivals were largely written in the “old” 
pictorial style. ‘These later arrivals, while traditionally 
believed to be old in script, were, however, more modern 
in syntax and content. K‘ang Yu-Wei, the greatest of 
China’s modern scholars and leader of the Reform 
Movement in 1898, in a work entitled “‘ The Spurious 
Classics of the Hsin Dynasty” (1891), showed with 
documentary evidence that all the “old script” 
classics were forgeries of Liu Hsin, the intellectual 
leader of the Hsin Dynasty, the dynasty founded by 
Wang Mang, the Usurper (a.p. 8-23). These spurious 
classics include the Mao text and commentary of the 
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Book of Poetry, the Tso Commentary of the Ch‘un 
Ch‘iu, the Chou Li, thirty-nine books of the ancient 
Book of Rites, and half of the Book of History. 
The rejection of the classics as late forgeries has far- 
reaching, almost revolutionary, consequences. For 
these very books have been the most readable and thus 
the most influential of the Confucian classics, and in 
denying them their authenticity the “‘ Modern Script ” 
Confucianists have in fact destroyed the scriptural 
foundations upon which the Confucian system has 
rested for fifteen centuries. What was most valuable 
in the Confucian classics proved therefore to be the 
work of skilful forgers, no doubt men of originality 
and genius, who exploited the Confucian tradition in 
order to give an impregnable foundation to their own 
social and political theories. In this they have succeeded 
eminently, for the whole Confucian State and Society 
as it developed during the centuries was in essence 
their State and Society. 

The consternation which K‘ang Yu-Wei caused in the 
Chinese intellectual world had not yet quietened down 
when he brought out another still more sensational 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Reform of Confucius.” Here he 
demonstrated that the old texts which Confucius was 
traditionally supposed to have collected and edited 
were the products of Confucius’s own mind, invented 
in order to provide a historical background to his then 
revolutionary doctrines. Whether these heroes of 
ancient times have ever existed, nobody is in a position 
to prove. What is certain is that the legends which 
have come to us through Confucius had been freely 
imagined by him. He created his heroes Yao and 
Shun, just as Lao Tze created the Yellow Emperor, 
Mo Ti the Great Yui. The modest historian proved 
in fact to be a political inventor of genius and a most 
remarkable teacher. The National Sage of China was 
torn from his pedestal and restored to his proper 
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historical setting as only one of the many remarkable 
men China has produced. 

K‘ang Yu-Wei, with the ‘‘ Reform of Confucius ” 
—a work which so enraged the Empress Dowager 
that the whole edition was destroyed, and cost the 
author his engraving in the Temple of Confucius— 
thus paved the way for a more objective and scientific 
study of Chinese history than had been possible for 
many centuries. But the most revolutionary in 
character was his third book—‘‘ The Book of the Great 
Commonwealth ’’—a work which was only privately 
circulated, as a popular circulation was not deemed 
opportune. In this book K‘ang Yu-Wei took as his 
text the principle of the Great Similarity, to be found 
in the seventh book of the Li Chi (see pp. 38-40), and 
developed on that basis his ideal society, which he did 
not merely conceive as a Utopia, but as an outline of 
inevitable social evolution. He argued that his ideal 
community would be realised in history in three stages, 
all of which must be passed. 

K‘ang gives as his first stage of evolution that which 
at present prevails. Internationally, there is anarchy 
and chaos. National States form many different mili- 
tary alliances for their own protection. Each country 
uses a national currency and protects its trade and 
industry by tariff barriers. There is an inequality of 
personal rights, of wealth within the several countries. 
Property is privately owned, and expropriation cannot 
take place without compensation. The people have 
to be kept in order by punishment, including capital 
punishment. 

In the second stage a super-State is visualised, with 
an international Government regulating relations 
between countries. There is a gradual equalisation of 
rights within the countries, but the inequality of races 
remains. Capital punishment is abolished, but not 
punishment as such, 
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In the third and final phase of development the 
State is abolished and the Great Commonwealth 
emerges. There is an equality between all the former 
States and all racial distinctions disappear. There is 
no private property, and no punishments to keep the 
people in order, but only the sense of shame. The 
family as a social institution is abolished : motherhood 
is a concern of the whole community. Dwellings and 
feeding places are public property. Work for the 
able-bodied is a right as well as a duty, and the worker 
is entitled to the whole produce of his labour. The 
aged and infirm are looked after by the Community. 
The dead are cremated and the ashes serve as material 
for fertilisers. Research and scientific workers, and 
all those who have distinguished themselves in the 
public service, are specially rewarded by a system of 
public honours. 

It must be realised that all these revolutionary ideas 
originated in K‘ang’s own mind, over thirty years ago, 
before he had any contact with Western socialistic or 
communistic thought. The basis of his system lies in 
the abolition of the family, which will automatically 
make the institution of private property superfluous 
since inheritance will be abolished. Moreover, 
Buddhism, the instrument by which man through the 
flight from the family escaped the bitterness of every- 
day life, would lose its meaning. Unfortunately, 
however, his conception of history was merely specula- 
tive, not based on an intimate knowledge of historical 
evolution in general. Why social evolution has neces- 
sarily to pass through those three stages he does not 
explain. Neither does he set forth how the transition 
from the capitalist stage to the anarchist-communistic 
stage is to be accomplished. 

This book was kept secret for some time : and it 
seems that the reason why K‘ang Yu-Wei did not 
develop his social Utopia into a definite social philo- 
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sophy was because he was essentially timid, and in his 
heart a conservative. He could have become the 
acknowledged leader of Young China had he so desired ; 
instead, in spite of his reformism and revolutionary 
ideas, he remained to the last true to the Manchu 
Dynasty. His aim was to reform Confucianism, but 
he was unable to divorce himself from the feudalistic 
tinge which tainted the moral philosophy of Confucius. 
He saw the essence of Confucianism which transcends 
the changes of time, but he allowed himself in his 
practical politics to be guided by the changeable 
element of the Confucian system which was merely 
a reflection of the feudal age of Confucius. 

Far greater influence was exercised on modern China 
by Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao, K‘ang Yu-Wei’s most brilliant 
disciple, who until very recently dominated the intel- 
lectual world of China. From the very beginning 
Liang was much more radical in his views than his 
teacher. Whereas K‘ang Yu-Wei was afraid of his 
own revolutionary ideas, Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao worked 
wholeheartedly from his place of exile in Japan to pre- 
pare for the downfall of the old order and the establish- 
ment of the new. With the establishment of the 
Republic he returned to China and held high office in 
the Republican Government. Of late he has retired 
from active politics, which he found to necessitate too 
many compromises, and has since returned to his 
former calling asa thinker and writer. In contrast with 
K‘ang Yu-Wei, Liang Ch‘t-Ch‘ao is an outspoken 
Buddhist, holding that Buddhism freed from the popu- 
lar superstitions (which at the moment make it rather 
ridiculous) is the religion most suited for China. In 
his opinion religion, as distinct from superstition, is 
both beneficial and indispensable to human society. 
Politically, Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao is a progressive, and in 
spite of his former advocacy of a constitutional 
monarchy he is convinced that the opportunity for a 
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monarchy is at present definitely passed, and that the 
Chinese people will never more tolerate a personal 
dictatorship, whether native or foreign. While 
opposed to the Revolutionary Republican (Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen’s) Party, he stands for the idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of the people. Thus he maintains an 
intransigeant attitude towards the attempted foreign 
domination of China. He recognises that the Chinese 
Republic has so far not been a success, but he is not 
pessimistic about its future. Arbitrary personal 
absolutism as represented by the Son of Heaven has 
gone, never to reappear. It is true that the people as 
sovereign is not yet conscious to the full of its powers’ 
and potentialities. Moreover, the peculiar position 
of China in international politics has necessitated a 
series of compromises which seem incompatible with 
the democratic republican idea. But with the growth 
of popular consciousness a new type of leader will 
appear, who will be better adapted to the new situa- 
tion. 

Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao was a most versatile writer who 
also originated a new literary style which made his 
writings more easily accessible to the general public 
not trained in classical scholarship. Hence his tremen- 
dous influence during the first fifteen years of the cen- 
tury. But Liang Ch‘i-Ch‘ao belongs essentially only 
to the preparatory period of China’s modern intel- 
lectual development. He had never experienced a 
first-hand contact with Western cultural foundations, 
deriving his knowledge of modern thought only from 
_very inadequate translations of out-of-date Western 

political philosophers, such as Montesquieu, J. S. 
Mill, Spencer. ‘Thus, although his influence has been 
very great among the young generation of China, it 
could not, from its very nature, have become a lasting 


one. 
The effective leadership of the modern Chinese 
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intelligentsia fell into the hands of the former Chan- 
cellor of the National University of Peking, Dr. 
Ts‘ai Yiian-P‘ei, the present Minister of Education 
in the Nationalist Government. For Dr. Ts‘ai com- 
bined in himself both the ancient Chinese learning 
and modern Western thought. During the Manchu 
Dynasty he had taken the highest literary degrees. But 
alone of the intellectual leaders of the older generation 
he had spent a long time abroad, and studied in France 
and Germany. In the first Republican Government 
he took office as Minister of Education, and in 1916 
he assumed the Chancellorship of the Peking National 
University, which had long been demoralised under 
the presidency of the late Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
becoming, from an institution of higher learning and 
research, a diploma-manufacturing institution. Dr. 
Ts‘ai succeeded in transforming this institution into a 
national centre of intellectual leadership and of social 
reform, and in laying the foundation for the radical 
overhauling of the whole Chinese cultural structure. 
As has been said before, the attitude of the Chinese 
towards Western civilisation in the past was one of 
intense hostility. It was gradually realised, however, 
that China could not be for ever isolated from that 
civilisation, and the question arose whether or not 
China should adopt Western civilisation, and if so 
how much of it. For a long time it was thought that, 
in the process of adoption, it was possible to retain the 
whole system of Chinese thought and education. 
The general tendency was to value Western civilisa- 
tion merely in its applied scientific aspect ; it was 
identified with technical method rather than with 
scientific theory. Chang Chih-Tung, the famous 
Viceroy of the Hu Provinces, for instance, pointed 
out in his celebrated pamphlet “‘ China’s Only Hope,” 
that Chinese education should remain on the old 
classical basis, while borrowing the technical and 
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material side of the Western system. Western civilisa- 
tion was superior on its material and technical side, the 
Chinese on the spiritual side, on account of its emphasis 
on morality. A blending of the two would thus result 
in a Civilisation superior to either of them. In practice, 
however, as the Reform Movement in the first decade 
of the century showed, the Chinese basis of this new 
civilisation was forced entirely into the background by 
the exigencies of the moment. The result was the 
creation of a deculturalised and denationalised group 
of students. 

To attain mastery of the ancient Chinese culture 
and literary methods requires ordinarily the whole 
lifetime of the Chinese scholar and gentleman. The 
additional assimilation of foreign languages, Western 
sciences and philosophy is evidently an absolutely 
impossible task for the ordinary student. Moreover, 
the traditional Chinese educational system is ill suited 
for the needs of modern times. ‘The Chinese child 
of old did not start his education by learning to read 
and write simple Chinese characters which he could 
understand ; but he was at once given a book expound- 
ing the essence of the Confucian political philosophy 
and morality. This book, the ‘“‘ Three Character 
Manual,” he had to learn sound for sound by heart, 
without in the least understanding what it was all 
about. Only after he had memorised the whole work 
did the teacher try to explain to him, usually very 
superficially, the meaning of it all. It is evident that 
under such a system only the intellectual giants could 
survive, and that, as long as the Chinese educational 
system is unreformed, there can be no possibility of a 
blending of the two civilisations. ‘The first task of the 
cultural reformer must therefore be the liberation of 
the Chinese child from this burden of antiquity which 
merely fetters, instead of facilitating, the mental 
development. 
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Thus the very first act of Dr. Ts‘ai as Minister of 
Education was to decree the abolition of the Chinese 
classics from the curriculum of the elementary schools, 
and to assign to them the place where they properly 
belonged, namely the University. It is in this institu- 
tion that the ancient writings should be studied and 
reinterpreted, but in the ordinary schools the children 
should be taught the most elementary writing and 
reading. 

The importance of this educational reform cannot 
be overestimated. Not only was the Chinese educa- 
tional system brought more up to date and more in 
accordance with modern educational theory, but 
Confucianism ceased, in fact, to be the official State 
religion. For in China, the school was a Confucian 
church and learning equivalent to religion and morality, 
so intimately was Confucianism connected with the 
educational system. The assignment of the Univer- 
sity as the proper place for the study of the Confucian 
philosophy and ethics did not, it is true, destroy the 
Chinese respect for Confucius as the great Sage of 
Antiquity, but it certainly broke the intimate connec- 
tion between Confucianism and education. 

The assumption of the Chancellorship of the 
National University of Peking by Dr. Ts‘ai in 1913 
inaugurated a new era in China’s culture and civilisa- 
tion. New ideas are welcomed for comparison and 
criticism, and nothing is accepted unless it can stand 
the ordeal of open-minded discussion. All traditional 
values are being judged from new points of view, and 
according to new standards. While conscious efforts 
are made to introduce Western science, philosophy 
and literature, modern research methods are applied to 
systematise the old learning of China. Freedom of 
thought becomes a genuine reality by the deliverance 
of the mind from the humanistic Confucian shackles 
under which it has laboured in the past. The earnest 
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search for truth and the advancement of knowledge 
which characterised the leaders of the earlier philo- 
sophical Renaissance, and, generally, the spirit pre- 
vailing in the Chinese academies of learning, is re- 
instated as the leading principle of the Chinese scholars, 
while the sphere of investigation is made to extend 
to all departments of life and thought. In a pro- 
nouncement which has become classic, in the Uxiver- 
sity Monthly of November, 1918, Chancellor Ts‘ai 
declared : “The University is not merely intended 
to offer ready-made courses for students to attend at 
fixed hours, but primarily to be an institution for 
corporate work in scientific research. And by research 
I mean not merely the introduction of European cul- 
ture, but original contribution on the basis of what is 
already done in the West : not merely the preserva- 
tion of our national heritage, but the seeking by means 
of methods of scientific research to show what that 
heritage has actually been.” 

In the selection of the professorial staff, Chancellor 
Ts‘ai, although himself one of the earliest members of 
the Revolutionary Republican (Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s) 
Party, never allowed partisanship to become a factor. 
Among his colleagues were to be found well-known 
' monarchists and reactionaries, as well as liberals and 
radicals and extreme socialists. “* All theories which 
can be maintained on rational grounds and which have 
not reached the fate of natural elimination, shall be 
allowed to be freely propagated at the University.” 
It is but natural that all the most virile and gifted among 
the younger members of the Chinese intelligentsia 
flocked to his leadership. The result was the creation, 
within a few years, of an incredibly productive intel- 
lectual life, probably unparalleled in the academic 
history of the world. In spite of the very small salaries, 
which, owing to the permanent bankruptcy of the 
Chinese Government, were very often months in 
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arrear, a unique creative spirit prevailed among the 
professors, which in turn resulted in a very close 
contact and co-operation between the staff and the 
students, who were given a voice in the management 
of the administrative affairs of the University. 

The influence which the Peking National University 
wielded in the national life of the Chinese people is 
tremendous and unprecedentedly far-reaching. It is 
at the head of all the new intellectual and social move- 
ments which have arisen in China during the last 
decade, a living power in immediate and intimate 
contact with the life of the people. The professors do 
not confine their activities to the academic platform, 
but they actively participate in the affairs of the people, 
through the students, who are in intimate contact with 
the broad masses of the population who have begun 
to look to them for leadership during national crises. 
The Peking National University thus became under 
Dr. T’s‘ai’s leadership the great driving power in the 
cultural life of modern China. 


THE CREATION OF A NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


The most important achievement of the University 
in the cultural reconstruction of China was the creation 
of a new national literary medium by the elevation of 
the spoken language to the position of a written lan- 
guage. To appreciate fully the significance of the 
Chinese literary revolution one would do well to recall 
the history of the rise of the national languages of 
modern Europe during the period of the Renaissance. 
It was hardly five centuries ago that Latin was the 
recognised literary medium of the whole of Europe : 
in some universities it is still the official academic 
language. The revolt against Latin was first started 
in Italy, when Dante, Boccaccio and others published 
their popular masterpieces in the dialect of Tuscany 
instead of in Latin. ‘The result was that within a short 
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time the Tuscan dialect became the national language 
of Italians. In France, in 1539, Francis I. decreed 
that all official documents should be issued in the 
Parisian dialect, which was then unknown to nearly 
half the French population. ‘The Pléiades deliberately 
advocated the dialect of Paris as a means of poetic 
expression ; Rabelais and Montaigne did the same 
for prose ; so that by the end of the sixteenth century 
what was formerly only a local dialect became the 
national language of the country. The case of modern 
English is still more instructive. ‘Three distinct main 
dialects were competing for supremacy in England as 
late as the fourteenth century. The Northern dialect 
was, owing to Danish influences, undergoing such 
radical changes as to become a separate language. 
Between the two stood the Midland dialect, the lan- 
guage of London and of the two ancient universities. 
This dialect, being more or less comprehensible both 
to the south and the north, eventually became the 
national language, through the influence of Chaucer 
and Wycliffe, in the fifteenth century. 
' The Chinese classical language, in which until very 
recently everything worth serious reading was written, 
dated back to several centuries before the Christian 
era. Out of the primitive Chinese language and 
script an elegant, flexible and nevertheless clearly 
written language had evolved in which the great works 
of the period were written. This written language 
remained essentially the same through the centuries, 
only to be modified from time to time by new com- 
positions. But already in the second century B.c. 
this classical language had become incomprehensible 
to the people at large. About the year 120 B.c., for 
instance, in a memorial to the Throne, the Prime 
Minister, Kung Sun Hung, stated: “ The Imperial 
edicts and laws that have been proclaimed... 
while they are most elegantly worded and contain 
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benevolent instructions, are not generally understood 
by the public officers who are too inadequately edu- 
cated to explain these to the people.” It was to meet 
this difficulty that the Government introduced the civil 
service examinations system, based on the Chinese 
classical writings. ‘The fact that posts were given to 
those having the knowledge of the ancient writings in 
the classical language, already a dead language 2,000 
years ago, thus enabled it to maintain its supremacy 
over the spoken language. 

No amount of official privilege, however, could 
prevent the national language from spontaneously 
developing and changing. For over 2,000 years the 
different dialects have been allowed to develop inde- 
pendently of official guidance, with the result that the 
spoken language has become as distinct from the 
written language as any two cognate languages can 
differ from one another. The dialects which have 
undergone the most radical changes in pronunciation 
and grammar are those of Northern China and Central 
China, owing to the numerous barbarian invasions and 
settlements. These dialects have in the course of time 
evolved into the so-called Mandarin dialect, which has 
now become the more or less national language of the 
Chinese. 

While the barbarian invasions and conquests of 
Northern China were politically and socially disastrous 
to the contemporary population, it must be admitted 
that on the development of the Chinese national lan- 
guage and literature they have had a beneficent in- 
fluence. The first ‘“‘ barbarisation’”’ in China in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries a.p. resulted in the 
creation of a large number of popular songs and poems. 
In the North they were chiefly heroic and warlike 
songs, in the South the popular literature consisted 
mostly of love lyrics. Strangely enough these songs 
had a great influence on the classicists of the time, who 
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appreciated their supreme beauty and simplicity (as 
the Ku ytieh fu, or Old Songs), and they became the 
models of poetic composition for the great poets of the 
ensuing T‘ang Dynasty (618-907). Under the same 
dynasty also prose in the popular language made its 
appearance. First the great teachers of the Zen school 
of Buddhism preached and recorded sayings in the 
common language. ‘This proved so effective that the 
Neo-Confucian philosophers of the Sung Dynasty, 
like Chu Hsi, and of the later dynasties, adopted it in 
most of their philosophical discussions. 

A second period of barbarisation took place in the 
tenth century under the Mongol Dynasty which lasted 
till the second half of the fourteenth century. It was 
during this period that the great Chinese dramatists 
were produced. ‘Thesuspension of the literary examina- 
tions from 1237 to 1313 fora time broke the supremacy 
of the classical language, and the great literary geniuses 
now condescended for the first time in history to write 
plays for the entertainment of the people, although a 
number of dramas were also produced by members of 

‘the lowest classes, and this accounts for the simplicity 
in style and content of the drama of the period. The 
necessity further of educating the barbarian and 
barbarised population into the Chinese national 
tradition resulted in the creation of the popular litera- 
ture known as yen i, or popular histories, which from 
ordinary narratives gradually developed into the great 

historical novels of the sixteenth century, such as the 

‘San Kuo Chi” (The Story of the Three Kingdoms), 

the “Shui Hu Ch‘uan” (A Tale of Brigandage), 
the “ Hsi Yu Chi” (A Record of Adventures in the 

West). 

With the restoration of a native sovereign under the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) a new and more rigid 
system of literary examinations was introduced, and 
with it the authority and prestige of the classical lan- 
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guage returned. A classical revival took place, affect- 
ing the drama and poetry in general, which thus 
became unintelligible to the masses again. Only the 
novel remained free from the reactionary influences 
and continued to develop in a natural way, and. its 
_ tremendous popularity proved to be a sufficient 
inducement for gifted writers to devote themselves to 
this despised branch of Chinese literature. They did 
it anonymously, however, and it was not until the 
seventeenth century that authorship of novels was 
openly acknowledged. 

Of the hundreds of popular novels which have been» 
produced and preserved during the last 400 years 
many have little or no literary value. But the best of 
them, suchas the ~ Situr Hu ‘Chan; ) Ficigae 
Chi,” “yu Lin Wai Shih” (A Story of the Literati),” 
“Hung Lou Méng ” (Dream of the Red Chamber), 
“Liao Chai Chih I” (Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio), can certainly claim a place among the world’s 
masterpieces. At the end of the nineteenth century 
a number of social novels were produced, modelled 
after the ‘‘ yu Lin Wai Shih,” a realistic and satirical 
novel of the eighteenth century, attacking Chinese 
oficialdom. Now it is significant that these modern 
novels, while written in the Mandarin or Northern 
dialect, were all written by Southerners. This only 
shows the immense educative influence wielded by the 
earlier novels, which have in the course of years 
succeeded in standardising the popular language. 

It is evident that the spoken language as repre- 
sented by the Mandarin dialects is bound to be the 
national language of the whole of China. Three- 
quarters of the population speak that language, and 
being also the language of the former Imperial Court 
and of the Government it is taught in all the best 
schools in the non-Mandarin parts of the country. 
It has further produced a literature more extensive 
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and varied than any European dialect at the time of its 
elevation to the position of the national language. Why 
this language, which has such a great vitality and so 
wide a currency, had to wait for so many centuries 
before it became possible for it to be substituted for 
the already many centuries dead classical language is 
due to two circumstances. In the first place official 
honour and recognition could, owing to the civil 
service examinations system, only be obtained through 
a training in that very dead language. Moreover, it 
has never been consciously and openly recognised 
that the classical language is essentially a dead lan- 
guage. ‘There were a host of Chinese writers who in 
some way were attracted by the colloquial language, 
but there were none who openly questioned the 
appropriateness of the continuance of the classical 
language or who deliberately defended the living tongue 
as the only proper medium of literary composition. ‘The 
abolition of the competitive literary examinations in 
1905 did away with the necessity of a classical training 
as a preliminary to official employment. The Literary 
~ Revolution, which found its first expression in January, 
I917, in an article on “Some Suggestions for the 
Reform of Chinese Literature,”’ by Dr. Hu Shih, then 
a research student in America, supplied the second 
factor. ‘This article (which was contained in the New 
Youth, a Peking University Monthly founded in 
September, 1915, under the editorship of Mr. Ch*én 
Tu-Hsiu, who later became Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters) was followed by another on “A Revolution 
-in Literature ” by the editor himself. In these articles 
the classical language was openly declared to have 
outlived its usefulness and to have been the fundamental 
cause of the utter poverty of literary masterpieces during 
the past twenty centuries. In both, the common lan- 
guage, or pai hua, was shown to be the legitimate heir 
to the classical language. The few great writers who 
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had had the inspiration to produce their novels and 
dramas in the pai hua, which works, in spite of their 
intrinsic merits and great popularity, were ignored by 
the literati, were re-evaluated. ‘Their achievements 
came to be regarded as of higher standing than the 
aristocratic literature written in the unnatural medium 
of the dead classical language. As was to be expected, 
a storm of indignation arose against these most here- 
tical of ideas ; the classical scholars felt their position 
most seriously menaced. For two years the New Youth 
was the sole champion of the new literary movement. 
In December, 1918, Mr. Ch‘én Tu-Hsiu started the 
Weekly Review, a political paper which became the 
nucleus of advanced revolutionary opinion in the 
country, while at the same time Mr. Fu Sze-Nien and 
other students of the National University started a 
monthly magazine under the Chinese title Hsin Ch‘ao, 
and the English title The Renaissance, which, though a 
students’ venture, surprised its readers by the maturity 
of its thought and the fresh vigour of its style. ‘These 
three periodicals, all published in the spoken language, 
collaborated in the common cause and set out critically 
to evaluate the old civilisation of China and to examine 
the new ideas and ideals brought from the West. 

By 1919 the opposition to the new movement had 
grown so strong that Mr. Ch‘en Tu-Hsiu thought it 
expedient to resign his Deanship of the faculty, in 
order to save the National University from the violent 
and abusive attacks that were being heaped upon it by 
the reactionaries, under the leadership of the Anfu-ite, 
Professor Lin Shu, who was famous for his translations 
of European books into the old classical tongue. 
Repeated attempts were made to impeach Dr. Ts‘ai and 
to expel the professorial instigators of the movement 
from the University. These attempts might have 
succeeded but for the so-called May Fourth Move- 
ment in connection with the Treaty of Versailles, 
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which resulted in a nation-wide movement against the 
Japanese aggression in Shantung. In this movement 
the Peking National University assumed the leader- 
ship, and the success of its students during the ensuing 
months in dethroning the reactionary ruling clique 
in the Government (which was in Japanese pay) 
automatically ensured the victory of the Literary 
Revolutionists. During the period of agitation which 
followed China’s refusal to sign the Versailles Treaty, 
hundreds of periodicals modelled after the one sheet 
of the Weekly Review were published by the student 
organisations in the various provincial centres, and 
practically all of them were written in the spoken 
language, as the new form of writing was recognised 
to be the most suitable for the occasion. The import- 
ance of the new literary movement was further realised 
by the two great political parties, the Kuo-Min Tang 
and the Chin-Pu Tang, who adopted the new style in 
their publications and periodicals. 

By 1920 the cause of the people’s language was won. 
In that year the Board of Education issued an order to 
the effect that henceforth the national language should 
be taught in the first two grades of the primary schools, 
to be gradually extended to the higher grades. This 
change must of necessity also affect the secondary and 
normal schools where the primary teachers are trained, 
and these higher schools have anticipated the coming 
change by voluntarily adopting texts in the common 
language. Most of the recent publications, both 
popular and scientific, have been in the pai hua, and 
_ newspapers have, in the majority of cases, ceased to 
publish poems in the classical language. The obstacle 
to the creation of an educated popular democracy, one 
of the chief causes of the retardation of China’s social 
and political progress in the twentieth century, and of 
China’s inability to cope with Western aggression, is 
thus removed. 
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CROSS-CURRENTS IN CHINA’S MODERN THOUGHT 


The movement towards modernisation is now no 
longer confined to the literary sphere, but has developed 
into a wholehearted attempt at the cultural reconstruc- 
tion of the nation. At the beginning of this chapter 
reference is made to the efforts of K‘ang Yu-Wei to 
reinterpret the Confucian philosophy and to seek in it 
some new meanings. Dr. Hu Shih, in his “ Outline 
of the History of Chinese Philosophy ” (of which so 
far only the first volume has appeared), carried this 
attempt still further, and tried to systematise and 
reinterpret the entire Chinese philosophy. Being a 
pragmatist—he studied under John Dewey in America 
—he devoted special attention to the utilitarian school 
of Mo Ti, and emphasised the importance of the logical 
school of Neo-Mohism as the basis of a new modern 
Chinese philosophy. With Wu Chih-Hui he became 
the chief exponent of the historical and evolutionary 
view of life. 

Ch‘én Tu-Hsiu, the most prominent of the Chinese 
Marxists, wants to overthrow Confucianism altogether. 
He holds that the Confucian philosophy is essentially a 
feudalistic philosophy, that Confucius took as_ his 
standard of morality the political views current among 
the ruling classes of the feudal period, which he did 
not seek toabolish, but merely to perfect and perpetuate. 
The life of the majority of these people was entirely 
unaffected by the Confucian ethics ; the masses found 
their consolation in Taoism and Buddhism. In a 
democratic China the feudal philosophy of Confucius 
can therefore have no meaning except as an instrument 
to tune back the spirit of the times. 

The attack on the traditional Confucian philosophy 
and civilisation cannot but provoke a counter-attack 
on the Western system from the conservative elements. 
The intellectual leader of the opposition is Ku Hung- 
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Ming, at one time professor at the Peking National 
University under Dr. Ts‘ai Yuian-P‘ei. Ku Hung- 
Ming was born in Singapore, and has studied in 
Edinburgh and Jena, but although he is chiefly con- 
cerned in attacking the Anglo-Saxons, he is better 
known in Germany than in Britain. In his view 
Chinese civilisation has already long ago reached its 
maturity, whereas the West is still in a primitive stage. 
The West, not possessed of a true philosophy of life, 
corresponding to the Chinese Tao, is not a true civilisa- 
tion. But the Chinese civilisation which he admires 
and regards as worthy of being taken as a model for 
the whole world, is not that of his own time, but that 
prevailing during the T‘ang Dynasty, before the 
barbarian invasions from the North. This civilisation 
still flourishes among a section of the Japanese people, 
for whom he professes the greatest respect. He does 
not, however, deny that there are some good elements 
in a civilisation which produced writers like Goethe, 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, and 
statesmen like Bismarck and Disraeli. He does not 
even condemn the militarism of Europe, which he 
considers essential and beneficial to safeguard civilisa- 
tion against what he calls the anarchy and vulgarity of 
the mob. But modern militarism does not merely 
confine itself to this necessary task ; Europe abuses its 
proper function when it allows itself to be used against — 
the model civilisation of China, against the good govern- 
ment of the Chinese people, at the risk of bringing ruin 
and disaster to itself. The contemporary expansion 
of Europe towards the East he regards merely as a 
' manifestation of a primitive civilisation unconsciously 
trying to seek contact with a more developed one, in 
the same way as the Crusaders did during the Middle 
Ages. He has hope that the modern European 
Crusaders, the Kolonialpolitik of the Great Powers, will 
eventually result in the liberation of the minds of the 
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peoples of the West. This would result in a general 
human civilisation, a civilisation based, not on fear 
and hope, but on human reason, which'does not seek 
its sanctity in external authority or sanction, but, in 
the words of Mencius, in the natural inclination of 
human nature towards benevolence, righteousness, 
order, truth and sincerity. Within this civilisation 
liberty does not mean freedom to do things which are 
not prohibited, but to do what one considers to be 
right. ‘The slave or the uncivilised person abstains 
from wrong-doing because he fears, in this world, the 
knout or the policeman, and in the next world hell fire, 
whereas to the emancipated neither knout, nor police- 
man, nor hell fire is necessary. He does right because 
he loves righteousness ; he abstains from wrong- 
doing not because of the fear of the law or of God, but 
because he hates baseness and vulgarity. In his line 
of conduct he does not take the guidance of the law 
imposed by external sanction, but that of his inner 
reason and conscience. 

The philosophers of the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment in Europe, influenced by the Chinese 
social and political ideas imported into the West by 
Jesuit missionaries, bade fair to found a new culture 
based on the supremacy of reason, beauty and inner 
freedom. ‘The spirits of the West and of China then 
met each other in a true communion. Unfortunately, 
however, the culture-lacking middle classes took 
possession of the liberal ideas of the Renaissance, 
which gradually degenerated into the materialism and 
radicalism of the nineteenth century. With the 
assumption of leadership in the world of ideas by the 
idealess and practical Anglo-Saxon shopkeeper, a 
utilitarian philosophy came into being. Henceforth 
the criterion of civilisation became the standard of 
comfort. In this perverted form the Chinese ideals 
disguised as Western civilisation came back to China, 
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and with a deplorable keenness the East sacrificed its 
ancient cultural tradition to make place for the pseudo- 
liberalism of modern times. ‘‘ The European liberalism 
of the eighteenth century had culture, the liberalism 
of to-day has lost its culture. The liberalism of the 
past read books and understood the meaning of ideas, 
the modern liberalism at most reads newspapers and 
abuses the great liberal issues of the past as catch- 
words for its own selfish interests. The liberalism of 
the eighteenth century fought for Right and Justice, 
the pseudo-liberalism of to-day fights for rights and 
commercial privileges. The liberalism of the past 
struggled for the cause of humanity, the pseudo- 
liberalism of to-day seeks to promote the vested 
interests of the capitalists and financiers.” ‘The result 
is that in the West people live to work ; their sole aim 
in life is earning money, of which they cannot have 
enough. ‘Thus their ambition is the production of 
machine-like men, adaptive and useful to society, to be 
kept in order by the use of potential force. In the East, 
on the other hand, people work in order to live. There 
money is regarded only as a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. ‘Thus the East aims at cultivating the 
man of character, who should not only be useful to 
society as it is, but should also aim at improving the 
world as he finds it. In short, Eastern civilisation, 
based on the inner discipline of the conscience, aims 
at progressively improving mankind able to appreciate 
both beauty and intelligence. Western civilisation, on 
the other hand, is based purely on self-interest ; it 
cannot even properly be called a materialistic civilisa- 
tion ; it is far worse than that, it is a mechanistic 
civilisation. 

The substance of Ku Hung-Ming’s criticisms 
directed against the Western system must be admitted 
as valid, and accepted as a useful corrective to the 
uncritical enthusiasm for Western ways and means of 
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the half-educated Chinese whom one chiefly meets 
in the treaty ports. Western civilisation has essen- 
tially become a struggle between industrialism and 
humanity. The unity of life which still characterises 
the civilisation has been lost in the West, where the 
moral, political and economic aspects of life have 
developed in entirely divergent directions, without 
any correlation. But while realising the anarchy which 
prevails in the West, it is well to recognise the historical 
process through which the Western economic system 
has passed, and that it is impossible to return to the 
morality and ideology of a quasi-feudal system, For 
what Ku Hung-Ming regards as the civilisation of 
China is only current among a small section of the 
people, among the upper strata of the population, whose 
morality is that of the consumer, instead of that of the 
producer. While it is true that the ability to enjoy 
life seems to have been entirely lost in Europe with 
the advent of capitalist industrialism, it is also true 
that among the great majority of the Chinese people 
conditions are such that only by continuous labour is 
life made possible atall. ‘There is a spirit of community 
between the Chinese ruling classes and the masses, and 
generally a capacity of enjoying life, if economic cir- 
cumstances make such at all possible. It must be 
realised that China is at present entering the industrial 
age, which of necessity calls for a radical overhauling 
of the traditional system of thought and morality, if 
it is to avoid a repetition of the moral and social chaos 
of Europe, which neglected the conscious readjustment 
of its social philosophy to its economic system. 

Thus China is at present undergoing an all-embrac- 
ing process of transvaluation. Old beliefs and ideals 
and institutions are being critically examined : anti- 
quity and authority are no longer regarded as sufficient 
justification for their existence. ‘The Chinese tradi- 
tional civilisation and culture is being studied anew, 
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and systematised according to modern methods of 
historical research. While new ideals and ideas are 
welcomed, they are submitted to a thorough evalua- 
tion : Christianity, for instance, during its 300 years’ 
history in China, is, for the first time since its acceptance 
by a section of the Chinese people, being given any 
serious notice by the Chinese intelligentsia, even if the 
result of their criticisms is not encouraging to its 
prospects in China. The slavish worship of the West 
which characterised the pre-Republican period and 
which had merely been instrumental in bringing about 
a cultural confusion is now a thing of the past. No 
longer are reforms advocated and changes introduced 
without a conscious realisation of their ultimate conse- 
quences. Although it must be admitted that the whole 
movement is still in its experimental stage, the cultural 
foundation of the New China has been laid, on which 
it is possible to build up a new social and _ political 
system. There is, for instance, the revolt against the 
rigidity of the family system, which is evidently incom- 
patible with the spirit of modern times. The advent 
- of the industrial age, moreover, has made the family 
no longer able to function as a complete social unit, 
and except in its sentimental aspect it will therefore 
soon cease to be the dominant factor in Chinese social 
and political life. 

In the educational sphere we find a general reaction 
against the old ideal of individual culture. The aim 
of education has become predominantly social in its 
emphasis. ‘There is a general interest in the idea of 
social service. It is realised that a genuine and true 
democracy must be based on something beyond a mere 
attachment to the family, namely on a sense of social 
responsibility. Thus a new movement is inaugurated 
with a view to popularising learning and to abolishing 
illiteracy ‘‘ within this generation.” For some time 
this movement has had to rely on voluntary effort, but 
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side by side with it there is the movement for free 
and compulsory education, which has at the moment 
acquired enough momentum to become nation-wide. 
In order to prepare the masses for the industrial period 
there is further a renewed emphasis on vocational 
education, in the introduction of a system of student 
self-government, which, if troublesome to those in 
authority, is a healthy check on incompetence, in- 
efficiency and maladministration in the schools and 
universities. 

Simultaneously with this broadening tendency in 
the Chinese system of education, there is the conscicus- 
ness of the importance of the quality of education. The 
scientific spirit of the authors of the Chinese Renais- 
sance is rapidly permeating the whole system of educa- 
tion. Facts and natural phenomena are no more studied 
solely for their moral and spiritual bearings, but for 
their own sake. On the other hand, the Chinese educa- 
tional leaders are realising that the ultimate aim of 
education is to develop character and personality : the 
formation of a right disposition and the acquisition of 
a harmonious philosophy of life are considered to be 
more important than the imparting of knowledge. 
Some go so far as to advocate the revival of the 
old-time academy of learning with its ample oppor- 
tunity for personal conference and contact and free 
pursuit of knowledge unrestrained by utilitarian con- 
siderations. 

In short, a new philosophy of education is being 
born, which attempts to effect a synthesis of various 
apparently conflicting tendencies as the basis of a new 
system that will harmonise personal and moral culture 
with social service and industrial efficiency. : 

The new ideas with which the Chinese mind is 
gradually becoming familiar are still an incomplete 
mixture of philosophies without any unity. The 
process of development cannot, in the short period of 
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its duration, have been completed. Nevertheless, it 
provides a sufficiently solid basis for the reconstruction 
of the whole edifice of national civilisation, which 
in turn will supply it with the realistic background that 
it yet lacks. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GOSPEL OF DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


In order to appreciate the present condition and 
future development of China, it is important to realise 
that the cultural revolution which started in 1917 
under the auspices of Dr. Ts‘ai Ytian-P*ei, the then 
Chancellor of the Peking National University, was but 
one aspect of the great revolutionary movement for 
national regeneration which began about 1885, just 
after the Franco-Chinese war and the separation of 
Annam from China, under the leadership of the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. But, although it is true, as the 
Reformers of 1898-1905 found out, that no real 
changes can be brought about without a correlative 
change of cultural background, the New Culture- 
Movement owed, in fact, its inception to, and derived 
its inspiration from, the revolutionary political move- 
ment under Dr. Sun, which in 1911 resulted in the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic. The leaders 
of the Cultural Revolution were all in some way con- 
nected with Dr. Sun’s Revolutionary Party: the 
Cultural Revolution, in its proper perspective, was but 
complementary to Dr. Sun’s political revolution and 
an indispensable condition for its successful con- 
summation. The Cultural Revolution supplied the 
very factor which was needed to give to Sun VaeSeae 
teachings a secure foundation. Confucius, in spite of 
the quasi-democratic and Utopian-socialistic ideas 
which were attributed to him, was essentially the 
philosopher of a semi-feudal and monarchical period. 
His removal from the throne of political, moral and 
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philosophical authority put aside the obstacle against 
the popular acceptance of a new creed, the “San Min” 
or Three People’s Principles of Sun Yat-Sen, which 
1s more in accordance with the spirit of the age. As 
Confucius is the prophet of traditional China, Dr. 
Sun, who combined in his political and social teachings 
the best in the Chinese political philosophy with that 
of the West which is most suitable to China, may be 
regarded as the creator of the New China. Similarly, as 
the Confucian classics became the unwritten constitu- 
tion of Imperial China, so will modern China be politi- 
cally and socially based on the teachings of Dr. Sun as 
they gradually developed during the last thirty years. 

Dr. Sun wrote no systematic treatise embodying his 
social and political philosophy. ‘This is found scattered 
among his numerous writings and speeches, the most 
important of which are the ‘‘ Chien Kuo Fang Liieh ” 
(1918), the “‘ Manifesto to the First National Congress 
of the Kuo-Min Tang ” (1924), and the “San Min 
Chu I” (1924). Of the “ Chien Kuo Fang Liieh,” an 
abridged German edition—containing chiefly the part 
entitled “‘Sun Wen Hsiieh Shih ’’—appeared in 1927 
under the title ‘‘ Sun Yat Sen—Aufzeichnungen eines 
Chinesischen Revolutionars”’ with a most readable 
introduction by K. A. Wittfogel; the English edition, 
“Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary by Sun Yat- 
Sen,” is unfortunately highly unsatisfactorily executed. 
Another part is translated in full under the title ‘‘ The 
International Devolopment of China” (1920). The 
“San Min Chu I” (The Three Principles of the 
_ People) is a collection of the speeches Dr. Sun 

delivered in Canton from January to August, 1924, in 
which he expounded in popular language his political 
theories. This work is now available in an English 
translation, published under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, but, like the “‘ Memoirs,”’ 
it is badly translated and haphazardly edited. 
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Sun Yat-Sen’s earlier writings and addresses, of 
which only fragmentary records exist, are merely of 
historical interest as indicating the development of his 
thought, which has changed greatly in the course of 
time. They are of no constitutional importance. 
But the works stated above, together with the National 
Reconstruction Programme, drafted by him in 1924 
while Chairman of the People’s Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, then at Canton, are mentioned in his political 
testament (written at his dictation by Wang Ching-Wei 
under nine witnesses on February 24th, 1924, and 
signed by him on March 11th, 1925, the day before 
his death). In this farewell message to the Chinese 
people, which is to-day read at the opening of all formal 
meetings and school sessions in Nationalist China, he 
exhorts the members of his party to labour unremit- 
ingly according to the principles he enunciated in 
those works. These are therefore to be regarded as the 
canonical books of modern China. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


According to Dr. Sun, the cause of China’s stagna- 
tion during the last century or so was chiefly psycho- 
logical. It was due to the idea that “‘ to know is easy, 
but to act is difficult,” a view which, first expressed by 
Fu Yiieh, a famous minister under Emperor Wu Ting 
of the Yin Dynasty (1324-1265 B.c.), had struck deep 
roots in the minds of the Chinese people. When Dr. 
Sun first consolidated his revolutionary ideals into a 
programme of national reconstruction, and discussed 
and advocated them among his adherents, he was 
invariably criticised to the effect that although ‘his 
ideals were lofty and full of merit, and his plans pro- 
found and all-embracing, ‘‘ action is always difficult, 
while knowledge is always easy.” ‘This view is the 
logical consequence of the Confucian doctrine of 
determinism, according to which everything is pre- 
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determined by Heaven. Hence Dr. Sun resolved 
first of all to destroy this completely strangling fatalistic 
conception. To quote his own words, ‘‘ The theory 
of Fu Yiieh is my enemy, a thousand times more 
powerful than the authority of the Manchu Dynasty. 
The power of the Manchus could achieve only the 
killing of our bodies, but it could not deprive us of our 
will. The theory of Fu Yiieh, however, not only 
destroyed the iron will of my comrades but it deceived 
the millions of the Chinese people. During the 
time of the Manchu Dynasty, when I was agitating 
for the Revolution, I could hope for progress, but 
in the days that followed the establishment of the 
Republic my plans for the reconstruction of China 
could in no way be carried out. My thirty years’ 
devotion to my ideals was almost crushed by this blow, 
my iron will almost killed... . 

‘““ Mind is the beginning of everything that happens 
in the world. ‘The overthrow of the monarchy was 
carried out by mind, the construction of the Republic 
was delayed and later brought to nought by this same 
mind. Just at the beginning of the victory of the 
Chinese Revolution, the revolutionaries became the 
slaves of the theory of the difficulty of action and the 
easiness of knowledge. They regarded my plans as a 
Utopia and renounced responsibility for the recon- 
struction of China.” 

Thus Sun Yat-Sen, on the basis of Wang Yang- 
Ming’s doctrine of the unity of action and knowledge, 
propounded a theory opposite to that of Fu Yih, 
_viz., ‘To understand is difficult, but to achieve is 
easy.’ In his “Sun Wen Hsiieh Shih” he devoted 
many chapters to demonstrate this truth with reference 
to problems of economics, social organisation, and 
language. Sun Yat-Sen was struck by the fact that 
his comrades were so timid in their thinking while 
bold in their spontaneous actions, although it was but 
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natural that after the 300 years of social fixity under 
the Manchus he found it extremely difficult to incul- 
cate the ideals of the Revolution and the necessity of a 
proper understanding of them. The practical sense 
of the Chinese only too often makes them inclined to 
compromise, which raises further obstacles to the 
successful and logical execution of those revolutionary 
ideals. For the purpose of destroying the fatalistic 
and compromising tendencies of the Chinese he thus 


devoted a large part of his book on the Reconstruction 
of China. 


THE IDEAL OF THE GREAT SIMILARITY 


In the formulation of his ‘“‘ Three People’s Prin- 
ciples,” Sun Yat-Sen was inspired by that famous 
passage in the Li Chi which described a vision of the 
world as one great commonwealth, in which men 
cease from strife and are at peace, and all artificial 
differences obliterated, in which virtue and merit 
alone are supreme, where the widow, the orphan and 
the poor are protected, and the outer doors are left 
unbarred. ‘This classless order of society constitutes 
his ultimate ideal, and the system he proposes for the 
Chinese is one of government “‘ of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” ‘The underlying idea of his 
philosophy is that the people’s will should be expressed 
along racial, political and economic lines. ‘Thus he 
advocates what corresponds to the principles of 
Nationality, of Democracy, and of Socialism. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITY 


The principle of Nationality stands for racial self- 
determination, for, with the Chinese, Race, Nation and 
State mean historically the same thing. It aims at the 
national freedom and independence of China, free from 
foreign political domination or economic penetration. 
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As a corollary it also stands for racial equality among 
the different races comprised within the Republic, for 
their political self-determination, and eventually for 
the establishment of a free alliance between China 
and her dependencies, past and present. 

Before the Revolution of 1911 the Chinese people 
were subjected to the rule of the Manchus, an alien 
race ; but the Manchus in their turn were dominated 
by the foreign Powers. Hence, before the Revolution, 
the Nationalist Movement was directed both against 
the Manchu and the Western domination of China. 
Since the Revolution, one of the obstacles to Chinese 
independence has been removed, but the European 
yoke remains. But whereas formerly the danger was 
that of the partitioning of China by a military conquest, 
the issue has now become the turning of China into a 
kind of protectorate by the economic penetration and 
conquest of the nation. 

China is therefore at present in a critical condition. 
On the one hand she is bound hand and foot by the 
Imperialist Powers who consider her politically a 
““ Crown Colony ” and economically a dumping ground 
par excellence for their surplus products. On the other 
hand, the Chinese population has been rapidly diminish- 
ing as compared with the growth of the population of 
the Imperialist Powers. If that rate is kept up for 
another hundred years, the Chinese people will, 
according to Dr. Sun, not only be completely subju- 
gated but will actually run the danger of being 
extinguished.1_ The Chinese, continues Dr. Sun, are 
a peace-loving people, and in the past upheld the ideal 
of cosmopolitanism, as expressed in the universal 


1 Dr. Sun’s conclusion that China has no problem of over-population, at least as 
long as there are certain unsettled areas in the North-west, is based on data collected 
by W. W. Rockhill in “ An Inquiry into the Population of China,” Smithsonian 
Collection, vol. xlvii., December, 1904. But these were for a period during China’s 
history when the population was actually diminishing. Dr. Sun also erroneously 
assumed that the rate of increase in other countries would continue at the same rate 
as in the past. 
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State, but it must be remembered that unless there 1s a 
strong nationalism to be built upon, there can be neither 
peace nor international fellowship. For among the 
Western Powers international intercourse is based on 
the principle of “ might is right,” on force without 
justice. Ever since the Han Dynasty, however, the 
Chinese mind has always regarded acquisition by war 
as wrong ; it considers aggressive warfare barbarous. 
This pacifist morality is the true spirit of cosmopoli- 
tanism, which in the present circumstances can only be 
built up on the foundation of nationalism. ‘‘ Those 
desiring to pacify the world must first govern their own 
State.” 

In order to create the spirit of nationalism it is 
essential that the Chinese people should be awakened 
to an understanding of the critical position of China in 
international politics. ‘There is the military danger 
from Japan, the United States, Great Britain, France. 
Any one of these Powers could, by military force, 
break up China. China has until the present survived 
as a State because of the mutual jealousies of the 
Powers, but it is inexpedient to rely on the policy of the 
balance of Powers, as the Chinese diplomatists learnt 
at the Washington Conference of 1922. ‘Then there 
is the danger of economic penetration and the popula- 
tion problem. All of which dangers are seriously 
imminent. 

The consolidation of the Chinese people into a 
strong organic nation can be best accomplished by 
building up on the existing family and clan organisa- 
tion. In the relation between the citizens and the 
State, there must first be family loyalty, then clan 
loyalty, and finally national loyalty. Such a system, 
expanding step by step, will be orderly and well 
regulated, and the relationship between the smaller 
and larger social groups will be a real and organic 
one. In the reorganisation of the clan system it is 
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essential that the prevailing spirit of the clan should 
be transformed. Clans should be no more, as they 
have often been in practice, instruments of social 
division and dissension, but they should be made into 
conscious organs for the creation of a united national 
sentiment. Once the 400 clans of China are united 
in a common purpose to resist foreign aggression, 
China will no longer be “‘a rope of sand,” but will be 
irresistible and unconquerable. 

Two things are thus essential for the salvation of the 
Chinese nation, the realisation of the perilous condi- 
tion of the nation, and the consolidation of the deep- 
rooted sentiment prevailing in the family and clan into 
_a powerful national spirit. In order, however, to 
restore China’s ancient standing among the nations, the 
ancient Chinese virtues of loyalty, filial piety, benevo- 
lence and love, sincerity, righteousness, and love of 
peace should be the moral code of modern China. 
For a State based on military power alone is bound 
sooner or later to decay. A high standard of morality 
is essential if the State is to exist for ever, in prosperity 
and in peace. It was only because of the high moral 
standards of the Chinese that they were able, not only 
to survive as a race, in spite of the decay in government, 
but to assimilate outside races as well. China’s govern- 
ment in the past, according to Dr. Sun, was based on 
justice and humane relations, with the result that 
nations from far and wide were voluntarily drawn to 
the virtues embodied in her civilisation, and volun- 
tarily came to pay tribute to her. It was felt to be an 
honour to be allowed to pay tribute : China’s refusal 
would have brought disgrace. This condition of 
affairs forms a striking contrast to the relations now 
existing between America and the Philippines, or 
between England and the Gurkhas of Nepal. For far 
from receiving tribute, America and England subsidise 
these dependencies of theirs. Yet even as late as the 
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first year of the Chinese Republic the Gurkhas paid 
tribute to China. 

In spite of the changed conditions, China cannot 
afford to despise these ancient virtues. In many 
temples now the character for “loyalty’”’ has been 
taken away from the tablets, with the idea that when 
there is no sovereign there is no call for the exercise 
of this virtue. ‘The truth is that in a Republic loyalty 
to the people and the State are no less essential than 
loyalty to the Emperor during the monarchy. The 
same is true with regard to filial piety, benevolence, 
righteousness and love of peace. As to sincerity, the 
Chinese surpass most nations in commercial honesty ; 
a Chinese merchant does not require a legal witness 
to his transactions as does the European : his word is 
as good as his bond, and he will suffer loss rather than 
deliver inferior goods. In the days of China’s strength 
she allowed Korea to keep her national independence, 
in spite of the fact that nominally Korea was a tributary 
State. Japan, however, keeps faith only with strong 
nations, and not with weak ones. She robbed Korea 
of its freedom, notwithstanding the fact that Korea’s 
independence was guaranteed by her in the Treaty of 
Shimonosheki, whereas she did fulfil her obligations 
towards England under the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 

Not only does Dr. Sun insist on the restoration of 
the old morality, but also of the ancient learning, 
especially as found in the “‘ Great Learning.” ‘‘ Search 
into the nature of things, extend the boundaries of 
knowledge, make the purpose sincere, regulate the 
mind, cultivate personal virtue, rule the family, govern 
the State, pacify the world.” This calls upon a man 
to develop from within outward, to begin with his 
inner nature and not cease till the world is at peace. 

In the past China led the world in science and inven- 
tions, She discovered the compass, printing, porce- 
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lain, silk, suspension bridges. Now, however, she has 
need to learn from the West. Already the Chinese 
have learnt to fly. She must acquire all the Western 
knowledge and technique as Japan has done. 

Fifty years ago Japan was a weak country, on a level 
with Annam and Burma; Japan too had to endure 
the humiliation of Western domination, but it had 
never lost its national spirit. It employed the new 
methods of science, turned nationalism into a religion. 
The result was that within half a century Japan was 
transformed from a weak medieval country into a 
powerful modern nation, on a par with the Great 
Powers. Japan’s success gave the other nations of the 
East unlimited hope ; its rise has not only brought 
prestige to the Japanese people themselves, but it has 
also raised the standing of the other Asiatic races. 

By her superior man power, material resources and 
spiritual wealth it is China’s destiny to surpass all other 
nations, and to win back the foremost place among 
the nations of the world. Once back in her rightful 
place, China should assume the ré/e of protector of all 
the weak and oppressed peoples as against all the 
rapacious imperialistic nations. The Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 turned a formerly imperialistic and 
aggressive State into a champion of the weaker and 
oppressed nations. Russia’s new policy not only 
harbours no wild designs of world dominion, but it 
aims at the destruction of Imperialism and capitalist 
dictatorship the whole world over. Formerly an advo- 
cate of aggression and force without justice, Russia, 
to Dr. Sun, has become the champion of right and 
justice, and is everywhere striking at the rule of 
Imperialism. But Russia, having broken her family 
ties with the West, is regarded almost as a beast at 
large to be fought by the Powers as a rebel against 
civilisation. 

The small and weak nations of Asia, namely, all 
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countries except Japan, are now subject to bitter 
oppression and to all kinds of suffering. The ranks of 
the oppressed nations have since been joined by Ger- 
many. Now it is inevitable that the oppressed nations 
of the world will some day unite and take the field in a 
life or death struggle against the oppressive States. 
Throughout the world white and yellow defenders of 
right will unite against white and yellow defenders of 
might. With such a realignment, towards which the 
signs of the times are pointing, another world war 
cannot be avoided. For this the Chinese have to be 
prepared. It must not be assumed that with the 
successful consummation of the Chinese Revolution, 
the task of the revolutionary leaders is completed. 
As long as there are peoples in the world suffering 
from unjust oppression, the liberated and emancipated 
Chinese nation must assume the mission of setting free 
these peoples from their yoke, in the sense of giving 
direct aid to them or uniting them under the banner 
of a single Chinese nation. This would give them the 
opportunity of enjoying the feeling of equality between 
man and man, and of a just international attitude, .e., 
that which was expressed in the declaration of Presi- 
dent Wilson by the words “ self-determination of 
nations.” Until this stage has been reached, declares 
Dr. Sun, the mission of the Chinese Revolution cannot 
be considered as fulfilled. 

It is only by “rescuing the weak and lifting up 
the fallen ” that China will carry out the divine obliga- 
tion of Heaven. Says Dr. Sun, ‘‘ We must aid the 
weaker and smaller peoples and oppose the Great 
Powers of the world. If all the people of the country 
resolve upon this purpose, our nation will prosper ; 
otherwise there is no hope for us. Let us to-day, 
before China’s development begins, pledge ourselves 
to lift up the fallen and to aid the weak ; then when we 
become strong and look back upon our own sufferings 
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under the political and economic domination of the 
Powers and see weaker and smaller peoples undergoing 
similar treatment, we will rise and smite that Im- 
perialism. Then only will ‘States be well governed 
and the world at peace.’ ”’ 

“Tn restoring our rightful position in the world we 
must use benevolence and righteousness as our founda-. 
tions, and thereby unite the different peoples of Asia, 
so that we may become a Power to be reckoned with,” 
declared Dr. Sun in the celebrated speech on Pan- 
Asiatic Unity, delivered in Yokohama on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1924, shortly before his death. ‘“‘ But if 
we use benevolence and righteousness to convert the 
Europeans and ask them to give up the privileges they 
enjoy in Asia, it will be like conferring with a tiger 
over taking off his skin. If we wish to regain.our lost 
privileges, we must resort to force... . 

‘“We Asiatics represent one-half of the whole 
population of the earth. Europe has but 400 millions. 
For a minority of 400 millions to suppress a majority 
of 900 millions is against justice and humanity. And 
any action contrary to justice and humanity will 
ultimately result in defeat. . . . The Western civilisa- 
tion of expediency and force will ultimately bow before 
the Oriental civilisation of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. . . . The oppressed are not confined to Asia. 
They are also to be found in the very midst of Europe. 
Many persons regard any movement for the emancipa- 
tion of the masses as rebellion against civilisation. 
Nevertheless, the civilisation which we propose to 
uphold is that which strikes down tyranny and seeks 
the emancipation and equality of the oppressed.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PEOPLE'S SOVEREIGNTY 
The second principle in the programme of the 


Revolution is the principle of Democracy. This prin- 
ciple was at the basis of the political philosophy of 
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Confucius ; it was actively advocated by his disciple 
Mencius. ‘‘ Most precious are the people; next 
come the spirits of land and grain ; and last only the 
princes.” Again, “ Heaven sees as the people see ; 
Heaven hears as the people hear,” and ‘“‘ I have heard 
of the punishment of the tyrant Chou, but never of 
the assassination of a sovereign.”’ These democratic 
ideas, although part and parcel of Chinese political 
philosophy, never became’ formally embodied in the 
Chinese machinery of government. Democracy as a 
definite political system was the creation of the last 
century and a half. Constitutional democracy as 
opposed to Utopian democracy is essentially a Western 
creation. Often the introduction of democracy in the 
West has resulted in bitter disappointments and abject 
failures. Nevertheless, the Chinese, whose ancient 
philosophers already over 2,000 years ago dreamt of 
the establishment of a people’s commonwealth, can 
now no longer hesitate to make the people’s sovereignty 
the basis of political organisation. In this way only 
can the State be made secure. 

In adopting the principle of democracy as the basis 
of the Chinese State it does not therefore follow that 
China is copying blindly from the West. China has a 
great deal to learn from the West in the way of science 
and technique, but in the matter of political organisa- 
tion, of human relationships, there are very few posi- 
tive lessons to be had from them, especially in view of 
the radically different historical developments of the 
East and the West. 

Western democracy is essentially based on the 
political philosophy of Rousseau, which assumed that 
man was born free and that therefore democracy was 
a natural gift which must be won back. ‘The watch- 
word of the French Revolution was “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” Democracy in the West has always been 
associated with political liberty and equality. Political 
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and personal liberty, in the past, were unknown in 
Europe. Hence, during the past 200 or 300 years 
the revolutionary and civil wars in the West aimed at 
little else besides liberty. The people’s lives were 
sacrificed in order that liberty might be attained ; the 
fruit of liberty was democracy. The result is the 
exaltation of the conception of liberty by the peoples 
of the West, who only obtained it after the most heroic 
struggle against the prevailing autocracies. 

While the movement for the idea of liberty in the 
West has played a vital part in European history for 
the past 300 years, that idea has no meaning for the 
Chinese people, who do not even possess a word to 
express the idea of liberty ; the nearest expression 
for it is “‘ running wild without bridle.’ For what is 
wrong with the Chinese people is not that they had 
too little liberty, but that they had too much of it. 
Ever since the destruction of the Ch’in Dynasty two 
centuries before the Christian era, the Chinese 
monarchs were only concerned with the receiving of 
the grain tax and with making their throne secure. 
The people’s ordinary life was not interfered with ; 
they were allowed to live and die as they pleased so 
long as they did not conspire against the Throne. 
The sufferings of the Chinese people are not due to 
the unbearable oppression of despotic rule as in the 
West. They are rather the result of abject poverty, 
which in turn was brought about by the political and 
economic domination of foreign countries. As liberty 
has been the rallying cry in modern European wars, 
‘“‘ making a fortune’ has become the dominant desire 
of the destitute, for only by the relief from poverty can 
relief from suffering be obtained. 

In one way, the Chinese nation has but itself to 
blame for its present material bankruptcy. The effect 
of excessive freedom has been that the Chinese people 
have become a “‘ plate of loose sand,” and are thus 
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helpless in the face of foreign aggression. What the 
Chinese people really need is, not to fight for more 
personal freedom, which has no meaning in the minds 
of the common people, but to sacrifice some of their 
personal freedom in order to gain freedom for the 
nation. Only when the nation can act freely, can 
China regain her ancient status in the world. The 
counterpart of the “ liberty ” of the French Revolution 
is the principle of Nationality of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion; of ‘‘ equality”’ the principle of the People’s 
Sovereignty ; of “‘fraternity”’ the principle of the 
People’s Livelihood or Socialism. 

Regarding equality, one has to distinguish between 
the true equality of the Chinese sages and the false 
equality of the French. There is no such thing as 
equality in natural gifts as Rousseau imagined. But 
in the West the medizval social and political system 
accentuated and stereotyped the natural inequalities 
in man. The purpose of social and political organisa- 
tion should, on the contrary, be to minimise the effects 
of unequal natural endowment. For this purpose the 
spirit of service and co-operation should imbue human 
relationships in place of the motive of self-interest. 
No artificial inequalities may be tolerated, but ‘“ the 
skilful are to be the servants of the backward.” This 
is the essence of equality. 

In order to secure a true liberty and equality as the 
foundation of a genuine democracy, it is not only 
necessary to secure for the people a complete system 
of political rights, but also to embody in the machinery 
of government the principle of intellectual leadership. 
For liberty and equality have no significance except 
as functions of a true democracy, and this implies the 
separation of sovereign and executive power. In 
‘studying the history of democracy in the West one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that on the whole, in spite 
of the apparent progress of the democratic idea, it has 
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been a failure. Practically the only achievement of 
the peoples of the West during the last century has 
been the extension of the franchise and the establish- 
ment of representative or parliamentary governments 
which by uncritical imitators are considered as the 
most perfect form of government. Now representa- 
tive government, as prevailing in the chief democratic 
countries of the West, has been tried in China, but the 
system has merely introduced many additional evils 
and abuses in the political life of the nation. The point 
is that although democracy as a political system was 
first introduced in the West, in the matter of political 
thought as distinct from material civilisation the West 
has made very little advance during the last century 
and a half. The principles on which the great modern 
democracies of the Occident, like the United States of 
America and France, are governed now, and their 
political institutions, are not essentially different from 
the first democratic principles and institutions ever con- 
ceived, in spite of the fact that material and political 
conditions have undergone fundamental changes in the 
course of time. The West has yet to work out the 
proper method of applying the principle of democracy 
in the system of government. China, in copying the 
Western system of representative government, has not 
only failed to get a working government, but the whole 
life of the people has been corrupted by it. The over- 
throw of the Republic and the re-establishment of 
Imperial power as advocated by the reactionaries, 
taking advice from the American Professor Goodnow, 
will not improve matters. The salvation of the nation 
demands that China should not lag behind the spirit 
of the times. There must be an adaptation to modern 
conditions, and the realisation of the principle of 
political democracy must be in accordance with the 
social conditions prevailing among the people. 

The first requisite is the establishment of a strong 
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central government. The old attitude of the Chinese 
was that as long as the Emperor was virtuous and 
secured for the people peace and happiness, every- 
thing was well and good. With the advent of demo- 
cracy in China an attitude of opposition to all govern- 
ment however excellent has arisen. As in other 
democracies, there is the conflict between the necessity 
of a powerful government for the advancement of the 
people’s interests and the fear that such an all-powerful 
government cannot be controlled and made responsive 
to the will of the people. The result of this conflict 
in most countries is that good government is incom- 
patible with democratic government. In the West 
the political thinkers realise the necessity of a change 
of attitude of the people towards the government, but 
so far they have not been able to devise the proper 
method of securing that effect. Now the first step in 
the right direction would be to distinguish clearly 
between sovereign power and executive ability. The 
foundation of the government of a nation must be 
based upon the rights of the people, but the administra- 
tion of the governmental machinery ought to be 
entrusted to experts. The people ought to treat the 
government officials in the same way as shareholders 
in a business concern treat their managers. In the past 
the Chinese promoted to the kingship a cook (Sui Jén), 
a physician (Shén Nung), a tailor (Hstien Ytian), a 
carpenter (Yu Ch’‘ao), because they had special ability 
and made epoch-making discoveries. The right atti- 
tude for the Chinese to take up towards the President 
of the Republic, the Ministers of State, and all govern- 
ment officials, is to regard them as managers, as cooks, 
physicians, tailors, carpenters, that is, as experts of 
special ability. As long as they remain capable and 
faithful, they should have the confidence of the people 
and enjoy full executive power, on the principle that 
faithful and capable specialists know their business. 
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It is only when they are so treated that gifted men can 
be made use of in the administration of democracy 
and democracy be freed from the evils characterising 
the democratic States of the West, where too often the 
expert 1s passed over because he cannot make a witty 
speech on a political platform. By giving the expert a 
free hand in the execution of his functions, but reserving 
the sovereign power and authority in the hands of the 
people only can the government of the country be 
made at once efficient and harmless. 

What most strikes the critical Chinese student of 
the Western political machinery is the absence of any 
improvement in its structure during the whole period 
of modern. history as compared with the immense 
progress which the industrial machinery in the West 
has made. Innumerable experiments have been made 
with and phenomenal improvements effected in the 
industrial organisation of the West, but the human 
machinery, as expressed in political organisation, has 
never been overhauled in the course of the century. 
Experimentation was impossible except in times of 
revolution. Thus the machinery of democratic 
government in the West is still as it was over a hundred 
years ago. Popular sovereignty still consists simply 
in the power of the people to delegate their sovereignty 
to elected representatives. There is no way of dealing 
with the office holders in case they turn out to be 
incompetent or unworthy of their trust. The result 
is that, just as in the early days of industrialism when 
methods of controlling machinery were defective, 
people were afraid to use high-power machinery, the 
inability of the people to recall the governmental 
power they let loose at election times makes them 
reluctant to increase the powers of the government 
which is essential for good management. 

If China therefore seeks to realise a perfect demo- 
cracy, she must build up a political machinery of her 
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own invention, based on the separation of sovereign 
authority and executive power, and not blindly imitate 
Western systems which are at best already antiquated. 
It is true that recently Russia has developed a new 
type of government, not a representative but an 
absolute government of the people. Unfortunately 
very few data are yet available with which to appraise 
this new form of government, even if prima facie the 
Russian system is to be preferred to the representative 
system. 

According to Dr. Sun, a true democracy should be a 
direct democracy. Popular sovereignty should be 
expressed fourfold, in the power of election, of recall, 
of initiative, and of referendum. Only when the 
people have these four powers can there be said to 
exist a real measure of democracy. And not until a 
complete scheme of control over the government has 
been worked out can the fear of a government too 
uncontrollably powerful be obliterated, nor the people 
be able to adopt the same attitude towards government 
as in the industrial sphere the engineer holds towards 
his machine, that is, the more powerful it is, the more 
serviceable it becomes. 

In order to establish as strong a governmental 
machinery as possible, it is necessary to co-ordinate the 
administrative powers in the hands of the government 
into five independent departments, the legislative, 
judicial, executive, examinatory, and censorial. This 
quintuple-power constitution is a combination of 
what is best in the modern practice of the West and 
in the ancient practice of Imperial China. Imperial 
China in the past had a triple-power constitution. 
The judicial, legislative and executive powers were 
vested in the Emperor, but the examinatory power 
for entrance into the civil service and the power of 
censorship belonged to authorities independent of the 
Emperor. China’s old independent examination 
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system has since become a model to many Western 
countries who, because of their attempt to assimilate 
the spirit which imbued the old Chinese system, have 
greatly improved their public administration, whereas 
the abandonment of the system in China just before 
the establishment of the Republic meant disaster to 
Chinese public life. The censorial power includes 
the power to impeach. This in the West is a function 
of the legislature, but because of its clumsiness it has 
never been a satisfactory institution of government as 
in China. 

With the introduction of the four powers of the 
people and five departments of government a genuine 
democracy is made possible. And not only is there in 
this democracy a manifestation of the absolute and 
direct sovereignty of the people, but it embodies the 
principles of good government and intellectual leader- 
ship as well. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PEOPLE'S LIVELIHOOD 


In Dr. Sun’s exposition of the third of the People’s 
Principles, the principle of Livelihood, a considerable 
space is devoted to the Marxian system of economics. 
Dr. Sun is a great admirer of Marx, and in his own 
_ economic standpoint the influence of Marx is evident, 
perhaps more than he would have cared to admit. First 
of all, Dr. Sun recognises the superiority of Marx in 
his scientific handling of the social problem over the 
idealist approach of the Utopian socialists of the 
Thomas More and Robert Owen type. Sharing 
Marx’s view of social evolution as a historic process, 
Dr. Sun as a practical statesman does not believe in 
violent social transitions. Dr. Sun views the class 
struggle as a part of the historic process, but regards 
it as the product, rather than the cause, of social 
evolution. ‘‘ The human struggle for existence is the 
real principle of social evolution, the real central force 
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in history. The problem of the human struggle for 
existence is the problem of the People’s Livelihood. 
The problem of the People’s Livelihood is the real 
motive-force of social evolution.” He includes among 
the elements which constitute the welfare of the people 
non-material things such as education and recreation. 
His great emphasis on food, housing, clothing, how- 
ever, suggests that his objection to Marx is merely a 
question of terminology. 

But in one aspect his disagreement with Marx is 
vital, that is, in his entire rejection of the class struggle 
as the method of solving the economic problem of 
China. ‘‘ The real problem of China is the problem 
of poverty, not the problem of unequal distribution. 
The Marxian method may of course be applied in a 
society where wealth is unequally distributed. Here 
the class struggle will be the means by which to bring 
about the desired equality. But in the China of to-day, 
where industries are not yet developed, there is no 
need for the Marxian class-struggle and proletarian 
dictatorship.” The redistribution of wealth pre- 
supposes the existence of economic welfare ; there can 
be no question of distribution when there is nothing to 
distribute ; for although it is possible to communise 
wealth, it is not so with poverty. 

In the solution of the problem of the People’s 
Livelihood Dr. Sun thus lays great emphasis on the 
production side of the national economy, the bringing 
into line of Chinese agriculture, industry and com- 
merce with modern conditions. He recognises the 
danger of following a free and unrestricted develop- 
ment of capitalist industrialism, but in this case the 
problem for China is not one of remedy but of pre- 
vention. Dr. Sun has no quarrel with the ideals of 
Marxism : what he rejects is the applicability of the 
Marxian method to China. He believes instead in 
the peaceful methods of economic reform, and approves 
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of the ways in which in the West the evils of capitalist 
industrialism are checked, such as social and industrial 
legislation, State-ownership of communication facili- 
ties, income tax, socialised distribution by co-operative 
societies. In China, he proposes that the State should 
appropriate the unearned increment arising from the 
rise of land values, as a result of industrial and municipal 
development. ‘This presupposes, and openly recog- 
nises, the right of individual ownership of land in so 
far as its present assessed value is concerned. Pragma- 
tism is his guiding principle, and in the present cir- 
cumstances he considers it unwise to upset the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. ‘‘ The nationalisation of the increase of 
land values is the true policy to effect the equal dis- 
tribution of land ; it is the basis of the Principle of 
the People’s Livelihood.” 

But the restriction of capitalism and the equal dis- 
tribution of land alone are not adequate to solve the 
problem of the people’s livelihood. China’s problem 
is the creation rather than the distribution of wealth. 
It would go a long way towards solving both the 
- problem of creation and of distribution if the State 
should assume ownership of all factories and key 
industries. State socialism is the only way by which 
China can pass from her present primitive industrial 
stage to a stage of complete industrialisation without 
causing the growth of a parasitic capitalistic class. The 
prevention of the growth of a future capitalistic class is 
the keynote of Dr. Sun’s economic programme. His 
anti-capitalistic measures are preventative rather than 
militant, for the future rather than for the present, and 
proceed from the assumption that, comparatively 
speaking, there is no capitalist class in China at the 
present moment. ‘“‘ All Chinese are poor ; there is 
no great capitalist class. The difference between the 
rich and the poor in China is in fact the difference 
between the tolerably poor and the extremely poor.” 
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For that reason Dr. Sun thinks that while in the West 
there is meaning and justification in the class struggle 
owing to the existence of a formidable and well- 
entrenched capitalist class, the problem of distribution 
in China can be more easily solved by far-sighted 
economic measures, as there will be little opposition 
from the capitalist class still in embryo. 

In visualising the economic reconstruction of China 
with a view to its industrialisation Dr. Sun fully realises 
that China does not possess capital and experience 
commensurate to her undeveloped resources. In order 
to shorten the period of economic transition and pro- 
vide immediate alleviation of the people’s sufferings 
he welcomes the assistance of foreign capital and of 
expert foreign advice. He elaborated his scheme of 
national reconstruction in “‘ The International Develop- 
ment of China.’’ In this book he outlines a complete 
programme of industrial development which would 
at once increase the prosperity of the Chinese people 
and provide an outlet for the surplus capital goods of 
the industrial countries of the West. The scheme is 
along the following lines : 

1. The development of a communications system 
which is to include (4) 100,000 miles of railways, 
(2) 1,000,000 miles of macadam roads, (c) the moderni- 
sation of existing and the construction of new canals, 
(¢) the regulation of the principal rivers of China to 
facilitate water transport and improve the irrigation 
systems, (e) the construction of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines and the erection of wireless systems all 
over the country. 

2. The development of commercial harbours, which 
would provide for three first-class ocean ports in 
North, Central and South China, various small com- 
mercial and fishing harbours along the entire coast and 
commercial docks along all navigable rivers. 

3- Modern cities complete with all public utilities 
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to be constructed in all railway centres and alongside 
the harbours. 

4. The fullest utilisation of China’s water power. 

5. The establishment of iron and steel and cement 
factories on a scale sufficiently large to supply the above 
needs. 

6. The development of China’s mineral resources. 

7. The modernisation of China’s agriculture. 

8. The irrigation of Mongolia and Turkestan. 

9. The reforestation of Central and North China. 

10. The colonisation of Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Turkestan, Kokonor and Tibet. 

The industrial development of China along the 
lines set out above must obviously be the result of a 
deliberate and careful planning. Piecemeal construc- 
tion and private enterprise are precluded, as the 
matters under consideration partake of the nature of 
monopolies which properly belong to the sphere of 
national enterprise. In this national undertaking 
foreign capital would have to be invited, foreign 
experts and organisers enlisted, and gigantic methods 
adopted. The property thus created will be State- 
owned, and will be managed for the benefit of the 
whole nation. ‘The international loans by which it is 
proposed to finance the undertakings will be raised 
for a definite period, and during their currency the 
undertakings will be managed and supervised by 
foreign experts under Chinese employment. Provision, 
however, has to be made for the training of Chinese by 
these foreign experts with a view to replacing them in 
the future, as after amortisation has taken place it is 
proposed to employ foreigners only in exceptional 
cases. 

The goal of material civilisation should not be private 
profit, but public service. The shortest route to it is 
not through competition, but through co-operation. 
With this in view, Dr. Sun devised his-scheme for the 
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consolidation of all the national industries of China 
into one gigantic trust, owned by the Chinese people 
and financed by international capital for the good of 
the world in general and of the Chinese people in 
particular. The profits arising out of the operation 
of the National Industrial Trust should first of all go 
to pay off the interest and principal of the foreign 
capital invested in it ; then labour must have an ade- 
quate share in the form of high wages ; thirdly, the 
profit will be devoted to the improvement and exten- 
sion of the system, while the remainder of it should go 
to the public in the form of reduced prices. Under 
this scheme international capital will thus be utilised 
for the purpose of creating a national socialism in 
China, which eventually will result not only in the 
avoidance of the struggle between capital and labour 
in China, but would make the present international 
warfare for markets and concessions superfluous, as 
the industrial development of China would provide a 
market sufficient to absorb the surplus production of 
the industrial countries of the West. 

Dr. Sun published his book in 1918, before he had 
any contact with Soviet Russia. His appeal for assist- 
ance was then chiefly directed to the Powers which 
constituted the International Banking Consortium. 
Of these Great Britain and the United States were the 
prime movers. Events, however, took place between 
1920 and 1925—the year of his death—which brought 
him to the realisation that co-operation with the 
capitalist nations of the West on the lines he proposed 
could for the moment be but a dream. Not only did 
they reject his overtures for assistance, but at every 
point the capitalist nations obstructed his measures 
for reform in the province of Kwangtung and instead 
lent their assistance to his enemies at Peking, the 
reactionary militarist cliques which had the temporary 
control of national affairs. He gradually realised that 
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the modernisation of China and her deliverance from 
the political, economic and fiscal fetters which had 
hindered her development for nearly a century were 
the last things the Great Powers desired. He was forced 
to look elsewhere for assistance, and thus turned 
towards Russia. His orientation towards Russia was 
not lightly made. It meant the indefinite postpone- 
ment of his scheme for the economic reconstruction 
of the country, as Russia would not be able to provide 
the capital necessary for the purpose. He became con- 
vinced, however, that the most urgent of China’s 
problems was the achievement of national unification 
and the restoration of full national independence by 
the abolition of what he termed the Unequal Treaties, 
even more so than the realisation of the principle of 
the People’s Livelihood. And in the attempt to re- 
establish national unity on a democratic basis and 
recover China’s lost sovereignty he was assured of 
the sympathy of the Russian people. So from his 
death-bed, on March rith, 1925, he issued his 
political testament to the Chinese people. This 
message, which is daily recited by the youth, the 
soldiers and the people as a whole in Nationalist China, 
reads as follows : 

“‘ For forty years I have devoted myself to the cause 
cf the People’s Revolution, whose aim is to win for 
China national liberty and international equality. 
From the gathered experience of these forty years I 
have come to the realisation that the only way to 
attain this object is by awakening the masses of the 
people and by joining hands with those nations in the 
world that treat us as equals in our struggle for the 
common cause. 

“The Revolution is as yet unfinished. I thus 
exhort my colleagues in the Party to continue, until 
victory is attained, the fight for the realisation of our 
goal, in accordance with the Chien Kuo Fang Lieh, the 
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National Reconstruction Programme, the San Min 
Chu I, and the Manifesto to the First National Con- 
ress. 
ae Especially my reasoned designs for the convening 
of a National People’s Conference, and for the abolition 
of the Unequal Treaties, should be fulfilled within the 
shortest possible time. 
“This is my last will and testament.” 


Like most great leaders of men, Sun Yat-Sen seems 
often inconsistent; his actions frequently contradict his 
intentions. His attempt to infuse Western mechanism 
into Chinese idealism may to the Western mind 
seem impossible ; his views on the traditional Chinese 
virtues, naive ; his hope that family and clan loyalty 
may be knit together into a national patriotism, un- 
realistic ; his scheme to exploit foreign capital for the 
purpose of building up a future communistic society 
in China, unduly optimistic. Yet it is important to 
realise that Dr. Sun is but voicing the aspirations and 
interpreting the mind of modern China. Moreover, 
Japan has shown that it is possible to graft a modern 
industrial and political system on a medieval founda- 
tion, and the New Economic Policy of the U.S.S.R. 
is in essence in a high degree similar to Dr. Sun’s 
International Reconstruction Scheme. In spite of 
his professed idealism, Sun Yat-Sen is possessed of a 
sense of political and economic realities such as no one 
before him in China has had. Alive, he was a prophet 
with power to stir the imagination of the people such 
as no other leader in the twentieth century, except 
Lenin in Russia, has had. Dead, he became even more 
powerful. His social and political philosophy, with 
all its apparent contradictions, is now the political 
Bible of modern China. 


CHAPTER, 1X 
CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL LIBERATION 


To write the history of the Chinese movement for 
national and social emancipation is to describe the life 
work of the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. Dr. Sun was the 
first among the modern Chinese leaders to understand 
that only by a fundamental change in the political 
and social structure of China could her deliverance 
from international bondage be effected. To the pro- 
pagation of the revolutionary idea and the building up 
of the revolutionary machine he thus consecrated a 
long and eventful life. 


SUN YAT-SEN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


Born on November 12th, 1866, as a peasant’s son 
in the village of Choy Hang, in the district of Heung 
Shan in Kwangtung, Dr. Sun spent his youth in the 
most appalling poverty. His family, until he and his 
brothers were grown up, lived almost from hand to 
mouth. Their dwelling was a mud hut, and as a child 
Sun’s main nourishment was sweet potatoes, as rice 
was too dear. Sun’s father and he himself were Chris- 
tians. They became Christians at a period when 
Christianity did not confer on the professor any material 
and legal advantages. It was at a time when being 
a Christian meant adherence to the revolutionary 
cause of the Taipings, and Sun himself saw in Jesus 
before everything else the revolutionary and social 
outcast. Sun’s proper name was Wén, and his usual 
signature Sun Wén. At adolescence he adopted, in 
accordance with custom, the name of Té Ming. This 
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he shortly after changed into I Hsien—in Cantonese, 
Yat-Sen—and under the name Sun Yat-Sen he became 
known abroad. When in exile in Japan he adopted 
the political pseudonym of Chung Shan under which 
he became generally known in China. After his death 
in 1925 his native village and many of the Nationalist 
universities were given the name of Chung Shan in 
his memory. 

In 1879 Sun went to Honolulu, whither his eldest 
brother had emigrated, in order to be educated. In 
1884 hereturned to China. Two years after he entered 
the Canton Medical School, which he left in 1887 
for the Medical College in Hong-Kong, whence he 
graduated in 1892, and for a short time he practised at 
Macao. China’s defeat in the war against France in 
1885 made a deep impression on him, and already 
while just a junior medical student he took up the 
propaganda of the idea of the overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty. Medical science he regarded 
merely as “‘ the kindly aunt that would bring him out 
on to the high road of politics.” In 1894 he founded 
the Hsin Chung Hui, the Association for the Regenera- 
tion of China, and went to the Philippines to establish 
connections with the Chinese colonists there and solicit 
their help. The result of his propaganda there was 
only ten sympathisers, of whom only two definitely 
joined the revolutionary cause. It was a time when 
rebels were avoided as one would people stricken with 
plague. But the crushing defeat of the Imperial 
armies in the war against Japan and the loss of Korea 
as its result strikingly revealed to the Chinese the 
decay and rottenness of the ruling dynasty which 
thus lost the glamour of its power. Sun Yat-Sen 
deemed the moment ripe for revolutionary action. 
He had meanwhile received the secret support of high 
military and naval officers, and was just about to start 
an attack on the provincial government when the plot 
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was discovered. Seventy of his followers were arrested ; 
he himself managed with great difficulty to escape to 
Japan, where he cut off his “pigtail” and put on 
European clothes. From Japan he went again to the 
Philippines on propaganda, and thence to America, 
but achieved very little success. Nevertheless, his 
activities aroused sufficient misgivings and fears on 
the part of the Chinese authorities, for when he arrived 
in London in the summer of 1896 he was kidnapped 
by the Chinese Legation, for deportation to China, and 
only the chance intervention of his former teacher, 
Sir J. Cantlie, saved his life. He then went to the 
Continent of Europe to study methods of government, 
as a result of which he came to the conclusion that a 
representative government alone would not solve the 
Chinese problem. He found that although demo- 
cratic government prevailed in the Western countries, 
which were powerful nationally as well, the common 
people were far from happy. He thus conceived the 
idea of the simultaneous settlement, by means of the 
Revolution, of the questions of national economy, 
national independence, and popular freedom. His 
“Three Principles of the People”? began to take a 
definite shape. He then went to Japan, from which 
country he proposed to direct the revolutionary pro- 
paganda. ‘There he got into touch with the leading 
members of the Japanese political parties, who gave 
him their moral support, a factor which contributed 
to his idea of eventually establishing an alliance between 
the Chinese and Japanese peoples as the nucleus of a 
Pan-Asiatic Federation. ‘The five years from 1895 
to 1900 were, however, pregnant with difficulties. 
The failure of the revolt in Canton destroyed his 
organisation, while at the same time K‘ang Yu-Wei’s 
Constitutional Reform Party made great headway 
among the Chinese intellectuals. Propaganda abroad 
brought hardly any results. People were afraid even 
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to talk of revolution. Nevertheless, in 1900, at the 
time of the Boxer Risings, he attempted another 
rebellion at Canton, which met the fate of the first. 
The revolt of 1895 had given him the reputation of 
being a highly dangerous criminal. China’s renewed 
humiliation in 1901 made people realise at least the 
sincerity of his purpose. Especially he found many 
adherents among the Chinese students in Japan, who 
went there in increasing numbers, and among the 
emigrants abroad, who contributed largely to his 
funds. In 1904 he published a manifesto entitled 
“The True Solution of the Chinese Question,” in 
which he, for the first time, publicly proclaimed his 
intention not only of overthrowing the Manchu 
Dynasty, but also of establishing a democratic Republic. 

In 1905, after his return from a second visit to 
Europe, he effected in Tokyo the amalgamation of his 
own party, the Hsin Chung Hui, with the Hua Hsin 
Hui and the Kuan Fu Hui. The Hsin Chung Hui had 
meanwhile obtained considerable influence among the 
secret workers and peasants’ organisations. Sun him- 
self was for a time an active member of the Ké Lao 
Hui (Society of the Elder Brethren). The Hua Hsin 
Hui, whose leader was Huang Hsing, was the organi- 
sation of Chinese students in Japan, and had great 
influence among the secret soldiers’ organisations. 
The last group was the intellectuals, whose leader was 
the noted scholar Chang T‘ai-Yen. Out of this fusion 
resulted the famous T‘ung Méng Hui, or the United 
League of Revolutionaries. The following programme 
was proposed by Sun Yat-Sen : (i.) the overthrow of 
the Manchu Dynasty and the establishment of a 
democratic republic on the American model, (ii.) the 
redistribution of land through the nationalisation of 
unearned increments, and (iii.) the maintenance of 
friendly relations with all the Powers, especially Japan. 
This programme was, however, too advanced for his 
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followers; they only agreed to the battle-cry of the party, 
which was “ Overthrow the Monarchy, but protect the 
foreigner !”” The United League became exceedingly 
popular ; hardly a year had passed when it already 
counted 10,000 members. It had branches in Brussels, 
Berlin, Paris, and ramifications in the chief provincial 
centres of China. It undertook an extensive propa- 
ganda, with Tokyo as its centre, and in the party 
periodicals Dr. Sun began to work out his Three 
Principles of the People in greater detail. On 
January 16th, 1907, before an audience of 5,000 
Chinese revolutionaries at Tokyo, he made the 
sensational speech expounding in detail those principles. 
This speech made him the acknowledged leader of the 
revolutionary cause, but it also brought about his 
temporary banishment from Japan. 

A wave of revolutionary ideas spread all over China. 
In 1907 a revolt broke out in six of the Southern pro- 
vinces, and although from the military point of view 
the whole movement was a failure, its moral effects 
on the Chinese people were tremendous. ‘The revolu- 
tionary idea had at last gained a stronghold in the 
minds of the articulate Chinese. The movement also 
received considerable support from Japanese and 
French sources ; many demobilised French instructors 
entered its service as instructors, and the French 
Colonial Government of Annam recognised in effect 
the revolutionaries as belligerents by allowing them 
after their defeat to take asylum in the French colony. 
Undeterred by defeat in the field, Sun Yat-Sen’s 
followers raised the banner of revolt again in 1910 in 
different parts of Kwangtung, while Sun Yat-Sen 
himself went abroad in order to collect funds from 
the Chinese emigrants. These rebellions, if they served 
no other purpose, did keep alive before the Chinese 
people the revolutionary idea and converted many 
thousands to the revolutionary cause. Owing to the 
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impossibility of carrying on open propaganda and the 
necessity of confining themselves solely to tactics of 
military conspiracy, the broad masses of the people 
remained unaffected by the revolutionary idea. The 
conclusion of the Hukuang Railway Loan, which meant 
the expropriation of thousands of Chinese small 
capitalists who had invested in the railway that was 
to be nationalised, now provided the direct grievance 
against the ruling dynasty, whose incompetence and 
subservience to foreign interests became at last con- 
cretely manifest. Sun Yat-Sen’s agents had meanwhile 
transferred their activities from Kwangtung to Wuhan, 
the great industrial centre in Hupeh province. On 
October roth, 1911, the revolution broke out, pre- 
cipitated by the discovery of a plot among the troops 
at Wuch‘ang. Surpassing all expectation the Revolu- 
tion spread within a few weeks all over Southern and 
Central China, and at the beginning of December 
already eleven provinces had declared themselves for 
the revolution. Dr. Sun, then on a propaganda tour 
in America, hurried home vid England and France, 
which countries he visited with a view to preventing 
the banking consortium from assisting the crumbling 
dynasty and to gaining diplomatic support for the 
Revolution generally. ‘The Throne was forced to enter 
into negotiations with the Revolutionary Committee of 
Wu T'ing-Fang at Shanghai. A National Assembly 
was set up at Nanking, China’s ancient capital. On 
Christmas Eve Dr. Sun arrived at Shanghai, where a 
few days later he was offered the presidency of the 
Chinese Republic. On New Year’s Day of 1912 he 
proceeded to Nanking, where he took the oath of office, 
proclaimed the establishment of the Chinese Republic, 
and swore to resign upon the regular election of a 
constitutional president of a united China. 

The effective power of the Nanking Assembly, 
however, embraced only Southern and Central China ; 
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the North remained in the hands of the reactionary 
elements led by the notorious Yiian Shih-K‘ai, the 
Judas of the 1898 Reform Movement and the favourite 
of the Diplomatic Corps at Peking, who, however, 
realising the inevitability of the fall of the new regime, 
hastened to declare himself for the Republic. Dr. Sun, 
for the sake of effecting the union between the North 
and the South, and under the pressure of his right wing, 
who were afraid of foreign intervention, but really 
against his better judgment, offered on February 14th, 
two days after the formal abdication of the dynasty, 
his resignation from the Presidency in favour of his 
opponent, Ytian Shih-K‘ai. The day following his 
resignation he went on pilgrimage to the tomb of Ming 
Tai Tsu, the founder of the last Chinese Dynasty, to 
announce that he had freed China from an alien rule 
and restored to the Chinese their sovereignty. 

But Dr. Sun’s task had only just begun ; his achieve- 
ment so far was only a minor part of his revolutionary 
programme. He thus set out to put his party, the 
T‘ung Méng Hui, on a new basis. He abolished it as 
a secret society, resuscitated it as an open political 
party under the name of Kuo-Min Tang, or People’s 
National Party, and enunciated the following pro- 
gramme: (i.) the establishment of a democratic 
government on the basis of the Quintuple Power 
Constitution and the Four People’s Rights, (1i.) local 
autonomy for the provinces, (iii.) the abolition of 
political distinctions between the five races which com- 
pose the Chinese Republic, (iv.) the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Powers, (v.) the reform of 
the economic structure of Chinese society. 

In the Parliament which met on April 8th, 1913, the 
Kuo-Min Tang had a virtual majority, and at once a 
struggle developed between Parliament and President. 
Yiian Shih-K‘ai, established with executive power, did 
not now hesitate to reveal his true colours. On 
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March 21st previously he had caused the assassination 
of Sung Chiao-Jen, the Kuo-Min candidate for the 
Premiership. In order to get funds to consolidate his 
power against that of Parliament, he bartered away 
all kinds of valuable concessions to the Great Powers. 
In spite of the provisions of the Provisional Constitu- 
tion, which made the conclusion of a foreign loan 
dependent on Parliamentary consent, they granted 
him, at the price of China’s administrative sovereignty, 
on April 27th, the notorious Reorganisation Loan of 
£25,000,000. This loan was concluded in the teeth 
of parliamentary opposition. The loan agreement was 
declared void by Parliament. Sun Yat-Sen, on behalf 
of the Kuo-Min Tang, notified the Consortium Powers 
that his party would not assume any responsibility for 
its repayment, and warned them that the carrying out 
of the loan agreement would mean the resumption of 
the civil war. The foreign banks, and the Powers 
behind them, however, chose to ignore these protests, 
and placed the loan funds at Ytian’s disposal, who was 
thus enabled to inaugurate a reign of terrorism over 
China. In so doing the Powers became primarily 
responsible for the political chaos and confusion which, 
with but short intervals, had infested the Chinese body 
politic until the assumption of power by the Kuo-Min 
Tang in 1927. For without the ‘“ Reorganisation ” 
Loan of 1913 Yiian would never have dreamt of or 
succeeded in establishing the military dictatorship 
which with his death in 1916 degenerated into the 
“Tuchtin ” system, the prelude to the permanent civil 
war between his erstwhile lieutenants. 

Sun Yat-Sen and his followers did not take lying 
down Yiian’s attempt to crush the liberties of the 
Chinese people. Having established the Republic, 
they were determined to carry the Revolution to its 
successful conclusion, and once again they raised the 
banner of revolt against autocracy. Yiian, backed by 
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the financial resources of Great Britain and France, 
proved too strong for the leaders of the second revolu- 
tion. The Chinese bourgeoisie, on whom Sun had 
been relying for financial support, were apathetic and 
opposed further fighting, preferring material prosperity 
to constitutional liberty. They were indifferent and 
not really convinced that Yiian was selling out to the 
foreigner. Japan was at that time considered as China’s 
most dangerous enemy, and against Japan they knew 
that Yuan had an implacable feud. 

The revolution, for lack of popular support, suffered 
a crushing defeat. Sun Yat-Sen and his principal assis- 
tants had to flee abroad. The Kuo-Min Tang was 
declared an illegal organisation, the Kuo-Min members 
of Parliament were unseated, and Parliament itself was 
dissolved in January, 1914. In the autumn of 1915 
Yiian, at the advice of Professor F. J. Goodnow, of 
Johns Hopkins, elected himself Emperor, and made 
preparations for his coronation in January, 1916. In 
this, his ambitions went too far even for his docile 
followers to swallow. Sun Yat-Sen returned to China 
and inspired the growing opposition to Ytian’s monar- 
chical scheme into an open revolution. Southern China 
declared its independence of Peking and organised a 
rival Government. Ytian acknowledged defeat, and 
surrendered his powers to a responsible Cabinet under 
Tuan Ch‘i-Jui. He shortly afterwards died, and was 
succeeded in the Presidency by Li Ytian-Hung, who 
resummoned Parliament. Parliament at once took up 
the problem of the new Constitution, and devised a 
method to curb the powers of the Tuchiins or military 
governors who had been appointed by Ytian and who 
since his death had been acting as if they were inde- 
pendent feudal kings. The Tuchtins, feeling their 
position attacked by Parliament, forced the weak- 
minded Li Ytian-Hung to dissolve Parliament. Parlia- 
ment dissolved, the Tuchiins started quarrelling among 
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themselves : the era of private wars was inaugurated 
in China. 

The blow which the Kuo-Min Tang suffered in 1913 
destroyed it as a party ; its very name was changed 
into the Chung Kuo Ké Ming Tang, or Revolutionary 
Party of China. It was, however, not a united bloc, 
but, in spite of Sun’s efforts, split into dozens of 
groups. After the second dissolution of Parliament in 
1917 Sun Yat-Sen proclaimed another war on the 
Peking Government, and declared the independence 
of six provinces in the South. The Southern Republic 
was, however, only a loose federation ; the effective 
power of the Canton Military Government, of which 
Dr. Sun was one of the seven directors, did not extend 
beyond the province of Kwangtung, and at times not 
even beyond Canton itself. Dr. Sun himself had 
hardly any influence in this Government, the members 
of which were too much concerned with their personal 
problems. It was not until 1921 when, after many 
vicissitudes, he was elected President of the Southern 
Republic and secured the reconstruction of its Govern- 
ment, that the Revolutionary Party gained any co- 
hesion. In 1922 his former lieutenant, Ch‘én Chiung- 
Ming, turned against him, dissatisfied with his scheme 
of securing by way of military expeditions the sub- 
jugation of the Northern war lords, notably Wu 
Pei-Fu, with whom Ch‘n had a secret understanding. 
Sun Yat-Sen had again to leave Canton. With the 
defeat of Ch‘én Chiung-Ming, he came back in 1923, 
and for the second time set to work on the reorganisa- 
tion of his party, to which, at the bidding of his fol- 
lowers, he gave its old name Kuo-Min Tang. 

At this juncture it is well to point out that so far all 
Sun’s revolutionary efforts and military campaigns 
were utter failures. Sun himself, from the time of his 
assumption of the Presidency of the Southern Republic 
in 1921, until his return to Canton in 1923, was un- 
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popular among large sections of the population. He 
had put too great an emphasis upon the purely military 
aspect of his reconstruction scheme, and in the ardour 
of the military struggle he paid little attention to the 
state of disintegration of the Chinese peasantry. In 
this respect Sun Yat-Sen had become the unconscious 
tool of the Chinese reactionaries. 

The Republican Revolution of 1911 was essentially 
a middle-class, anti-dynastic revolution. It was in no 
way a constitutional one, still less the social revolution 
that Sun Yat-Sen had in mind. It became a complete 
failure because of the false estimate of the revolu- 
tionary leaders of the real problems which the Chinese 
people had to face, because of their neglect to tackle 
the psychological and philosophical basis of Chinese 
civilisation. Moreover, the social basis of the Kuo- 
Min Tang was a narrow one. Rich merchants, 
officials, military officers and intellectuals composed 
the membership ; the support of the secret workers 
and peasants’ organisations was not solicited ; it was 
essentially a middle-class organisation, financed to 
' some extent by merchants abroad. In China itself it 
had, before the revolution, contact with a few secret 
organisations and with a section of the army. It is 
difficult to imagine, however, how it could have been 
otherwise. Revolutionary propaganda on a large 
scale, both during the Manchu Dynasty and under 
Yitian Shih-Kai’s dictatorial regime, was obviously 
impossible, as such activities partook of the nature of 
high treason. Moreover, there were no compact 
organisations through which such propaganda could 
be carried out. Sun Yat-Sen, until the reorganisation 
of the Kuo-Min Tang in 1923, was compelled to carry 
on the propaganda of his ideas almost single-handedly. 
The majority of his followers in the party were fortune 
seekers, and did not in their heart believe in his demo- 
cratic and socialistic theories. Moreover, Dr. Sun at 
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that time did not realise that the real enemies of China 

were the foreign imperialist Powers. On the contrary, 

he laid great emphasis on the assistance from private 

foreign sources that had been given in the overthrow 

of the Monarchy, and he looked to official support» 
from the foreign Governments in the reconstruction 

of China. His opposition to the Reorganisation Loan 

of 1913 was the expression of party warfare rather 

than the realisation of the danger of foreign economic 

penetration in general. It was not until after the revolt 

of Ch‘én Chiung-Ming in 1922, the Lincheng Note of 
1923, and the international blockade under American 

leadership in the same year, that Dr. Sun realised that 

his appeals to the Anglo-Saxon Powers for co-opera- 

tion had been definitely misdirected. 


THE KUO-MIN TANG AND THE EMANCIPATION OF CHINA 


The realisation of the failure of the Republican 
Revolution of 1911, and of the futility of the purely 
military campaigns against the Chinese militarists, led 
to the development of a new revolution more adapted 
to the Chinese situation and directed both against 
native militarism and foreign imperialism. The 
Bourgeois Revolution of 1911 became the National 
Revolution of 1925. ‘This transformation bringing 
the masses of the Chinese people into the revolutionary 
movement was facilitated by the rise of the Chinese 
labour organisations. 

The Chinese Labour Movement owed its first 
impetus to the Cultural Revolution of 1917. For the 
Cultural Revolution had had as its consequence the 
democratisation of learning, the emphasis on voca- 
tional education, the reassertion of the old Chinese 
doctrine of the sanctity of labour which was interpreted 
to mean manual labour. This doctrine, popularised into 
a slogan, paved the way for an entente between the 
intelligentsia and the proletariat, and revived the sense 
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of self-respect among the working classes who, because 
of the abject poverty and the inhuman conditions of 
work under which they had been forced to live in the 
newly established factories, had gradually lost their 
self-confidence. There arose a movement for a rise in 
wages, a shortening of working hours, and an improve- 
ment in working conditions generally. This movement 
expressed itself in a series of strikes from 1920 onwards, 
which, it may be remarked, originally took place for the 
most part in territory controlled by foreigners. 

The first big struggle took place in Hong-Kong in 
February, 1922, involving about a quarter of a million 
workers. Originally a purely industrial dispute, it 
developed, owing to the wanton brutality which was 
displayed by the Colonial authorities, into a national 
working-class struggle against the British Imperialism 
of Hong-Kong. ‘The connection between capitalism 
and imperialism became for the first time evident. 
Sun Yat-Sen, who had just entered into friendly 
relations with the U.S.S.R., renounced the purely 
military campaigns against the foreign subsidised 
militarists, and turned his attention to the organisation 
of the masses. The Hong-Kong strikers he had 
supported with food and money. He opened the ranks 
of the Kuo-Min Tang to the members of the Com- 
munist Party of China, which had just been formed 
under the leadership of Professor Ch‘én Tu-Hsiu. He 
realised that he could carry out his Three People’s 
Principles only with the aid of the organised working- 
class movement. He recognised his mistake of relying 
exclusively on the Chinese middle classes for the 
execution of his revolutionary principles. The anti- 
Japanese boycott movement, organised by the Chinese 
students after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
for instance, was an emotional patriotic movement in 
which only the Chinese middle classes who had hoped 
to damage foreign competition took an active part. 
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But the damage done by this movement to Japanese 
trade was merely a very passing one. Sino-Japanese 
trade amounted to 402 million taels the year before 
the boycott movement ; it rose to 442 millions during 
the first year of the boycott (1919), and to 476 millions 
in 1926. 

The real regeneration of the Kuo-Min Tang dated 
from its first national congress, which took place in 
January, 1924, under the chairmanship of Sun Yat- 
Sen. This congress completely reorganised the party, 
traced out new tactical methods, and issued the cele- 
brated Manifesto which was mentioned by Sun Yat- 
Sen in his political testament. This Manifesto is of 
the greatest political significance, as not only does it 
contain the official programme of the Kuo-Min Tang, 
but it is also in a very real sense the foundation of the 
present political and military power of the Nationalists 
in China. 

The Manifesto consists of three parts. The first part 
deals with the contemporary situation in China. It 
gives a review of the work of the Revolution which still 
awaits completion. It points out that the Revolution 
of 1911 was not directed against the Manchu Dynasty 
as such, but that its object was the establishment of a 
strong and efficient government which would liberate 
the Chinese people from the dominating influence of 
the Western Powers. The Manchus stood in the 
way of China’s political regeneration, and its downfall 
was therefore a political necessity for the Chinese 
people. The establishment of the Republic did not 
obtain the object in view because of the mistake made 
in surrendering the Presidency to Yiian Shih-K‘ai. 
Yuan represented the interests of the surviving 
officialdom of the Manchu regime, whose only obiect 
in life was to secure lucrative jobs for themselves. 
After the death of Yiian the militarists came into 
power. They represented nobody but themselves, 
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and did not hesitate to play into the hands of the foreign 
imperialists, who throve on the misfortunes of China. 
Several solutions were proposed to bring an end to 
the deplorable state into which the Chinese people had 
gradually fallen. There were those who saw in the 
absence of an established law and constitution the root 
of China’s troubles. The Constitutionalists, however, 
did not see that the existence on paper of statutes and 
declarations was futile for the purpose of putting an 
end to the rule of the militarists, unless there were a 
self-conscious and politically educated people to enforce 
them. There were people who believed in the trans- 
formation of China into a confederation of self- 
governing provinces, considering that militarism was 
due to over-centralisation of government. The 
Federalists, however, overlooked the fact that mili- 
tarists had power because of their control of the army, 
and that mere legal denial of their status would not 
alter the situation. Even if some sort of agreement 
could be entered into by the individual militarists, 
the result would be merely a confederation of individual 
war lords and a re-establishment of the feudal system 
which was abolished in China 2,000 years ago. Another 
proposal advocated the calling of a peace conference. 
But such a conference could not but be a conference 
of militarists, who would only discuss those problems 
as affecting their own interests ; the welfare of the 
people would not be considered. Then there was the 
proposal of placing the government in the hands of the 
merchants. ‘This, however, would mean class-govern- 
ment by a set of people who by training and outlook 
were particularly unfit for the task of government. 
Moreover, such a government would merely follow in 
the footsteps of the militarists and become the tool of 
foreign capitalism. All these proposals and schemes 
would lead nowhere: a real people’s government 
could only be formed by the representatives of all the 
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classes which comprised the community, and this on 
the basis of the Three Principles of the People, which 
underlay the programme of the Kuo-Min Tang. 

The second part of the Manifesto contains the 
formulation of the San Min doctrine, which con- 
stitutes the ideological basis of the Kuo-Min Tang 
programme. The San Min doctrine as enunciated 
by Dr. Sun in his popular lectures, delivered ex zempore, 
is of necessity conceived in broad general lines only. 
The summary contained in the previous chapter is 
therefore more the exposition of Dr. Sun’s social and 
political philosophy than the description of the ideo- 
logical constitution of the Kuo-Min Tang which 1s 
summarised below. 

In this constitutional document the Kuo-Min Tang 
begins by declaring that the principle of nationality 
has a twofold significance: (a) the emancipation of 
the Chinese people, and (4) the complete equality of 
the nationalities which compose the Chinese Republic. 

In order to achieve the emancipation of the Chinese 
people from military domination and economic sub- 
jugation by the imperialist West, a close and intimate 
co-operation between the party and the different 
classes of the nation is necessary, viz., the intellectuals, 
the farmers, the labourers, and the merchants. For 
the principle of nationality has the same meaning to all 
classes of the population, namely their emancipation 
from imperialistic domination. ‘The effect of continued 
foreign control is on all classes equally harmful. There 
is no possibility of developing the national industries 
if China lies prostrate under the shackles of foreign 
economic control. Its effect on the condition of the 
working classes is still worse, since there can be no 
national and legal protection against the inhuman 
treatment of Chinese labour by foreign capitalism 
under the system of extra-territorial jurisdiction. The 
nationalism of the Kuo-Min Tang means unequivocal 
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anti-imperialism, and a belief that the success of the 
anti-imperialist campaign will be achieved only by 
the close contact of the party with the masses of the 
population. 

With regard to the principle of racial equality 
within the Republic, the Kuo-Min Tang dissociates 
itself from the policy pursued by the Peking man-— 
darinate. It aims at a closer understanding and 
systematic co-operation with the different nationalities 
in Greater China in order that the emancipation of all 
the oppressed peoples of the world may be made 
possible. The Kuo-Min Tang thus proclaims the 
principle of racial self-determination. It announces 
its intention to establish a free, united Republic of 
China, consisting of the free alliance of its constituent 
peoples, after the victory of the Chinese Revolution 
against foreign imperialism and native militarism has 
been achieved. 

The principle of democracy means the granting to 
them not only of the suffrage, but of the rights of 
recall, initiative and referendum as well. It also 
means the introduction of the Constitution on the basis 
of the five independent powers, i.c., legislative, 
executive, judiciary, examinatory and censorial. But 
the democracy of the Kuo-Min Tang is viewed, not 
from the standpoint of the “natural rights of man- 
kind” in general, but as a principle which is to be 
compatible with the revolutionary demands of China. 
Political rights, belonging only to the citizens of the 
Republic, will be denied to the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion, namely those who have betrayed the Revolution 
and are working hand in hand with the foreign 
imperialists and native militarists. This proviso is 
of the utmost significance, for in it lies the founda- 
tion of a party dictatorship as the sole expression of 
revolutionary power in China. 

The principle of the People’s Livelihood means in 
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the first place the proportional distribution of the land, 
through the instrumentality of taxation according to 
the value of the land and, if necessary, of the redemp- 
tion of the land at the declared value. In the industrial 
sphere, all enterprises which partake of the nature of a 
monopoly, or are of such dimensions as to exceed the 
power of individual investment, such as banks, rail- 
ways, steamship lines, whether Chinese or foreign 
owned, should be managed by the State, in order that 
private capitalists may have no power of interfering 
with the normal economic life of the people. 

The Kuo-Min Tang further declares that landless 
peasants and tenants should be provided by the State 
with land and the means for carrying on their agri- 
cultural pursuits. A number of measures for improy- 
ing the position of the peasantry is enumerated, such 
as the development of irrigation systems, the estab- 
lishment of peasant banks, the redistribution of popu- 
lation, and the like. For China is an agricultural 
country in which of necessity the peasantry forms 
the most important element. The chief burden of 
the civil strife having fallen on the peasantry to the 
extent of nearly ruining it, it is the first duty of the 
Reon Tang to restore prosperity to the country- 
side. 

To the labouring classes the Kuo-Min Tang pro- 
mises the passing of factory laws, unemployment 
relief, old age pensions, maternity and infant endow- 
ment, provision for the disabled and the sick, and the 
popularisation of education. 

“Throughout the length and breadth of China 
there is not a place where we cannot find destitute 
farmers and poor labourers. ‘Their wretched state 
makes their desire*for amelioration all the stronger. 
Thus the labourers and farmers may be counted 
among those who will be most vehemently opposed 
to imperialism. The final victory of the National 
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Revolution therefore depends largely on the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the peasants and workers. 

“The Kuo-Min Tang, on its part, will do its best 
to assist the peasant and labour movements, and will 
In every way promote their development, in order to 
maximise the power of the national revolutionary 
movement. It invites the peasants and workers to 
join the Party in order to enable it to present a united 
front against the militarists and imperialists, their 
most dangerous foes.” 

To the Chinese soldiery the Kuo-Min Tang appeals 
not to allow themselves to be used by the Chinese 
militarists against their own people, but to be aware 
of their duty of serving and protecting the people, 
especially the peasantry, from whom they them- 
selves were recruited. The Kuo-Min Tang recognises 
that only the fact of dire poverty had compelled them 
to serve any one and any organisation which could 
provide them with a bowl of rice. But in their 
ignorance they often injure and molest people of their 
own kind. One of the most important tasks of the 
Kuo-Min Tang is therefore to provide for the educa- 
tion of its own soldiers with a view to transforming 
them into armies which will be an instrument for the 
people’s good. Those who offer themselves to fight 
for the revolutionary cause will be given the oppor- 
tunity of returning to their agricultural pursuits, after 
the Revolution is completed. They will be guaranteed 
an adequate amount of land for the maintenance of 
themselves and their families. 

The second part of the Manifesto concludes by 
emphasising the necessity of maintaining a strong 
discipline within the Party in order to maximise its 
influence and power. Party members are urged to 
undertake an energetic propaganda of the principles 
of the Party and to qualify themselves for leadership 
in the popular movements. For only by the spread of 
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the influence of the Kuo-Min Tang all over China can 
the Party hope to assume the leadership of the nation. 
And only with a strong organisation will it be possible 
for the Party to be of service to the country. 

On the basis of these principles the Kuo-Min Tang 
puts forward a series of concrete measures to beregarded 
as its minimum and immediate programme. These 
measures, constituting the third part of the Manifesto, 
fall into two sections. ‘The first section deals with 
international policy and proclaims first of all that all 
unequal treaties, such as those providing for the extra- 
territorial rights of foreign nationals, the foreign 
control of the maritime customs, and the like, should 
be abolished, and in their place treaties established 
on the principle of equality and mutual respect of 
sovereign rights. ‘Those Powers which, on their own 
initiative, desire the annulment of the said treaties, 
and renounce all privileges violating the independence 
of China, will be regarded as the most favoured nations. 
International agreements which are in any way detri- 
mental to China’s interests will also have to be reviewed 
on the principle of mutual respect of sovereign rights. 

Regarding China’s foreign loans, only those loans 
which were not injurious to the political interests of the 
Chinese people will be properly secured and fully 
repaid. ‘Those loans which were negotiated in secret 
by militarist cliques for their own personal advancement 
will be repudiated. The loans which were concluded 
by the Peking Government for the purpose of crushing 
the liberties of the Chinese people, and which were 
secured on the customs and the Salt Gabelle, will be 
made the subject of future negotiations. A conference 
consisting of delegates from social, commercial and 
educational organisations is to be called for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means of repaying the foreign 
loans in order to free China from the state of economic 
bondage arising out of fiscal complications with foreign 
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Powers. No foreign loan will in the future be con- 
cluded unless on terms compatible with Chinese 
dignity and sovereignty. 

The domestic programme of the Kuo-Min Tang 
provides for the distribution of powers between the 
Central and the Provincial Governments. All affairs 
concerning the nation as a whole fall within the sphere 
of competence of the Central Authorities. The 
provinces are to establish their own constitutions and 
elect their own governors, but the provincial constitu- 
tions may not conflict with the national. The Asien, 
or district, will be the unit of self-government. Here 
the Four Powers of the people will become immediately 
effective ; the old regulation limiting the franchise to 
the propertied classes will be abolished, and a civil 
examination established in order to remedy the evils 
of the elective system. Military conscription will be 
introduced to put an end to the evils of the mercenary 
system, and special attention will be given to the 
vocational aad political education of the soldiery. The 
Government must work out schemes by which the 
unemployed and the vagrants are to be engaged in 
useful work ; these schemes will be financed from 
the proceeds of confiscated enemy properties. Revenues 
from the land and all profits from forests, rivers and 
mines are to be disposed of by the local government, 
which will use them for the development of local 
enterprises, the maintenance of public health, the 
relief of the poor, and similar social services. Public 
finance will be reformed : the /kin and all antiquated 
and oppressive taxes will be abolished and the land tax 
modernised. The State is to regulate the appro- 
priation of land, the collection of the land tax and the 
registration of landed property. Privately owned land 
will be assessed and reported to the Government by the 
landlord. The State is to levy taxes according to the 
registered values, and has the right to buy the land at 
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the declared value. A census of the people is to be 
taken, cultivated land surveyed, the production of the 
food supply regulated, colonisation schemes carried 
out so as to improve the standard of living in the 
countryside. A minimum wage and maximum work- 
ing day will be instituted, while special attention will 
be paid to woman and child labour. Labour organisa- 
tions will be protected and the general welfare of the 
labouring classes promoted. The legal, social, educa- 
tional and economic equality between the sexes will 
be recognised, and the women’s emancipation move- 
ment encouraged. Universal education is to be intro- 
duced, the educational systems revised, the budget 
for education increased, and the independence of the 
educational institutions guaranteed. 

This programme of National Reconstruction the 
Kuo-Min Tang proposes to realise in three stages, 
which are (i.) the period of military government, 
(ii.) the period of educative government, and (iii.) the 
period of constitutional government. 

The period of military government covers the period 
of destruction. During this period the whole machinery 
of administration will be under the direct control of a 
Provisional Government, which will use all its military 
power to overcome the reactionary forces within the 
country, while at the same time carrying on propa- 
ganda among the populace so as to make it politically 
conscious. Regarding external affairs, the Government 
will at the earliest opportunity open negotiations with 
the foreign Powers with a view to the abolition of 
the unequal treaties and their replacement by treaties 
implying mutual respect and absolute equality. 

Immediately a province is under the complete 
control of the Provisional Government, the period of 
military government ends, and the period of educative 
government begins. During this period the Govern- 
ment will send properly qualified officials to every 
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district in order to prepare the people for self-govern- 
ment and to reorganise the local administration in 
accordance with the democratic principle. For the slave 
psychology which the Chinese masses have acquired 
during the period of foreign domination has left a deep 
impression on its soul, which cannot be destroyed 
without first passing through a period of preparatory 
training. 

When all the districts of 2 province have evolved a 
working system of self-government, the province will 
be deemed to have entered the period of constitutional 
government. After a majority of provinces have 
reached the stage of constitutional government, a 
National Conference of People’s Delegates will be 
convened for the purpose of drafting and promulgating 
the National Constitution on the basis of the ‘Three 
People’s Principles and the Five Independent Powers. 
The day of the promulgation of the Constitution will 
mark the inauguration of the period of regular govern- 
ment. A general election will then take place, and the 
Provisional Government will hand over its authority 
- to a properly constituted Government. But until then 
it is deemed that the situation in China is a revolu- 
tionary one, during the whole of which period the 
entire military and civil apparatus of power will be 
under the direct control of the Party. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE KUO-MIN TANG 


In the building up of the Party organisation as the 
instrument of national reconstruction Sun Yat-Sen 
_was greatly indebted to the advice of his Russian 
advisers, of whom Borodin was the most important. 
While the idea of a dictatorship by the Party during 
the revolutionary period was entirely Dr. Sun’s, it was 
Borodin who taught Dr. Sun to rely on the masses 
rather than on individuals. It was Borodin who was 
responsible for the transformation of the Kuo-Min 
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Tang from a loose federation into an organisation that 
combined highly centralised direction with activity 
of the rank and file, and instituted Party responsibility 
instead of that of the individual. He also taught Dr. 
Sun the lesson of Lenin that a doubtful ally is a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. Sun Yat-Sen, 
before the reorganisation of the Kuo-Min Tang in 
1924, kept up only a semblance of authority because 
of the difficulties set up, not by his enemies, but by 
his nominal allies. These doubtful allies Dr. Sun 
made into open enemies, with the result that his 
Government ceased to be a semblance but became a 
reality, even if only within a limited area. 

The Russian assistance to Nationalist China was 
not in the form of money—this the Russians had not 
to spare—nor in the form of arms and munitions which, 
as shown by the disclosures after the raid on the Soviet 
Embassy by Chang T’so-Lin in April, 1927, China 
had to pay for, in full and in cash, but in the form of 
ideas and methods. With Borodin came forty military 
advisers, who put at the disposal of the Kuo-Min Tang 
the experience gained in the Russian civil wars, thus 
enabling it to organise a politically conscious revolu- 
tionary army as distinct from the purely mercenary or 
feudal character of the armies of the reactionary war 
lords. ‘Thus the result of the failure of Dr. Sun to 
obtain English and American instructors for the Kuo- 
Min army was a blessing in disguise. For in a war of 
liberation political consciousness, on which the Russian 
instructors, fresh from their experience against Denikin 
and Koltchak, laid the greatest emphasis, was obviously 
of more importance than trench mortars, machine 
guns and the like, the things which the Anglo-Saxons 
would undoubtedly have concentrated on. A large 
number of military advisers were not necessary for this 
purpose. Altogether forty instructors were engaged 
by Sun Yat-Sen to teach in the Whampoa Political 
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and Military Academy, and to act as staff officers. 
These Russian officers were for the most part former 
officers of the Red Army. They had to sever all con- 
nections with the Soviet Government and had no special 
privileges in their new capacity above that pertaining 
to ordinary Chinese officers. ‘The Soviet Government 
itself was hesitant about the political expediency of 
allowing these officers to serve under the Kuo-Min 
Tang. It was afraid lest the presence of these men 
would be misunderstood as an imposition of Russian 
dominance on China. This would arouse an anti- 
Russian feeling, and from the official Russian point of 
view the sooner the Chinese could dispense with their 
advisers the better it would be. 

It is perhaps appropriate to point out here that the 
presence of these Russian advisers, especially of 
Borodin, and the latter’s influence on the foreign policy 
of the Kuo-Min Government, have been generally 
misunderstood. ‘The Russians in China are not there 
as representatives of the Soviet Government; they serve 
only in their personal capacity, and are employed by 
the Kuo-Min Tang on the same terms as it employs 
other foreigners ; they are liable to be dismissed at 
any moment. ‘The second misconception is that the 
Russians, notably Borodin, have used the influence 
they possess for the purpose of creating all kinds of 
complications with the foreign Powers, notably with 
Great Britain. In short, that it was they who stood 
_ behind the anti-imperialist agitations in China. It 
was assumed in the British Press that during the Ch‘én- 
O’Malley negotiations it was Borodin who opposed 
and was responsible for the delay of the signing of the 
Hankow Agreement. Those who were in close touch 
with the Chinese negotiators, however, knew that such 
influence as Borodin had on Kuo-Min foreign policy 
was used in the opposite direction. Similarly, after 
the Shameen shooting of June 23rd, 1925, at Canton, 
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when the Whampoa cadets in the heat of the moment 
wanted to take Shameen by force, he made them realise 
that they, having yet to make sure of one province in 
China and still engaged in a struggle with war lords 
militarily much better equipped than themselves, would 
be mad at the same time to take on a war against 
Britain. Borodin himself is only too conscious of the 
nature of his functions. He is of course a Communist, 
but, like Lenin, he realises that China has to develop 
as a capitalist country before the question of establish- 
ing a Communist order of society based on the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat has any practical meaning. “* The 
only Communism possible in China to-day is the 
Communism of poverty, a lot of people eating rice with 
chopsticks out of an almost empty bowl,” is one of his 
oft-quoted sayings. ‘‘ At present and for many years 
to come,” he declares, “‘ Communists and capitalists 
alike in China must have the same ideal of a prosperous 
and much more highly developed industrial China and 
a general rise in Chinese standards of living. China is 
neither the producer nor the consumer that she could 
be. The Chinese Nationalists want an agrarian 
revolution, but they want it in order to clear the way 
for China’s capitalist development. Intellectuals used 
to think that by reminding the world of China’s long 
civilised history they would get her a place in the family 
of nations. China has learnt, since Versailles, that that 
family tolerates no poor relations, even with 4,000 
years of a respectable past.” Thus, Borodin’s task in 
China was not to prepare China for the Communist 
revolution, but to teach the Kuo-Min Tang the method 
of revolution in general as tested by Russian practice. 

The adoption of the Russian tactics was far-reaching 
in its effects. The bringing into active political strife 
of the working masses of Canton was the factor that 
for a long time fortified the Kuo-Min or Nationalist 
Government against internal attacks. while the co- 
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operation of the Kwangtung peasants was instrumental 
in bringing about the eventual unification of Kwang- 
tung province. ‘These two factors, rather than the 
superior military efficiency which resulted from the 
reorganisation of the Nationalist army by the Russian 
advisers, were the cause of the phenomenal successes 
of the Northern Expedition which, starting at the end 
of July of 1926, made the Kuo-Min Tang within a 
year the master over sixteen of the eighteen provinces 
of China proper. 

The internal organisation of the Kuo-Min Tang is 
closely modelled on that of the Russian Communist 
Party. It provides for a frankly one-Party Government, 
distinguished by being without the desire of per- 
manence. It is an instrument for immediate needs, for 
coping with an emergency situation. 

The Kuo-Min Tang is constructed on the principle 
of democratic centralism. Only those taking an active 
part in the work of the Party have the right to Party 
membership : the mere recognition of the Party pro- 
gramme and the payment of subscriptions are not 
. sufficient. The supreme authority of the Party is the 
Party Congress which elects the Central Executive 
Committee (of thirty-six members, and twenty-one 
deputies) and the Central Supervisory Committee (the 
Censorial Department of Dr. Sun). The Central 
Executive Committee is the supreme Party authority 
in the intervals between two Congresses, of which up 
to the present there have been only two, one in January, 
1924, and the other in January, 1926. (The third 
Congress will take place sometime in 1929.) The 
C.E.C. elects from its: midst a Political Bureau, con- 
sisting originally of nine members and three deputies. 
This Political Bureau “‘ controls policy,” and in cases 
of emergency makes decisions on all the most important 
current questions. A small Standing Committee of the 
C.E.C. looks after ‘‘ Party routine.” The Political 
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Bureau appoints the Government Council, which 
partakes of the nature of a Cabinet, but which includes 
persons who cannot be expected to attend Cabinet 
meetings, like General Feng Yu-Hsiang, who is away 
in the North-west. Nor need its members be members 
of the C.E.C. There is an inner Cabinet, the Standing 
Committee, consisting of the Chairman of the C.E.C. 
and the Ministers. The direction of the Army is in 
the hands of a Military Council, originally made up 
half of military commanders and half of civilian mem- 
bers of the Government Council, under a civilian 
chairman. 

In each province there is a provincial Party centre, 
elected at provincial conferences in an analogous 
manner. In the towns and districts there are local 
organisations, the structure of which is also based on 
democratic centralism. 

The Kuo-Min Tang governmental machinery is 
thus based on the principle of Party Dictatorship and 
collective responsibility. One of the fundamental 
weaknesses of the Chinese people is their unwillingness 
to take responsibility. The system of Party Govern- 
ment frees each individual from too heavy a burden of 
responsibility by making him the unquestioning instru- 
ment of the Party. Each member of Committee is 
free to discuss until the Committee takes a decision ; 
then he is bound to carry out that decision, but the 
responsibility is not his but that of the Party as a 
whole. 

Great importance is attached to the question of 
discipline. Article 75 of the Party Statutes reads : 

‘‘ Persons not carrying out Party decisions, infring- 
ings its rules and opposing its principles, are punished 
publicly or within the Party itself. In the first case 
the details of their offence or crime are published in 
the Party Press. The culprits are excluded from the 
Party temporarily or for good. Persons excluded from 
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the Party cannot occupy Governmental posts in 
localities under the control of the Party. If a whole 
organisation is culpable of the above-mentioned 
offences, it is punished either by the dissolution of the 
whole organisation or by the re-registration of the 
members.” 

The above is the Party regulation on discipline in 
normal times. In times of emergency and on the 
military fronts, however, more stringent measures are 
taken to maintain discipline among the members who, 
for criminal acts, are subject to severer penalties than 
ordinary citizens. A resolution passed by the C.E.C. 
in September, 1926, for instance, provides that 
““members committing any crime whatsoever, or 
infringing Party principles, will be excluded for 
ever ’’ ; that “‘ members utilising their official authority 
and control over finances in order to advance their 
personal interests will be sentenced to death and their 
property confiscated.” Another resolution, passed 
by the Central Political Council in March, 1928, 
defines as counter-revolutionary, and therefore punish- 
able with death, any attempt to overthrow the Kuo- 
Min Tang or the Nationalist Government, and “ to 
subvert the Three People’s Principles.” 

The extension of the authority of the Kuo-Min 
Tang over the greater part of China necessitated, in 
October, 1926, the calling of a Joint Conference of 
the C.E.C. with the delegates from the provincial 
organisations for the purpose of considering the 
administrative and constitutional problems arising 
out of the liberation of the provinces from the reac- 
tionary war lords. 

Detailed plans for local self-government are laid out. 
From the lowest unit to the highest, there is outlined, 
by a series of gradations through village, city, district 
and province, an integrated system for the whole 
country. The administration is to be carried on by 
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a series of committees under the control of the local 
Party organisations. It is realised, however, that it is 
impossible to mould all China to one pattern, for 
provinces in China differ as much as countries in 
Europe, and are frequently larger. Thus concessions 
have to be made to local character and needs. The 
basis of the organisation of authority in the conquered 
provinces, however, is made the same everywhere. 
One of the resolutions reads : 

“The committee system should be adopted in 
organising the provincial governments. The number 
of members of a provincial government may vary be- 
tween seven and eleven, while people who are not heads 
of departments may also be members of the govern- 
ment. The provincial government is organised by 
several persons appointed for this purpose by the C.E.C. 
of the Kuo-Min Tang, jointly with members of the 
provincial executives.” The same resolution stipu- 
lates that in every province there must be depart- 
ments for civil affairs, finance, public education, 
military affairs, reconstruction and justice. In case 
of necessity, departments for industry, agriculture, 
public works, and labour may also be formed. 

While Party dictatorship is thus consistently carried 
out in the governmental machinery of the Kuo-Min 
Tang, provision is being made, in the so-called 
“ National Citizens’ Conference,” to place this frankly 
revolutionary Party power on a wider political basis, 
as directed by Sun Yat-Sen in his political testament. 
To prepare for the convention of this Conference 
the following plans were drawn up : 

A “ Joint Union ” of all organised sections of the 
people, i.¢., of peasants, workers, students, teachers, 
merchants, professional people, women, and soldiers, 
is formed in every town and district. Similar Joint 
Unions are organised in every province throughout 
the country, as also among the Chinese living abroad. 
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The purpose of the Joint Union is ‘‘ to work for the 
peace and well-being ” of the given town, district or 
province, and of the whole country. The town and 
district Joint Unions are to be the electoral units for 
the election of delegates to the National Citizens’ 
Conference. The work of these Joint Unions is 
guided by special committees of the Central and local 
organs of the Kuo-Min Tang. ‘The Kuo-Min 
Tang,” reads the resolution, ‘‘ should try to get the 
Joint Unions to accept the principles of our Party.” 
Within each Joint Union Kuo-Min Tang members 
form a “Party Committee”? for the purpose of 
propagating its views and increasing its influence. 
This scheme should first of all be tested in Kwangtung 
province, and then gradually introduced into the 
other provinces. Only when the preparatory organisa- 
tional and agitational work has been done sufficiently 
thoroughly can the “ National Citizens’ Conference ” 
itself be summoned. It is stipulated that provincial 
conferences of Joint Unions be held once a year, 
district conferences twice a year, and rural conferences 
four times a year. Many important details of this 
scheme have yet to be worked out in full, and its 
application in the different provinces will necessarily 
not be uniform. In Kwangtung and Kiangsu, two 
of the most advanced provinces, these Joint Unions 
act as Provincial Assemblies, in others only as advisory 
bodies. 

Many of Kuo-Min Tang resolutions are of course 
more declarations of principle than of actual reality. 
With the complicated situation in China, they cannot 
be otherwise. A long and difficult struggle will be 
necessary to put them into practice. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the Conference of October, 1926, is sounding 
the death-knell of political feudalism in China and is 
devising the maximum amount of centralisation possible 
under Chinese conditions. 
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REVOLUTIONARY CHINA UNDER KUO-MIN RULE 


It is too early yet to describe the effects of the 
administrative reorganisation on the political life of 
the people, as everything is still in the process of 
experimentation. The Kuo-Min Tang governmental 
organisation is admittedly still a makeshift, being 
altered from day to day in accordance with the changing 
needs, and with the manceuvring of the representatives 
of the different political tendencies that find expression 
in it. With the removal of the seat of Government 
from Canton to Wuhan, for instance, the Political 
Bureau had been in practice replaced by a Political 
Council constituted by all the members of the C.E.C. 
who happened to be present. This Political Bureau 
was abolished altogether when, on September 2oth, 
1927, the seat of Government was removed to the new 
capital, Nanking. It was, however, re-established at 
the Fourth Plenary Session of the C.E.C. in the 
beginning of February, 1928. When the Northern 
Expedition set out, the Military Council was abolished 
in order to give the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
a freer hand ; it was reinstituted at the Third Plenary 
Session of March, 1927. The Central Executive 
Committee itself was, in September, 1927, temporarily 
superseded by an admittedly irregular body, the so- 
called Central Special Committee, consisting of the 
majority of the members of the C.E.C. and the Central 
Supervisory Committee, together with the most influ- 
ential military leaders. The Central Special Committee 
was in turn abolished in February, 1928, when the 
C.E.C. was restored to authority. 

The reorganisation of February, 1928, places the 
direction and supervision of governmental affairs 
directly under the C.E.C., which appoints the Govern- 
ment Council, the number of which is not fixed. 
There is also a Standing Committee of the Government 
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Council of not more than seven nor less than five 
members. The Government Council is to establish 
the following organs : 

(a) Seven Ministries, i.e., Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Communications, Justice, Agriculture and 
Mining, Industry and Commerce. 

(4) Five Councils : the Law, the Supervisory, the 
Examination, the University, and the Audit Council. 

(c) The Codification Bureau. 

(d@) The Committee of Reconstruction, of Military 
Affairs, of Immigration, and the Committee on Mon- 
golia and Tibet. 

In spite of the frequent reorganisations of the 
governmental machinery, in the short time that has 
lapsed since their assumption of power in 1925, the 
Kuo-Min Tang leaders can point to success in at least 
three directions, viz., in the sphere of finance, foreign 
affairs and military organisation. 

The success of the financial administration which 
made the Kuo-Min or Nationalist Government inde- 
pendent of foreign loans can best be illustrated by 
reference to the finances of Kwangtung. Kwangtung 
has been the financial mainstay of the Nationalist 
Government. The financial responsibility of the 
Northern Expedition has, until the conquest of 
Shanghai, rested chiefly on Kwangtung. Moreover, 
the available information regarding the financial con- 
ditions of the other Kuo-Min provinces are too inade- 
quate to form a basis for conclusions. 

The finances of Kwangtung were, until 1925, in a 
state of utter confusion owing to the misrule of the 
military cliques then in control. In October, 1925, 
the Kuo-Min Tang set itself seriously to the reorgani- 
sation of its finances, but the Northern Expedition, 
demanding the continuous draining of all its resources, 
made any thoroughgoing reforms, such as the con- 
templated abolition of the kin (internal customs dues) 
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impossible. The annual income of the province, 
during the period of 1912-1924, varied between 
g and 32 million dollars, the average being 22 millions, 
The financial reorganisation of 1925 immediately 
increased its monthly income to about 4 million dollars, 
and the year 1925 brought in 48.5 millions. This 
rose in 1926 to 99.9 millions, made up of 67.7 millions 
from taxes, 30.5 millions from credit operations, and 
1.7 millions from other sources. Of this income 
nearly 75 per cent. went to military expenditure. 
Appropriations for civil purposes, i.e. education, 
justice, agriculture, and industry, as compared with 
1926, increased fivefold, but the absolute figures were, 
of necessity, still very low. 

The financial reorganisation proceeded along the 
following lines : (a) the unification and centralisation 
of all provincial finances into the Ministry of Finance, 
(2) the improvement and simplification of collection, 
such as the elimination of parallel work in the adminis- 
tration of the salt monopoly, and the general reduction 
of administrative expenses, (c) the introduction of 
greater discipline in financial matters and more careful 
selection of personnel, (d) the development of Govern- 
ment enterprises. An important factor in bringing 
about the reorganisation was the Central Bank of 
China. The Central Bank was started on June Ist, 
1924, with a nominal capital of 10 million dollars, at a 
time when the Government was in financial troubles. 
It was a Government institution founded, as the name 
implies, for the purpose of facilitating the unification 
of the present chaotic financial and monetary system 
of the country. Owing to the incursions of foreign 
banknotes into Chinese territory, it was not then found 
possible to grant to it the monopoly of the note-issue 
in the Kuo-Min territories. Its prestige in China had 
therefore to be established in the face of strong com- 
petition, especially from the side of the old-established 
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and powerful Hong-Kong banks. Nevertheless, within 
a few years of its foundation it was not only able to 
build up a considerable reserve for its notes, but also 
to grant the Government subsidies which made up 
for the greater part of its deficits. Its notes were so 
popular that, at one time, local Chinese banks were 
willing to pay a premium of 1 per cent. for its notes 
in exchange for silver. 

In the sphere of foreign relations the Kuo-Min Tang 
has not only come to be regarded by the Powers as the 
dominant Government of China, but it has also 
managed to establish its authority in the matter of 
fiscal arrangements and general administration with 
little regard to the international conventions to which 
it was not a party. It enforced the so-called Washing- 
ton surtaxes as a preliminary to the proclamation of 
China’s complete ‘Tariff Automony in January, 1929. 
By securing the virtual retrocession of the British 
Concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang, by forcing the 
powerful Anglo-Saxon tobacco and oil interests in 
China into acquiescing in the additional tobacco and 
kerosene duties it dealt a staggering blow to the extra- 
legal régime of foreigners in China. By relieving the 
foreign Salt Inspectorate of its function of earmarking 
funds for the service of the loans secured on the Salt 
Gabelle, it virtually secured the abrogation of the 
principle of financial tutelage and the abolition of the 
foreign receivership in China’s finances. These were 
implicit in the Reorganisation Loan Agreement of 
1913, which established the Foreign Inspectorate. 

As against these undoubted achievements, however, 
there was the settlement of the Nanking affair of 
March 24th, 1927. This settlement was humiliating 
and one-sided from the Chinese point of view, as it 
ignored the loss of Chinese lives and the damage done 
to Chinese property by foreign arms in the 1925 
Shanghai and Shameen shootings, the 1926 Wanhsien 
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bombardment, and the Nanking naval barrage itself. 
Exigencies of the moment had no doubt compelled the 
Kuo-Min Tang to agree to that settlement. Neverthe- 
less, the Kuo-Min Government had reason to be 
satisfied with its record in the diplomatic field. For it 
had succeeded in forcing the British and other powerful 
Governments into a recognition of the political realities 
of the Chinese situation and into the adoption of a 
policy towards the Chinese Nationalist Movement 
which was totally different from that current until the 
autumn of 1926. This new policy, the so-called 
“meet half-way’ policy, manifest among others in 
the so-called Christmas Memorandum of 1926, and the 
Chamberlain proposals of February 3rd, 1927, marked 
a definite advance in Sino-foreign relations, however 
inadequate and unsatisfactory its concrete provisions 
may be from the Chinese revolutionary’s point of view. 

To be sure, a great contributing factor in bringing 
about this new era in foreign relations was the existence 
of the Kuo-Min Army. ‘This was essentially a product 
of the Whampoa political and military Academy. A 
characteristic feature of the army was that it was guided 
by officers who were not merely military specialists, 
trained in the modern European fighting methods, but 
who were, above all, political propagandists who, by 
extensive political educational work among the troops, 
imbued them with the spirit of the Kuo-Min Tang 
principles and were thus able to maintain a strict 
discipline among them. This army, started on a 
modest scale in 1923, grew rapidly in number. At the 
end of 1926 its numerical strength was about 40,000. 
In the middle of 1926 it rose to 100,000. When the 
Northern Expedition first started at the end of July, 
1926, eight army corps with a total number of about 
50,000 men left Canton. On the way from Canton to 
Wuhan the Cantonese Army grew with each new vic- 
tory, because of the influx of volunteers from localities 
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en route, and because of the incorporation into it of the 
vanquished feudalistic troops. After the occupation 
of Hankow the expeditionary forces amounted to 
nearly 100,000, divided into fourteen “‘ armies,” and 
has since continued to grow. 

““ The secret of our successes,”’ states Bulletin No. 3 
of the Kuo-Min Tang Publicity Department (Sep- 
tember 24th, 1926), “‘ lies in the fact that the soldiers 
are true to the Kuo-Min Tang principles. Ours is an 
army of Party men. It has received not only a military 
training, but also political instruction in the Kuo-Min 
Tang principles. Every soldier is, at the same time, 
a Party worker. He knows his principles, and he 
reasons when he has to fire. When he temporarily 
hides his sword, he clambers on to a tree-trunk or soap- 
box somewhere near the camp and preaches to the 
workers and peasants the principles for which he is 
fighting. For him, firing his rifle is not the simple 
execution of a duty, but a step towards the final aim. 
While soldiers of the militarist armies sell their services 
to a separate personality or a number of personalities, 
the soldiers of the Revolutionary Army serve only the 
Kuo-Min Tang principles. 

“‘ Furthermore, a large number of political workers 
are attached to each division of the Revolutionary 
Army. In the intervals between the fighting, the 
political workers and soldiers make speeches to the 
people with great fervour. Sometimes the political 
workers go on ahead of the Army in order to tell the 
people about its aims which will bring them a better 
future. Under such conditions it is not surprising 
that the people always welcome the Revolutionary Army 
and render it innumerable services in time of need, as 
guides and translators, and by providing food. This 
is an army of the people, and it fights for the sake of 
the people. The success of the Army will also be the 
success of the people.”’ 
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In order to strengthen the revolutionary spirit in 
the Army, there is attached to the Headquarters Staff 
a Political Department which is invested with very wide 
powers. According to a resolution of the C.E.C., 
passed in October, 1926, the Political Department of 
the Army is (1) to organise, direct and supervise the 
Party branches in the fighting zone, (2) to sanction and 
direct all peasants, workers, students and other organisa- 
tions in the conquered localities, (3) to correct in these 
regions the defects of the Press and propaganda organs, 
and also to control the work of the local administrative 
organs. The Joint Conference of October, 1926, 
further decided on several measures which, if fully 
and properly carried out, would make the Chinese 
Nationalist Army a unique military organisation in 
the Far East. First of all, military service is to be made 
obligatory on all Party members between the ages of 
twenty and forty. Secondly, official Party representa- 
tives are to be attached to every unit of the Army and 
special schools established for the training of these 
representatives. A Central Political and Military 
Academy is to be established with branches in the 
different provincial capitals. In contrast to the troops 
of the Chinese war lords, the Kuo-Min Army is thus 
to be made subordinate to the civilian control of the 
Party. The importance of the military conscription 
of Party members, especially as a corrective of the 
volunteer system, cannot be overestimated. 

Unfortunately, owing to the over-emphasis by the 
Kuo-Min Tang leaders on the military side of the 
campaign against the Northern militarists, inevitable in 
the circumstances, the above-mentioned plans have not 
been able to be fully effected yet. The Kuo-Min Army 
is still based on the mercenary system, although it is 
difficult to perceive how the principle of military service 
can be made effective except after careful preparations 
and after peaceful conditions have been re-established. 
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There is further the recalcitrancy of the military 
commanders to submit to the rulings of the Party 
representatives, the interference of civilians in military 
affairs during a campaign being no doubt often em- 
barrassing. 

In spite of the undoubted military achievements of 
the Nationalists, through the alliance between the 
soldiers and the broad masses of the population, it 
must be admitted that conditions in the Kuo-Min Tang 
military organisation are far from ideal. Largely this 
is due to its heterogeneous nature ; the soldiers come 
mainly from the peasantry, the officers from the middle- 
class and the gentry. The numerical growth of the 
Kuo-Min Army has also to some extent taken place at 
the cost of a deterioration in its quality. During the 
first period of the Northern campaign, for instance, 
the conduct of the troops in the conquered territories 
was irreproachable. With the influx of the Northern 
elements, the situation changed ; cases of various 
excesses, of robbery of the peasantry, of looting in the 
towns became frequent. Although disciplinary mea- 
sures were at once taken, it was evident that such 
conduct, even if the original revolutionary units were 
blameless, had adverse political consequences on the 
population. The military expansion of the Kuo-Min 
Tang has been too rapid for the political education to 
take its effects both on the new recruits and on the 
population. Especially as there is a considerable 
group in the Kuo-Min Tang leadership whose devo- 
tion to the ideas of the national revolution, notably in 
its social aspect, is questionable. 


THE CRISIS IN REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 


Strictly speaking the Kuo-Min Tang is nota political 
party in the ordinary sense, but rather a political bloc 
of various social classes. It embraces all the national- 
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revolutionary elements in China, united only in the 
desire for the national emancipation of the country, but 
having otherwise varying and, at times, contradictory 
interests. One finds in the Kuo-Min Tang officials 
and students, financiers and industrialists, workers 
and peasants, professional men and merchants. This 
all-embracing nature constitutes at once the strength 
and the weakness of the Party. It is an advantage 
because it concentrates in its ranks the revolutionary 
energy of the Chinese people. It is a drawback because 
the heterogeneous social composition creates many 
difficulties in the way of preserving the internal unity 
and discipline of the Party. The nature of the Kuo- 
Min Tang as an inter-class organisation is shown in 
the detailed programme which was passed by the 
Joint Conference in October, 1926, in such a manner 
as to give satisfaction to every social group represented 
in its ranks. To the industrialists it promises the 
policy of protection, preference in the matter of 
Government orders, the formation of industrial asso- 
ciations, the establishment of vocational schools, the 
convocation of a national industrial exhibition, the 
abolition of all special privileges enjoyed by foreign 
industrial concerns in China. To the mercantile 
classes it promises safety of transportation, the pro- 
hibition of all illegitimate taxation, the withdrawal of 
the depreciated currency, the democratisation of the 
Chambers of Commerce, the prohibition of financial 
and food profiteering. For the benefit of the teachers 
—the most important group of intellectuals—and the 
civil servants the Conference proposes the raising of 
salaries, payment during legal holidays and during 
sick leave, pensions after retirement. In order to 
enlist the support of the peasantry, the Kuo-Min Tang 
undertakes to lower the rent on agricultural lands by 
25 per cent., the exemption from rent during famines, 
the introduction of a uniform system of land taxation, 
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the abolition of illegal taxes, the prohibition of collection 
in advance of rents and taxes, the distribution of un- 
developed public lands by provincial governments 
among the poorer peasants, Government aid in the 
organisation of enterprises for the development of 
uncultivated land, in the formation of farmers’ co- 
Operative societies, in famine relief and prevention, 
the improvement of irrigation schemes, of rural 
education, the conservation of forests, the establish- 
ment of agricultural banks, the limitation of the rate 
of interest to 20 per cent. The peasants are to 
administer the villages by elected councils. They have 
the right to form peasant unions, and are allowed to 
organise volunteer corps for the purpose of self- 
defence. The tenant contract system and unfair 
conditions in land leases are prohibited. To the 
labouring classes the Conference promises the enact- 
ment of labour laws giving the workers the right to 
organise and to strike, and restricting excessive exploita- 
tion by the employers, with special reference to 
protection of female and child labour. Furthermore, 
the enactment of labour and capital arbitration councils, 
with a view to satisfying the legitimate demands of 
labour, in particular with regard to wages, the enact- 
ment of a social insurance system, the abolition of the 
contract-labour system, the improvement of housing 
and sanitary conditions, the payment of wages for a 
fifty-four-hour week during legal holidays. Women 
workers are to be given a two-months’ holiday during 
confinement with retention of full pay. 

With such a heterogeneous composition, embracing 
_ all the Chinese national-revolutionary elements, it 1s 
inevitable that friction should arise within the ranks 
of the Kuo-Min Tang. ‘The first serious conflict 
took place in 1924, when Sun Yat-Sen decided on a 
policy of admitting, in their individual capacity, 
members of the Communist Party into the Kuo-Min 
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Tang, and, in foreign affairs, on the orientation 
towards Russia. His death in March, 1925, precipi- 
tated a definite split in the Party. The so-called 
Western Hills group seceded and _ established 
separate headquarters in Shanghai. As a result the 
Kuo-Min Tang which had its headquarters in Canton 
swung sharply to the Left. But the Canton Kuo-Min 
Tang itself is composed of two broad groups. The 
Left Wing, led by the more radical elements of the 
intelligentsia, aspires, by drawing the masses of peasants 
and workers into the revolutionary movement, and by 
organising them into unions, to restore to them their 
rightful position in the traditional Chinese social 
hierarchy, upset by contact with the capitalist West. 
Recognising the inevitability of the industrialisation 
of the country, it desires that China shall not pass 
through the chaotic injustice and misery which has 
characterised Western industrialism. 

The Moderates, comprising broadly the professional 
politicians, the big merchants and industrialists, are, 
on the other hand, but half-hearted believers in Sun 
Yat-Sen’s ideals of social liberation. They cannotas yet 
perceive the true mission of the Chinese Revolution, 
living under the delusion that the national Revolution 
merely implies the re-establishment of national inde- 
pendence without bringing about fundamental changes 
in the social structure. At bottom they are looking 
forward toward an entente with the Capitalist Powers. 
They viewed the Radical activities with great appre- 
hension, considering such a policy dangerous from the 
standpoint of the united national front. They did not 
want to antagonise the landowners, the rich peasants 
and the gentry ; neither did they want the national 
revolution to emerge from its narrow bourgeois con- 
finement. 

There is further the revolt of the military mind 
against the civilian control of the Kuo-Min Tang, the 
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struggle between militarists and politicians, desirous 
of a return to the old system of personal rule, and 
civilian democrats determined to put an end to military 
despotism, in order that the new China may be built 
on a secure foundation. 

The struggle between the Radicals and the 
Moderates became acute in March, 1926, over the 
question of the powers of the political commissars to 
the Army units. This conflict ended in the defeat of 
the civilian leader Wang Ching-Wei by Chiang Kai- 
Shek, the Commander-in-Chief. Wang Ching-Wei 
had to leave the country, and the general policy of the 
Kuo-Min ‘Tang disclosed a tendency to the Right ; it 
ceased to lend the support to the poorer peasants which 
they had formerly enjoyed. The growth of the dis- 
content in the countryside, the mass revolutionary 
enthusiasm evoked by the military successes of the 
Nationalist Army, the wide development of the peasant 
and labour movement in the newly conquered pro- 
vinces, however, weighed down the scale in favour of 
the Radicals. This was manifest at the Joint Con- 
ference of October, 1926, which voted for the reduc- 
tion of rents and the formation of fighting peasant 
detachments, and decided to invite Wang Ching-Wei 
to return to China. 

The effects of this Conference were far-reaching. 
The military conquests of the Kuo-Min Tang going 
hand in hand with the liberation of the peasants and 
workers from the oppression by their former governors, 
the Chinese Revolution was irresistible. Province 
after province, covering areas as large as France and 
Germany, fell into the hands of the Nationalists. It 
was confidently felt that the destructive period of the 
Revolution would soon be over and that the national 
reconstruction on a democratic basis could soon be 
undertaken in an atmosphere of harmony and peace. 


The prestige of the Kuo-Min Tang was such as to 
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make the most formidable of the Imperialist Powers 
realise that the end of their régime in China was 
approaching. They were ready to make the most 
sweeping concessions. Great Britain capitulated in 
the matter of the Hong-Kong strike and boycott, the 
Hankow Concession and the Washington surtaxes. 
Japan dared make no demands for amends for the 
insult on her flag at Nanking on March 24th, 1927. 
But meanwhile they attempted to stop the tide of the 
Revolution by working for a definite split in the 
Kuo-Min Tang. 

At this point the Chinese industrialists, financiers 
and landlords, who, tired of the misrule of the Northern 
militarists, had given their allegiance to the revolu- 
tionary cause, became restive at the growing influence 
and militancy of the peasants and workers. They 
succumbed to the Imperialist propaganda against the 
Radicals and planned for the revolt of Chiang Kai- 
Shek against the authority of the Kuo-Min Govern- 
ment, then at Wuhan. Chiang Kai-Shek, threatened 
with dismissal, effected, on April 18th, 1927, a coup 
détat. Supported by the Moderates and the so-called 
Kwangsi generals, he established a rival Government 
at Nanking. He at once initiated the so-called 
Purification Movement. He dissolved the Shanghai 
Council of Trade Unions, to whom he owed the 
easy capture of Shanghai, disarmed the Workers’ 
Guards of Shanghai, arrested and executed not only 
their leaders, but also hundreds of students. In July 
following, the military leaders of the Wuhan Govern- 
ment followed suit, and the persecution of Communists 
and alleged Communists spread all over Nationalist 
China. Wang Ching-Wei, T. V. Sung and others, 
in trying to bring their influence to bear for modera- 
tion, could do nothing but acquiesce in the acts of the 
military leaders. Eugen Chen, who was responsible 
for the victories of the Kuo-Min Tang in the diplomatic 
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sphere, and Madame Sun Yat-Sen, the widow of the 
Founder of the Chinese Republic, resigned from the 
Wuhan Government, in disgust with what they con- 
sidered to be the betrayal of Dr. Sun’s ideals. 

The expulsion of the Communist members of the 
Wuhan Government (Tan Ping-Shan and Su Shao 
Ching), the dismissal of Borodin, and the resignation of 
Chiang Kai-Shek who, by his subsequent financial 
policy, had fallen into disgrace with the commercial 
classes of Shanghai, made possible, in the following 
month of September, the reunion of the Wuhan and 
Nanking groups. For a time the Nationalist 
Revolution gained a new driving force, and the 
fall of Peking seemed again imminent. Mean- 
while, however, the ill-advised and ill-planned Com- 
munist coup d’état took place at Canton in December, 
1927. ‘This became a definite turning-point in Kuo- 
Min Tang policy. A severe reaction set in, which 
resulted in the massacre of thousands of Canton 
workers within only afew days. Numerous Kuo-Min 
Tang intellectuals who upheld Sun Yat-Sen’s policy of 
co-operation with and support of the masses were treated 
in the same way as the Communists. Wang Ching- 
Wei, in spite of Chiang Kai-Shek’s support—who, 
returned to power, occupied a central position—and of 
his condemnation of the Communist follies, again had 
to leave the country. The friendly relations with the 
U.S.S.R. were suspended, and instead there was a 
rapprochement with Great Britain as was evident from 
the King’s Speech at the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment on February 7th, 1928. The lessons of Dr. Sun 
are being disregarded, and the Kuo-Min Tang leaders 
at present in power are returning to the methods 
current before 1924; the unification of China is to 
be achieved by purely military measures rather than by 
close co-operation with, and the economic emancipa- 
tion of, the peasants and workers. 
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In a way, the reaction which has, at the moment of 
writing, set in in Nationalist China is but the natural 
consequence of the militant policy of force and direct 
action adopted by the peasants and workers, under 
Communist leadership, against the Chinese employers 
and landowners. ‘The seizure of land in Hunan 
province in the months of April and May of 1927, 
and the outbreak of strikes in the industrial centres, 
often for very trifling reasons, were not only politically 
inexpedient, but they could be justified only by reading 
into the Three People’s Principles a meaning which 
was not intended nor contemplated by Sun Yat-Sen. 
For the Kuo-Min Tang, like the Labour Party in Great 
Britain, is a union of all classes, and while appreciating 
the rightful position of the peasants and workers in the 
life of the nation, it does not stand for the defence of 
one class alone. Dr. Sun realises that the basis of the 
economic and social transformation of China is the 
agrarian revolution, but land redistribution must be 
brought about by peaceful means and not by forcible 
confiscation: he explicitly repudiates the policy of 
the class-struggle. 

On top of this came the blunder of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which attempted, in the summer of 
1927, to organise the overthrow of the Wuhan Govern- 
ment. It was the discovery of this conspiracy which 
led to the expulsion of the Communists from the Wuhan 
Kuo-Min Tang, and their subsequent persecution. 
There was further the abortive Communist revolt under 
Ho Lung and Yeh Ting at Swatow. But most futile 
and senseless of all was the irresponsible proclamation 
of a Soviet Republic at Canton on December 12th, 
1927. In this there was evidence of the complicity of 
official Soviet Government agents, but how far this 
abuse of function was authorised by the U.S.S.R. 
Government is still a matter of dispute. 

It was a fatal mistake of the Communists and those 
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associated with them to attempt, in the present stage 
of the Chinese Revolution in China, the experience of 
Russia in 1917. For the Kuo-Min Tang originates 
as a bourgeois organisation, and the control of the army, 
in spite of its political training, is predominantly in the 
hands of the gentry class. A struggle for power 
between the Communist Party and the Kuo-Min Tang 
is bound to take place. But the Communist leaders 
ought to have realised that, until the Nationalist 
Revolution is completed and peaceful conditions re- 
established, an attempt to dislodge from power their 
momentary allies is criminally futile. The result of 
their blunders is not only their own persecution, but 
also that of those advocates of the united national revolu- 
tionary front who do not themselves favour the class- 
struggle. As a result of the Communist follies those 
leaders whose names will be remembered as the 
builders of the political and military power of the Kuo- 
Min ang are practically all abroad or in retirement. 
For this state of affairs the leaders of the Third 
International, as distinct from the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment, are to be blamed. Official Russian policy, as first 
defined by Lenin, aimed at supporting the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement without attempting to introduce 
Communism into China. Joffe, in the celebrated joint 
statement with Dr. Sun in January, 1923, explicitly 
declared that the Communistic order of society could 
not for the moment apply to China. The Third Inter- 
national, on the other hand, instead of advising the 
Chinese Communists to work loyally side by side with 
the Kuo-Min Tang, which they had joined in their 
individual capacity, had been consistently urging upon 
them the policy of the class warfare and the struggle 
for power within the Kuo-Min Tang. There were 
Russians who did their best to carry out the Leninist 
policy. Borodin went even so far as to ignore instruc- 
tions from the Third International. But their work 
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was for the greater part undone by their fellow-agents, 
who completely misapprehended the Chinese situation. 

Fierce though the reaction at the present moment 
may be, it cannot be lasting. The wish for a political 
alliance with the U.S.S.R. is expressed by Dr. Sun 
in his political testament and in a special message to 
the Russian people from his death-bed. The pro- 
grammes and policies announced by Dr. Sun continue, 
in theory at least, to be the basis of the policy of the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking. And if the 
military commanders at times show signs of recalci- 
trancy to the authority of the civilian leaders, and the 
distribution of power within the Kuo-Min Tang is 
at present in their favour, none of them are strong 
enough to stand on their own feet and openly to 
defy the Party or the Three People’s Principles : 
the era of independent Warlordism is definitely a 
thing of the past. 


THE UNIFICATION OF CHINA 


With the fall of Peking in June 1928, the military 
consolidation by the Kuo-Min Tang—delayed for 
over a year by Imperialist intervention and Com- 
munist intrigue—has at last come to a successful 
conclusion. ‘The destructive phase of the Chinese 
Revolution is completed by the dethronement of 
Peking (since renamed Peiping) as the Capital of China, 
and the proclamation of Nanking as the new Capital. 

But the removal of the Capital to Nanking is only 
a symbolic act, to inaugurate the period of recon- 
struction. ‘There is first the relationship between the 
chief military commanders and the Central Govern- 
ment Council to besettled. This is temporarily solved 
by the establishment of branches of the Central Political 
Council, consisting of the leading military and civilian 
leaders at Canton, Wuhan, Kaifeng, Taiyuan and 
Peiping (Peking). Then there is the question of the 
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incorporation of Manchuria into the Chinese political 
system, which will probably be solved by the granting 
to Manchuria of a definite representation in the 
Government Council rather than by military conquest. 
There is further the problem of the convening of the 
National People’s Conference and its relation to the 
principle of Party Dictatorship ; this would be the 
concern of the Third Kuo-Min Tang Congress. 
Meanwhile numerous schemes relating to the 
rehabilitation of China are under consideration. A 
National Financial Conference was held under Finance 
Minister Sung in the beginning of July 1928 for the 
purpose of framing a national Budget on business 
lines, of devising measures preliminary to the assump- 
tion of Tariff Autonomy in 1929, of unifying the 
whole fiscal, financial and monetary system of the 
country, of allocating revenues between State and 
Provinces. The control of all receipts and dis- 
bursements, of civil and military expenditure, will be 
centralised under the Finance Ministry. The im- 
munity of foreigners from Chinese taxation will be 
abolished. The vexatious internal customs dues 
(4ikin) will be abolished throughout China before 
January 1929. The tael will be abolished as the 
national unit of account and the silver dollar established 
as the national monetary unit pending the ultimate 
adoption of the gold standard, while preparations 
will be made for the establishment of a Central Bank 
of Issue, and an Exchange Bank to control internal and 
foreign exchange. A policy of Protection is further 
decided on, combined with a system of bounties to 
encourage native production and the creation of new 
labour laws. A special commission is to be appointed 
to inquire into the unsecured domestic and inter- 
national loans with a view to consolidating the legiti- 
mately concluded ones. A limit of 192 million 
dollars is set to the expenditure on the army, which, 
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reduced to 50 divisions of 10,000 men, is to be put 
under the centralised control of a Minister of Military 
Affairs, assisted by the Military Council which will 
become purely advisory. At the same time a special 
commission is set up to take charge of the disbanded 
soldiers and employ them on railway reconstruction, 
road building, harbour development, and the like. 

In the educational sphere a National Conference 
was held in May 1928 under the National University 
Council (Ministry of Education) to co-ordinate the 
whole educational system of the country. Special 
emphasis was laid on the importance of the teaching 
of the Three People’s Principles and of military train- 
ing in the schools and colleges. 

But behind all these schemes of reconstruction still 
looms large the question of the Unequal Treaties, the 
revision or abrogation of which forms the dominant 
note of the Manifesto of the Nationalist Government 
of June 15th, 1928. This Manifesto recalls the 
willingness expressed by the spokesmen of the various 
Powers to negotiate new “equal” treaties, and an 
assurance is given that the Nationalist Government 
will not disregard, nor has disregarded, any inter- 
national responsibility in consequence of agreements 
and understandings “‘ properly and legally concluded 
and on a basis of equality.” Now the point is that 
hardly any of the international agreements and under- 
standings entered into by the Republic of China with 
the Powers, ever since the illegal dissolution of 
Parliament by Yiian Shih-Kai in 1913, fall within 
this category. A subsequent proclamation further 
declares null and void all treaties between China and 
the Foreign Powers which are due for revision, and 
places the nationals of those Powers on an equal 
footing with Chinese subjects. But in view of the 
traditional attitude of the Powers towards the Nationalist 
Movement in China it is hardly likely that conflict 
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with the leading Imperialist Powers can be avoided. 
The next few years are therefore bound to witness a 
series of international crises between China and the 
Great Powers, which would recall to the Chinese 
mind in sharp contrast the treaties of mutual respect 
concluded with Germany, the U.S.S.R. and Austria. 
This would, especially in view of the acquiescence of 
the Washington Treaty Powers in the Japanese acts 
of aggression in Shantung in May 1928, eventually 
restore the political entente between China and the 
U.S.S.R. which was broken by the irresponsible 
actions of the Third International acting through the 
Chinese Communist Party. 


PART III 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE WEST 
CHAPTER X 


EARLY CULTURAL CONTACTS BETWEEN CHINA AND 
THE WEST 


THE national and social awakening of China, with 
the consequent spread of a new spirit among the 
peoples of the Far East, has at last secured the serious 
attention of the political world of the West. China’s 
consciousness of the ré/e for which her size, material 
resources and man-power fit her, has meant the shifting 
of the centre of gravity from the Mediterranean to the 
Pacific Basin. The monopoly of modern history no 
longer belongs to the white races. Already Japan is 
a recognised Great Power, but in comparison with 
China’s potentialities Japan is of relatively little 
importance ; and the continuance of her status as 
a Great Power will depend largely on the goodwill 
of the neighbouring country to whom in the past she 
owed her culture and civilisation. China’s rise to 
consequence in the affairs of the world calls for a 
fundamental and speedy readjustment of her political 
and economic relations with the West. It necessitates 
further the abandonment by the peoples of the West 
of the presumption that they are the missionaries of a 
superior civilisation whose privilege it is to regard 
China as a convenient field for political, economic and 
religious exploitation. 

It is important to realise, however, that the depre- 
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catory attitude of the West towards China is only of 
comparatively recent date. Such is the natural outlook 
of a relatively young civilisation which by its cult of 
industrialism and material progress has been able 
temporarily to dominate the world. The very nature 
of its success makes it unable to appreciate another 
civilisation organised for social stability and peace. 

Before the nineteenth century and the dominance of 
industrialism, a different attitude obtained. For China, 
under the golden rule of the Han and T‘ang dynasties, 
during the Sung, the Ming, and the early part of the 
Manchu Dynasty, presented a spectacle of prosperity 
and artistic achievement far in advance of any con- 
temporary civilisation. It is true, to the Western 
world China was but vague and remote, more imagined 
than real, although contact began even before the 
Christian era. The annals of the Chinese Emperors 
contain remarkably accurate records of the ancient 
country of Ta-Ch‘in, since identified by F. Hirth with 
Asia Minor and Egypt.1_ Communication between the 
Mediterranean and China was regularly maintained 
in Antiquity and during the Middle Ages by the 
Parthians, Persians and Arabs, but no real contact 
was ever attained, as these Central Asians, in their 
anxiety to preserve their monopoly of the silk. trade, 
frustrated every effort of the West to get into direct 
touch with China. China to the West was merely a 
vague region of fabulous splendour and dazzling 
terror. Admittedly, certain Greek influences were 
diffused during this period over Bactria and Gandhara 
to China, but the Mediterranean peoples received 
practically nothing in exchange. 

It was not until 1298, when Marco Polo published 
his famous account of his travels,? that China became 
a reality, still fabulous and romantic, yet somehow 


1 F, Hirth, ‘‘ China and the Roman Orient,” Shanghai, 1885. 
2 Edited by H. Cordier, “‘ Cathay and the Way Thither,” 1916. 
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tangible. For not only did he relate strange marvels, 
but he saw and described real nations and real potentates 
with such remarkable accuracy that his book remains 
even now one of the standard sources of information 
about that period. Marco Polo gave a new world to 
Europe ; the wonders he related of Kublai Khan and 
his Empire inspired poets, merchants and adven- 
turers alike ; henceforth thoughts and dreams turned 
to Cathay, that miraculous country of gold and silk. 

But it was the discovery of the sea passage to the 
East Indies and the establishment of regular communi- 
cation with the Far East that enabled the Western 
world of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
gain clearer and clearer ideas of the Chinese Empire. 
The importation of porcelain, silk, lacquer-work and 
many other precious things from China aroused the 
attention, curiosity and admiration of the European 
peoples. Literature then set to work to keep alive 
and stimulate these feelings which secured in the first 
half of the eighteenth century for China a dominant 
place in the artistic and intellectual life of Europe. 

On Holland especially it is impossible to estimate 
the influence of China which is felt in the development 
of her dykes, canals, intensive gardening, the passion 
for flowers. The fascination which China exercised 
over the Dutch was spread to the whole of civilised 
Europe. And if the part played by France in the 
development of trade relations with China was in- 
significant, her influence in the eighteenth century as 
the cultural intermediary between Eastern Asia and 
Western Europe was immense. 

The Rococo was at the door ; and significantly the 
first New Year’s Day of the century was celebrated at 
the French Court with grand masquerades @ Ja chinoise. 
Porcelain, lending itself to light and delicate gradations 
of colour, became the typical material of Rococo art. 
The part played by the soft, plastic culture of Southern 
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China in the development of style in the Rococo was 
so considerable that it was confidently, even if exag- 
geratedly, asserted that without the strong influence of 
Chinese craftmanship there would have been no 
Rococo art in France. 

While the Rococo found its affinity with the art 
that produced the delicate porcelain and the flowery 
silk of Southern China, the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century took as its patron saint the rational, 
matter-of-fact Confucius of the North. The Jesuit 
missionaries who went to China in increasing numbers 
brought back to Europe enthusiastic accounts of the 
Kingdom of the Middle with details of its social and 
political structure. By making available in translations 
the works of Confucius and the Chinese classics they 
became the intermediaries par excellence between 
Confucian philosophers and the thinkers of the 
Enlightenment. Already in 1662 there appeared in 
China, published by Pére Prosper Intorcetta, with 
Chinese woodcuts, Pére Ignatius da Costa’s transla- 
tion of Ta-Hsiieh (the Great Learning) under the 
title Sapientia Sinica. In 1687 the celebrated Con- 
fucius Sinarum Philosophus, consisting of translations 
of Ta-Hsiieh, Chung-Yung and Lun-Yi, was pub- 
lished in Paris, followed up by two simply written 
compendiums for the unlearned. To these three 
translations Pére Noel added in 1711 Mencius’s 
Works, the Hsiao-Ching (Filiahs observantia) and the 
San-tze-Ching (Schola Parvulorum). It was stated by 
the Jesuit Fathers that in the Chinese classics were 
contained ‘the principles of natural law, which the 
ancient Chinese had received from the children of 
Noah.” 2 Confucius became the ‘‘ Master and oracle 
most learned alike in moral and in political philosophy.” 


1 F, Laske, “‘ Der ostasiatische Einfluss auf die Baukunst des Abendlandes,” 
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The Chinese came to be regarded as the model of the 
virtuous human being. In the sphere of political 
philosophy and social ethics China became the corner- 
stone of discussion. The headquarters of Catholic 
theology, the Sorbonne, became the centre of the 
enthusiasm for China, and the majority of the Jesuit 
Fathers even went so far as to regard the Confucianists 
as believing in the same god as the Christians. It is 
an irony of history that the Jesuits who came out to 
China to convert the Chinese became themselves the 
means of carrying to Europe those very ideas of 
Chinese civilisation which contributed so much to the 
breaking up of that medieval system which they had 
vainly spent the best part of their lives in vindicating. 

Leibniz was the first of the great philosophers to 
recognise the great importance of China for the intel-. 
lectual development of the West. His doctrine of 
Monads curiously resembles the Chinese idea of the 
Universal. His “ pre-established harmony ” has its 
counterpart in Tao. Like the Chinese sages, he be- 
lieves in the world of reality as a unity, as a continuously 
rising scale of spiritual beings developing progressively. 
In his view, as in that of Confucius, religion should 
further the creation of knowledge and education be 
for socially useful action.? 

In the preface to the ‘‘ Novissima Sinica” (1697) 
he states that the West certainly surpasses China in 
the theoretic sciences like mathematics and astronomy, 
but China is undoubtedly superior in the matter of 
practical philosophy and in political morality. ‘‘ The 
condition of affairs among ourselves seems to me to 
be such that, in view of the inordinate lengths to which 
the corruption of morals has advanced, I almost think 
it necessary that Chinese missionaries should be sent 
to us to teach us the aimand practice of natural theology, 
as we send missionaries to them to instruct them in 


1 A. Reichwein, “ China and Europe,” 1925, p. 9. 
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revealed theology.” Realising the enormous impor- 
tance of intimate relations between the East and the 
West for the unification of the world, he appealed to 
the Protestant world to join hands with the Catholics 
in establishing contact with Eastern Asia. He worked 
hard for the foundation of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences in order to have an active instrument for the 
“opening up of China, the interchange of civilisations 
between China and Europe, and the introduction of 
that immense country to Christianity.” } 

Leibniz, however, had little success with his schemes, 
and more important was his personal influence on 
Christian Wolff, who was honoured by the Physio- 
crats as a martyr alongside of Confucius and Christ. 
In the celebrated address “‘ De Sinarum Philosophia 
Practica,” ? delivered at the time of resigning the 
proctorship of Halle University on July 12th, 1921, 
and causing his banishment from Halle, Wolff attempts 
to show that the ancient wisdom of China conflicts in 
no way with Christian morality, and that it is, neverthe- 
less, in complete agreement with natural morality. No 
action must run counter to the nature of the human 
spirit, and from this point of view, Chinese virtues 
and customs have brilliantly justified themselves. 
Knowledge of virtue leads of itself to virtuous action. 
Hence, the first duty of the State is the teaching of 
virtue in schools. In this respect also Wolff found the 
Chinese schools exemplary and Chinese education 
ideal, because it followed the natural laws of the human 
spirit. Apart from this he eulogised the Chinese 
system, because nothing is studied that has not wisdom 
and happiness for its aim.? 


1 Adolf von Harnack, ‘ Geschichte der Kéniglichen preussischen Academie der 
Wissenschaften,” Berlin, 1901, pp. 24-25 note, 65; see also Franz R. Merkel, 
‘‘ Leibniz und die China Mission,” Leipzig, 1920. 

2 English Edition, London, 1750. 

3 The idea that virtue can be theoretically taught in the schools, is of course dis- 
credited by modern educational theory, and the defects of the Chinese system of 
education realised, although rather exaggerated in the reaction. 
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The most brilliant protagonist of “ l’esprit chinois,” 
however, was Voltaire, the former pupil of the Jesuits, 
from whom he first gained his admiration for China. 
To Voltaire, the philosopher of history, “the Far East 
was the cradle of all arts, to which the West owes 
everything.” Significantly, therefore, he began his 
“Essai sur l’histoire générale et sur les mceurs”’ 
(1756) with a long chapter on China. What excited 
Voltaire’s admiration was the fact that Confucius only 
spoke of the purest morality. ‘‘ He appeals only to 
virtue, he preaches no miracles, there is nothing in 
them of ridiculous allegory.” 1 He believed that the 
lofty morality of the ancient Chinese sages had found 
an echo in the responsible classes of the population, 
and had been realised in the ordering of the State. 
““One need not be obsessed with the merits of the 
Chinese to recognise at least that the organisation of 
their empire is in truth the best that the world has ever 
seen.” 2 In China alone “ theism,” the true religion 
of the philosopher, had been raised to the position of 
a national cult, although he admitted “that the 
commonalty is as rascally as with us, that they haggle as 
much as we do . . . that they, like ourselves, suffer 
from a number of ridiculous prejudices, believe in 
talismans and astrology, as we did for long.” 8 

And with Voltaire, Diderot in the ‘“‘ Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique,”” Helvetius in “ De lesprit,” and 
many other minds were convinced that only per- 
meation with the ennobling spirit of China could bring 
about the salvation of France. Especially to the 
realistic mind of Francois Quesnay, the creator of the 
Physiocratic system, China had immense attraction not 
only as an embodiment of the thing he was seeking and 
as an illustration that the idea of a “natural order ”’ 


1 Voltaire, “ CEuvres Completes,” Gotha, 1785, xvi., 86. 
2 Voltaire, op. cit., xxxvili., 482. 
3 Op. cits, 492. 
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was capable of realisation, but also because the Con- 
fucian philosophers indicated the ways by which the 
peace and happiness of the populace might be per- 
manently maintained. And if in his early writings 
he made no mention of his indebtedness to Chinese 
sources for certain of his basic ideas, it was only in 
order to guard his originality.1 Only thus can the 
uncritical panegyrics of his followers be explained, 
who spoke of him as the direct continuator of the work 
of Confucius and gave him the honorific title of ‘“ the 
Confucius of Europe.”’ His “‘ Tableau économique,” 
with its strange labyrinthine lines, was merely an 
ingenious translation of the hexagrams of the I-Ching. 
It was an attempt to fuse Divine order or ¢ao with 
human, actual order; an attempt, on the one hand, to 
reflect the objective, mathematical mentality of his 
age and, on the other hand, to present a comprehensive 
view of cosmic realities. 

In his political testament, which appeared in 1767 
under the title “Le Despotisme de la Chine,” ? 
Quesnay made absolutely clear his dependence on the 
potitical and economic ideas of the ancient Chinese, 
who believed that virtue can be taught and learnt 
through the study of Natural Law. The observance 
of, and the education of the people in, Natural Law is 
therefore the highest duty of the statesman in China, 
and on this basis Quesnay developed his theory of 
education. He insisted on the establishment of public 
and domestic instruction in the Laws of the Natural 
Order, for only such a school system could guide the 
people into the right path, but regretted that ‘‘ with 

1 W. Hasbach, “ Die Allgemeinen philosophischen Grundlagen der von F. 
Quesnay und Adam Smith begriindeten politischen Oekonomie,” Leipzig, 1890, 
. 2 Quesnay, “ CEuvres économiques et philosophiques,” ed. A. Oncken, Paris, 
Ane Natural Law” as a philosophy belongs, of course, to the eighteenth century, 
and the modern revival of the theory of natural rights discards the over simple formule 
of that period. 
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the exception of China, the necessity of this institution, 
which is the foundation of government, has been 
ignored by all kingdoms.” At present Quesnay is only 
given a minor place in modern educational thought, 
but it is interesting to note that the first schemes for 
State schools devised by Turgot during his tenure of 
office, and later by Condorcet during the Revolution, 
were based on the ideas of Quesnay. 

But even for the details of State administration, 
appeal is made to the example of China. His theory 
of taxation, which plays a vital part in his system, had 
been suggested to him by the Chinese land laws, 
according to which only the owners of land paid tax 
and not those who merely till the soil, account being 
taken of the equality of the land. The idea of the 
single tax was later taken up by Henry George, 
who was prone to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Quesnay and his School, and continues up to the present 
to be an important factor in current economic con- 
troversy. 

To the philosophers of the eighteenth century the 
Chinese were “‘ the only known people whose philo- 
sophers were, from the earliest ages, penetrated by 
that supreme truth which they call simply Order, or 
the Voice of Heaven. They base all measures on this 
one law: Be guided by the Will of Heaven.” 1 The 
eighteenth century was captivated by China as by 
everything else that furnished material for criticising 
the existing social order. No doubt China played the 
same part to them as Germany played to Tacitus. It 
was an inexhaustible subject of idealisation and com- 
parisons unfavourable to the feudal and priest-ridden 
civilisation of Europe ; it was a land of gentleness 
and wisdom, of virtue and humanity, peace loving and 
refined. 

The inheritance of the eighteenth century still 
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persists. At the end of the nineteenth century the old 
thesis is taken up by the pen of G. Eugéne Simon, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, Alexander Ular, and others. 
And in the contemporary crises of civilisation in 
Europe those who are disturbed by the noise and rush 
of a mechanical civilisation, and regard as decadence 
what others call progress, find in Lao Tze’s Tao Té 
Ching a new revelation. Lao Tze in his time felt that 
civilisation with its artificial morality was destroying 
the soul of the people, and believed that the only way 
for national regeneration lay in the abolition of all the 
institutions of civilisation. Similarly there is a tendency 
among a large section of the Youth Movement in 
Europe, especially in Germany, to consider that only 
the withdrawal into the innermost region of the soul 
and the return to harmony with Nature would solve 
the spiritual problems of the age—a nihilistic attitude 
towards civilisation which unites Lao Tze, Rousseau, 
Tolstoy and Edward Carpenter. No doubt to the 
majority of their followers this attitude merely repre- 
sents a barren flight from life and a confusion of 
lethargy with mysticism. But if Lao Tze has become 
supreme in the hearts of those who make a cult of 
Orientalism, it must not be forgotten that Confucius 
has not been entirely discredited as a teacher, especially 
among the “ societists ” of Central Europe. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE IMPERIALIST ATTITUDE 


Tue effusive and unqualified admiration for China 
of the Jesuits and the philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment was bound to cause a revulsion of feelings. The 
European traders, on account of the violent methods, 
general lawlessness and mutual jealousy which they 
exhibited in gaining admission to China, were not 
accorded the welcome they demanded. Consequently 
they were not slow in spreading unfavourable reports. 

The Portuguese were the first who came to China. 
By their bad faith, arrogance and high-handed dealings, 
however, they raised the Chinese everywhere in revolt 
against them. As the Portuguese bravado Fernando 
Mentez Minto, after his defeat at Ningpo in 1545, 
admitted, “‘ We lost so mightily our credit and 
reputation throughout the country that the inhabi- 
tants desired to see us no more, saying that we 
were incarnate devils, engendered by the curse of 
Goda 

The behaviour of the early British traders, in spite 
of their pride in their own race and institutions, was 
not much better. In 1637, for instance, Captain 
Weddel, who sailed up to Canton for the purpose of 
demanding commercial privileges, had to be bribed 
away from Canton by supplies of cargo. In 1741, 
Commodore Anson, of H.M.S. Centurion, in defiance 
of all regulations, entered Canton and constrained the 
Chinese to furnish him with supplies, after which he 


* Quoted in G, Maspero, “‘ La Chine,” Paris, 1918, p. 96. 
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left the port, captured a Spanish galleon from Acapulco, 
and, ignoring the protests of the local authorities, re- 
entered Canton with his prize. 

These trader-adventurers were, of course, wholly un- 
acquainted with Chinese culture, and had contact with 
the Chinese traders and corrupt minor officials only. 
Those they identified with the Chinese people. Of 
them they had nothing better to report than that they 
were dishonest. The Rev. R. Walter, Chaplain to 
Commodore Anson during his voyage round the world 
in 1740-44, for instance, stated that ‘‘in artifice, 
falsehood, and an attachment to all kinds of lucre many 
of the Chinese are difficult to be paralleled by any 
other people.” 1 He admitted that observations made 
at Canton only, a place situated in a corner of the 
Chinese Empire, were very imperfect material on 
which to found general conclusions, but he considered 
that those who had had opportunity of examining 
the inner parts of the country had been influenced “‘ by 
very ridiculous prepossessions.” The Chinese he 
found very ingenious and industrious, but their 
principal excellence he found to be in imitation. They 
accordingly. laboured under “‘ that poverty of genius 
which constantly attends all servile imitators, most 
conspicuous in works which require great truth and 
accuracy. . . . As to their theories of morality, if we 
may judge from the specimens exhibited in the works 
of the missionaries, we will find them frequently 
employed in recommending ridiculous attachment to 
certain frivolous points, instead of discovering the 
proper criterion of human actions, and regulating the 
general conduct of mankind to one another on reason- 
able and equitable principles. Indeed, the only preten- 
sion of the Chinese to a more refined morality than 
their neighbour’s is found not on their integrity or 
beneficence, but solely on the affected evenness of 
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their demeanour and their constant attention to 
suppress all symptoms of passion and violence.” 4 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, 
feelings towards China were generally in accord with 
the reports of the missionaries. It is true Rousseau 
and Montesquieu, for the purpose of squaring China 
with their particular dogmas, based their opinion 
about the country on the accounts of the traders, but 
it was not until the decay of Jesuit influence in Europe, 
following on the dissolution of the order in 1762, 
that the mercantile or imperialist view regarding China 
gained a wider hearing. Economic interests came to 
colour all relations with China, and virtually meant the 
end of that cultural connection which had lasted for 
almost a century. Especially as in the second half of 
the century England tended to monopolise relations 
with China. English literature on China concerned 
itself more and more with purely practical matters : 
topographical descriptions and atlases were the typical 
products of this period. 

To the average Westerner China became of interest 
only as a potential market, and the Chinese as objects 
to be traded on. Animated only by the desire of 
making money, he considered himself as exempt from 
all laws, whether Chinese or foreign. Arguing that 
“China forms an exception to civilised nations,” he 
adopted violence as the method of advancement in 
what he considered a “state of nature.” His racial 
and national prejudices made him further unable and 
unwilling to understand the Chinese people and their 
institutions, an attitude of which the early Protestant 
missionaries were specially guilty. 

The treaties which the foreign Powers in the nine- 
teenth century forced the disintegrating Imperial 
Chinese Government to concede to them, did not 
essentially change the lawless and arrogant attitude of 
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the foreigners towards China. Their preliminary aim 
was to force the recognition and acceptance of their 
envoys by the Chinese Court, which for a long time 
resisted them on the same grounds that caused Herbert 
Spencer in 1892 to advise Count Ito to “keep other 
races at arm’s length as much as possible.’’ But no 
sooner were the foreign diplomats securely established 
at Peking than they began to demand that the Central 
Chinese Government should insure all over China to 
their nationals the protection which, for obvious 
reasons, it was unwilling, and, because of the peculiar 
conditions of the Chinese political organisation, it 
was unable to give. The right to engage in trade 
became interpreted as the right to indulge in terri- 
torial aggression. ‘The Chinese were bound not only 
to carry out the stipulations contained in the treaties, 
but, on the assumption that “‘ the foreigner can do no 
wrong,” they were forced to acquiesce in any inter- 
pretation of the clauses, whether doubtful or clear, 
that the foreigner cared to give. ‘This is manifest not 
only in the development of the foreign concessions and 
settlements, especially of Shanghai, but also in the 
whole history of the penetration of China by mission- 
aries and international financiers. 

Contrary to the loose assumptions made by foreign 
writers on China, foreign interests in the Settlements, 
particularly in Shanghai, have a very slender basis in 
treaty right and law. The very existence of the foreign 
Shanghai Municipal Council is legally extremely 
shadowy. There is no treaty between China and the 
foreign Powers which empowered foreign residents in 
China to set up a municipality at Shanghai. It is 
significant that, before attaining general recognition in 
1898 of all the Powers in treaty-relationship with 
China, the authority of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
had to undergo several legal tests in the foreign law 
courts. ‘These courts upheld the authority of the 
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Municipal Council, not, however, on the ground of 
treaty stipulations, nor because of the explicit consent 
of the Chinese Government, but solely on the ground 
of necessity—a decision which was possible only 
because of the military superiority of the Western 
Powers.? 

The 1842 Treaty of Nanking merely provides that 
foreigners ‘‘ with their families and establishments, 
shall be allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying 
on their mercantile pursuits, without molestation or 
restraint,” in the so-called treaty-ports. The Supple- 
mentary Treaty of 1843 provides “‘ that grounds and 
houses, the rent and price of which is to be fairly and 
equitably arranged for . . . shall be set apart by the 
local authorities in communication with the Consul. 
But there is no treaty-provision concerning the com- 
pulsory alienation of the necessary territory which had 
to be set aside for the residence of the foreigners, and 
even the use to which the land is to be devoted is 
strictly circumscribed by Art. 12 of the 1858 Treaty 
of Tientsin, which mentions only houses, warehouses, 
churches, hospitals or burial grounds, but not, for 
instance, factories, public parks, or lodging houses. 

Regardless of the treaties, however, foreigners, in 
the forties and fifties, built tenements for theaccommo- 
dation of Chinese subjects and housed them, because 
of the high rate of return on their investment. In so 
doing they caused great embarrassment to the local 
Chinese authorities, who were subsequently compelled 
to authorise Chinese residence in the Settlement, if the 
permission of the Consul was first obtained. “‘ It is my 
business to make a fortune with the least possible loss 
of time, by letting my land to the Chinese, and building 
on it at 30 to 40 per cent. interest if that is the best 
thing I can do with my money,” to quote a conversa- 


1 Cf. A. M. Kotenev, “Shanghai, its Mixed Court and Council,” 1925, 
PP. 17-22. 
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tion between one of the most influential Shanghai- 
landers and his Consul.} 

The Land Regulations on which the authority of 
the Municipal Council was based, were at best merely 
acquiesced in by the Chinese authorities. The latter 
were powerless to object. The Land Regulations were 
presented to them as a fait accompli, although, in equity, 
any agreement extorted by force, bribery or in ignor- 
ance of the circumstances is null and void. It was this 
consideration which no doubt governed those who 
brought up the test cases in the Courts. The legality 
of the first Land Regulations and the right of the 
Diplomatic Body at Peking to make them binding was 
questioned even by the Hong-Kong judicial authorities 
to whom the matter was referred.2 In this connection, 
China cannot therefore at a later date be equitably 
estopped from declaring the Shanghai Land Regula- 
tions null and void whenever she chooses to do so, 
especially as Art. 6, dealing with the power of the 
Municipal Council “ to purchase land leading or being 
out of the Settlement ” is w/tra vires. Such a provision 
is contrary to treaty stipulations, although it 1s a con- 
venient instrument for surreptitiously extending the 
Settlement boundaries. 

In spite of the very circumscribed provisions in the 
treaties, by a simple policy of bullying the Chinese 
authorities and by departing from the letter as well as 
from the spirit of the treaties, the foreign residents of 
Shanghai had been able to effect measure after measure, 
encroachment after encroachment, which by the end 
of the nineteenth century had transformed the original 
470 acres set aside in 1843 for foreigners “‘ to reside 
for the purpose of carrying on their mercantile pur- 
suits without molestation or restraint ”’ into a virtually 


1 Sir Rutherford Alcock, quoted by C. A. Montalto de Jesus, “ Historic Shanghai,”’ 


1909, pp. 102-3. : 
2 Cf, Koteney, op. cit., p. 17+ 
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independent and oligarchically ruled metropolis of 
5,584 acres, usurping in the process Chinese territory 
and Chinese tax money. 

Thus, by a simple display of or threat to use force, 
foreigners in China have been able to acquire immense 
interests which, of suspect origin, are now generally 
regarded as absolutely legitimate. Mr. Chester 
Holcombe, once Acting Minister of the U.S.A. 
in China, gave, in his “‘ Real Chinese Question ”’ 
(1901), an instance of how a foreign Power obtained 
an extension of Settlement area. ‘This incidentally 
renders the claim often asserted that the Chinese had 
flocked into better administered foreign areas largely 
nugatory. 

“In 1897 the French Consul-General at Shanghai 
demanded a large increase in the area of his concession. 
The plot of ground for which he asked . . . con- 
tained a burial ground upon which were thousands of 
graves of all ages. There was also a temple upon the 
premises. He not only proposed to desecrate this 
spot, the most sacred of all in the eyes of the Chinese, 
but he modestly demanded that all bodies and old 
coffins should be removed at the expense of the sur- 
viving relatives. 

“The Chinese Government was coerced into yield- 
ing to this demand. But when, upon July 16th, 1898, 
a large body of armed French men-of-war were landed. 
to destroy the temple and take possession of the ground 
they were attacked by a mob. In the battle which 
ensued seventeen Chinamen were killed and twenty- 
six wounded. But the temper of the people was so 
excited and hostile that the proceedings for the French 
occupancy of the area were temporarily abandoned. 

“The next step in the progress of the Consul- 
General was in the nature of a demand for compensa- 
tion for the riot, and that he be put into quiet possession 
of the conceded ground. In December, 1898, he 
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proposed in a great spirit of conciliation that, in lieu 
of the pecuniary compensation previously demanded, 
an additional concession of land be made to France. 
He asked for the entire river frontage of the Chinese 
city of Shanghai. Upon this is a fine granite wharf, 
newly built, and extensive stores and warehouses equal 
to those found in any American seaport, all in excellent 
order, lighted by electricity, and doing an enormous 
business. If all this property, together with another 
large block of land on the other side of the Chinese city, 
were surrendered in place of the pecuniary compensa- 
tion for that riot, and the temple and burial ground. 
added to the concession, the honour of France would 
be satisfied, and there would be no moretrouble. . . .” 
(pp. 309 ff.). 

The history of the Shanghai Mixed Court, created 
for cases in which foreigners are plaintiffs against 
Chinese, presents a further illustration of how foreigners 
interpreted their treaty rights. By treaty, foreigners 
were to be tried by their own authorities, whereas 
Chinese lawbreakers arrested in the foreign Settle- 
ments were to be sent to the nearest Chinese magis- 
trates for trial. The establishment of the Mixed 
Court, however, went beyond the system of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction to an interference with Chinese 
justice itself. Firstly, there is hardly any evidence 
available of the negotiations whereby Sir Henry 
Parkes, then British Consul at Shanghai, obtained 
Chinese consent for the presence of foreign assessors 
in the court trying only Chinese defendants. The 
sentences passed by the foreign assessors—the Chinese 
judge being in practice reduced to a figure-head—were 
generally so unduly severe that it required persistent 
Chinese protests to bring about the reforms which 
made the Mixed Court with its admittedly poor, but 
expensive, justice, at all tolerable. But “to kick a 
Chinaman if he gets in the way, knock him down if 
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he is impudent, or take a club to a stupid or refractory 
servant, are, as the Chinese claim, practically held to 
be among the rights, privileges, and liberties of 
foreigners resident in the Celestial Empire. Satisfac- 
tion is seldom or never obtained for such outrages.” 
(Chester Holcombe, p. 240.) 

The attitude and behaviour of the Christian mission- 
aries towards China and the Chinese in the nineteenth 
century was hardly any better than that of the treaty- 
port foreign trader. They certainly had contributed 
to the break-up of Chinese society and to the inter- 
national humiliation of China more than any other 
group of foreigners. For missionary interests have 
played a prominent part in Sino-foreign relations ever 
since the days when Robert Morrison entered the. 
service of the East India Company. Familiar with 
the Chinese and their language, they were indispensable 
to the foreign, especially the American, diplomats in 
China. They played an influential part ‘as Legation 
interpreters and secretaries, and even as consular 
officers, in shaping foreign policy towards China, and 
even in the actual wording of the treaties. According 
to Tyler Dennett, the Treaty of Wanghsia, 1844, 
which, from the Chinese point of view, was even worse 
than the Nanking Treaty, was much indebted to the 
Rev. E. C. Bridgman, and several articles in that 
Treaty were directly related to articles published in 
the Chinese Repository. ‘They were the first to trans- 
gress the restrictions which limited foreigners to the 
treaty ports. It was the persistent efforts of two 
missionaries, S. Wells Williams and W. A. P. Martin, 
that secured the toleration clauses in the Treaty of - 
Tientsin (1858), clauses which, denied to other 
foreigners, gave them the rights of travel and residence 
in the interior of China, without, however, making 
them amenable to Chinese jurisdiction. But not 


1 Tyler Dennett, ‘‘ Americans in Eastern Asia,” 1922, p. 557. 
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content even with these special privileges, the French 
Jesuit missionary and interpreter, l’Abbe Delamarre, 
secured the right for Catholic missions ‘‘ to lease or 
buy land and build houses ”’ in all parts of China, by 
the expedient of surreptitiously introducing the 
unauthorised clause into Art. 6 of the Sino-French 
Convention of October, 1860. This fraud was not 
discovered till 1869, but meanwhile the clause was 
sufficient to, create a “legitimate” interest, and a 
precedent for later treaties. 

Not only did the nineteenth-century missionaries 
take the initiative in the process of disintegrating the 
body politic of China, they were also responsible for 
creating the grossest of misunderstandings between 
the civilisations of China and the West. The Chinese, 
in their widely circulated publications, were pictured 
as heathens of the deepest dye to whom every imagin- 
able sinister and evil trait was attributed. It was to 
their interest to broadcast only the dark and gloomy 
sides of China’s social life, of which they had but a 
very partial knowledge, for theirs was an exclusive 
contact with the worst elements of China’s citizenship 
and morality. It seemed that only by so doing might 
the need for their evangelisation work win attention 
and the purse strings of the good churchmen in the 
West be loosened. In this they were eminently 
successful. Huge endowments and vast annual con- 
tributions came forth which enabled them not only 
to lead a patrician life in China, but also to secure 
conversions by way of establishing schools and hos- 
pitals.+ 

The peculiar interpretation by the missionaries of 
their rights under the treaties made them assume 
functions which, to say the least, were unwarranted. 
They were therefore to a large extent responsible for 


1 Cf, H. K. Norton, “ China and the Powers,” 1927; G. N. Steiger, “ China 
and the Occident,” 1927. 
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the continually strained relations between China and 
the Powers during the last century, and for many of 
China’s national humiliations. The treaties which the 
Western Powers forced on China in the "forties had 
already been instrumental in creating an attitude of 
hostility in the educated Chinese towards the foreigner. 
With the penetration of the interior by the Christian 
missionaries, anti-foreignism became spread among 
the masses of the population, whom they offended by 
their tactless and arrogant methods of preaching, and 
especially by their denunciations of local customs and 
deities. In the places where Christianity succeeded 
in establishing itself, the converts were made to with- 
draw from the life of the community, as well as from 
the life of the family, thus causing universal resent- 
ment, especially because of the disturbing effects of 
such an interference on family and village finance. 

But by far the greatest trouble arose out of the fact 
that the missionaries were not amenable to the law of 
the land, and that the native Christians were by the 
treaties guaranteed freedom from religious persecution, 
which gave a preferential status vis-a-vis the non- 
Christian Chinese. Extraterritoriality to the foreigners 
in the treaty ports was, in the beginning at least, a 
convenience to the Chinese authorities, in so far 
as it relieved them of the necessity of learning foreign 
ways, of settling the commercial disputes that arose 
among them, and of keeping the peace among such 
rather turbulent guests as were the early comers 
to China. But immunity from local jurisdiction car- 
ried through the length and breadth of the country 
by the missionaries was a constant source of internal 
trouble and external complication. Their conception 
that everything good was Christian and everything bad 
Chinese made the missionaries seek indiscriminatingly 
to protect their converts, many of whom were making 
out of their religion a livelihood. Thus, in the courts 
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of the local magistrates they espoused their converts’ 
cause when these latter had become involved in legal 
difficulties. While the missionaries had no right of 
direct approach to the local authorities, the latter 
usually felt that, if the dispute was not settled to the 
satisfaction of the missionaries, it would be taken up 
through diplomatic channels as a case of religious 
persecution. In consequence of the fear of getting 
into difficulties, the local authorities therefore often 
decided cases in favour of the Christian converts, even 
when the law and the facts of the case warranted a 
contrary decision. ‘This interference in the adminis- 
tration of justice was not confined to the Catholic 
missionaries as is often asserted, but was also quite 
common among: the Protestants. Local difficulties 
regarding the missions were a constantly recurring 
subject for diplomatic representations at Peking. The 
French Legation especially, in view of the relative 
insignificance of the French commercial interests in 
China, was almost exclusively concerned with questions 
arising out of the French protectorate over Catholic 
_ missions, which were regarded as a valuable national 
asset because they gave the French Minister an oppor- 
tunity to intervene in Chinese affairs. The Chinese 
Government were continuously receiving representa- 
tions for the dismissal or reprimand of local officials, 
or for the payment of indemnities as the result of the 
periodical anti-Christian demonstrations in the interior. 

In the atmosphere that prevailed in China during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, during the 
“Scramble for Concessions,” the rapacious Powers 
‘of the West would no doubt have attempted the actual 
partition of China without waiting for any pretexts in 
the form of internal disorders. But disorders came, 
in the form of popular demonstrations against the 

1 Cf. Dr. Bergen, in The Chinese Recorder for June and July, 1899; Sir E. Satow’s 
circular to British Consular Officers in China, dated August 31st, 1903. 
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missionaries who exasperated the Chinese masses by 
their contempt for everything Chinese, and by their 
extra-legal interference in Chinese local affairs. For 
not only did the missionaries, notably the Americans, 
frankly welcome the impending collapse of China 
after the war against Japan—some of them even 
acclaimed the Japanese militarists as “‘the chosen 
instruments of Divine Providence ’””—but wherever 
Chinese Christians dwelt in compact groups, they soon 
organised the latter into armed resistance against the 
non-Christian peace disturbers. The result was the 
creation of miniature civil wars in the interior of China. 
“The villages of Kan Fen and those immediately 
adjoining were in great terror. Most of the Christians 
hid their goods and fled into the fields. We went at 
once into the camp, unfurled the American flag, 
gathered a strong force of Christians about us as 
guards, borrowed native guns, purchased powder in a 
considerable quantity, and prepared for any emergency 
that might suddenly come upon us,” wrote Dr. H. D 
Porter from the Pang Chuang station in Shantung to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions.+ 

The Boxer Movement was on foot. The Chinese 
masses, especially in the North, had become weary of 
the high-handed methods which the Powers had 
adopted in their dealings with China. Significantly 
enough, the brutal disregard of Chinese susceptibilities 
which characterised the period carried the general 
approval of the messengers of the Prince of Peace. 
Alarming reports meanwhile poured into the Peking 
Legations dealing with Christian persecutions and 
sufferings at the hands of the Boxers. These reports, 
sent in by the missionaries, were based on the tales of 
frightened converts and had generally very little 
foundation in fact. Many of them were subsequently 


1 A.B.C.F.M. Reports, North China Mission, 1890-1900, iii., No. 33. 
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contradicted by the very missionaries who had for- 
warded them. ‘They were, nevertheless, without 
verification, accepted as authentic by the foreign 
diplomats at Peking.? 

Upon the basis of such misinformation the foreign 
Powers took upon themselves the right to instruct the 
Chinese Government as to the proper means of govern- 
ing the country, and built up a policy of which the 
Boxer Risings, the siege of the Legations, the massacres 
of the missionaries, the Attilan vengefulness and the 
barbaric excesses of the Allied forces in Peking were 
but the natural consequences. 


1 Striking instances are given by Steiger, op. ctt., pp. 173-7, 194-6. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CONFLICT OF CIVILISATIONS 


A quarter of a century has meanwhile passed since 
the Boxer reaction, the responsibility for which, as 
G. N. Steiger admirably points out, the concession- 
hunting Governments of the West, and their official 
and religious representatives, must share with the 
people and officials of China, “‘ even for those atrocities 
which were actually committed by the Chinese.” + 

The change which has come over China in the 
twentieth century has altered the structure and the 
spirit of the country out of all recognition. The 
“unchanging ”’ China which, in defence of its culture 
and civilisation, had for four centuries attempted to 
close its doors to the innovations and the needs of the 
ageressive West, has for good or for evil accommodated 
itself to the necessity of coming into line with the new 
order of the world, but claims therein the station 
which is its due. But whereas China has changed, the 
attitude of the Imperialist West has remained essen- 
tially the same. In the eyes of the Westerner, China is 
still a “state of Nature” in the dealings with which 
not law, whether national or international, but force 
and violence istheacceptedformula. ‘Tothe Westerner 
China is essentially still outside the pale of Inter- 
national law, and H. K. Norton, a mouthpiece of 
American Imperialism, indeed seriously questions 
whether China, within the purview of international 
law, is a State at all.? 

Being without the power to retaliate, China was 

1 Steiger, op. cit., p. 282. 
2 Norton, op. cit., pp. 14. ff. 
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forced to submit to measures which, if applied to another 
State with any approach to equality of military strength, 
would have ipso facto created a state of war. Chinese 
citizens were killed on Chinese soil by foreigners. An 
open and undefended Chinese town was, without any 
notice being given to the civilian population, bom- 
barded, in settlement of a dispute at issue, by the naval 
forces of a Power with which China was in a nominal 
state of peace, an act which, owing to its disregard of 
human lives, is contrary to all the accepted rules under 
the Hague Conventions. Foreign armies and navies 
quarter and loaf in and about China with only the 
shadowy justification of treaties extorted from her under 
duress, as if China were an international dependency. 
The principles of international law that when strangers 
enter a State, they must be prepared for the risk. of 
intestine warfare and thus cannot demand compensa- 
tion for losses and injuries received,! and that no 
foreign State can lawfully interfere with the exercise 
of another State’s sovereign right of altering or abolish- 
ing its own municipal constitution of government, 
unless such an interference is authorised by some 
specific compact, or by such a clear case of necessity as 
immediately affects its own independence, freedom and 
security,” which apply elsewhere, are disregarded in 
China, in spite of the fact that she has become a fully 
fledged member of the family of nations. Under the 
thinly veiled pretext of protecting foreign lives and 
properties—a pretext which is legally inadmissible, 
because of the absence of clear necessity—foreign 
Powers have seen fit to invade Chinese territory by 
~ so-called Defence Forces, acts which are in effect not 
only a violation of Chinese sovereignty, but which 
also constitute armed interventions in Chinese internal 
affairs. 


1 Cf, Hall’s “ International Law,” 1924, p. 274. 
2 Cf, Wheaton’s “ International Law,” 1916, p. 125. 
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China, in the past, knew little about the code of 
international law which had been evolved among, and 
made applicable to, the countries of the West. Con- 
sidering that disputes could finally be settled only in 
accordance with equity and propriety, she naturally 
cared very little about the sanctity of the treaties which 
were extorted from her after the Opium and Missionary 
wars. Admittedly, in the first decades of her formal 
intercourse with the West, she occasionally tried to 
evade her treaty obligations. But in justice it must 
also be conceded that China was not the only offending 
party. The Western Powers started their intercourse 
with China on the assumption that China was a state 
of Nature, in which not “ rites and justice ” but force 
and violence were to be the arbiter. Hence arose 
the traditional Chinese conception of Europeans as 
barbarians. And barbarians, in the words of Sung 
Tung Po, a Confucian scholar of the Sung Dynasty, 
“are like wild beasts and ought not to be treated as 
civilised men, as to try to apply to them the great 
principles of reason would only lead to confusion.” 
The identification of the Europeans with barbarians 
was no doubt humiliating to the West, even if the 
Chinese had some reason for their view. It must, 
however, not be assumed that the Chinese were hostile 
to the foreigners as such. ‘The cordial treatment 
accorded to, and official employment of, Marco Polo 
in the thirteenth, Ricci in the sixteenth, Schaal, 
Verbiest and others in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, are sufficient indications to the contrary. 
What the Chinese objected to was not foreign inter- 
course as such, but the general tendency of the West- 
erner to dictate the conditions for that relationship. 
When China finally became resigned to the inevita- 
bility of international intercourse on a modern footing, 
it was not she but the Western Powers who treated 
the treaties as mere scraps of paper. which were 
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convenient only in so far as they suited their purpose. 
Force, actual or potential, was the only language the 
West understood in China. China was deprived of 
the right to interpret the treaties according to their 
letter, and the dominant note of the Western interpre- 
tation was illegality, not conformity to the principles 
of modern international law. 

The same attitude which prevailed among the 
foreigners at the time of the Boxer Movement is 
current at the present moment towards the Nationalist 
Movement. ‘The series of Notes addressed during 
the autumn of 1899 to the Peking Government by 
the American Minister Conger, and subsequently 
reinforced by other Notes from the British, French and 
German Ministers, which demanded adequate protec- 
tion for foreign lives and property and condign punish- 
ment for their violation, where there was no question 
of their having suffered, and which demanded the 
right to insist on the Chinese Government affording 
better protection to its Christian subjects than to 
others, where by the treaties the foreign Powers had 
no right to instruct the Chinese Government as to the 
proper means of administering the country, find their 
counterpart in the Lincheng Note of 1923, and in the 
protests and unwarranted interventions during 192 5— 
27 against the imposition of additional internal taxes 
on Chinese subjects by the Powers who continue to 
consider that China should be run entirely in their 
interest. The arrogant attitude of missionaries during 
the Boxer Movement vis-d-vis the requests of the 
Chinese authorities not to expose themselves in dis- 
tricts where anti-foreign feeling was rife, is now taken 
up by the foreign traders, who insist on their right to 
trade in belligerent areas and, in spite of the persistent 
warnings by the Chinese authorities, continue to 
clamour for protection where such is obviously impos- 
sible, The same type of stories about Chinese violence 
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against and massacres of foreigners were circulated 
during the Boxer Movement and during the recent 
military campaigns in China. In the one case the 
delinquents were missionaries, in the latter case chiefly 
treaty-port journalists. In neither case has there been 
any foundation in fact. Except for the accidental 
homicide of a Mr. Brooks, no foreign life was lost at 
the hands of the Boxers during the period of the 
Movement prior to May 31st, 1900, 7.¢., prior to the 
high-handed summoning by the Diplomatic Body of 
the Legation guards to Peking. Except for actual 
combatants, and one or two accidental cases, no foreign 
lives for which the Chinese authorities were responsible 
have been lost during the whole of the recent Nationalist 
campaign.t ‘The massacre of about 100 Boxers by the 
Legation guards on June 13th—14th, 1900—here the 
Germans were especially prominent—before there 
was any question of armed Chinese hostility finds its 
counterpart in the shooting of Chinese students and 
labourers in Shanghai, Shameen, etc., on May 3oth, 
1925, and after. The invasion of China in March, 
1927, by the so-called Shanghai Defence Force and 
in May following by Japanese troops in Shantung 
were acts of war on a friendly country no less than the 
international expedition which landed on June 1oth, 
1900, under Admiral Seymour at Taku. The bom- 
bardment of Wanhsien on September 6th, 1926, and 
the capture of the Taku Forts on June 17th, 1900, 
were international delinquencies compared with which 
the murder by a Chinese soldier of the German 
Minister, Von Ketteler, who was responsible for the 
Boxer Massacre, sinks into insignificance. 

It has been asserted by well-meaning writers that 
the attitude of the West is one that is inevitable, that 


1 As to the Nanking affair of March 24th, 1927, it must be noted that this took 
place under exceptional circumstances, at a time when there were no authorities to 
be held responsible. When order was restored, the culprits did pay the penalty of 
their crimes. 
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it arose out of the conflict between two dissimilar 
civilisations in which there can be no question of blame. 
The West was not to be blamed for following its 
natural urge towards industrial progress and commer- 
cial expansion. Economic necessity—the result of 
an ill-adjusted industrial system—drove the West on 
to demand more and more from a China which was 
satisfied with conditions as they were and which was 
only prepared to accord civic treatment to those 
foreigners willing to submit to Chinese law and order. 
Its military superiority enabled the West to create the 
conditions which were favourable to the commercial 
expansion which was of vital interest to it. China, 
unable to resist Western military aggression, was 
compelled to submit to treaty obligations which in 
the first decade or so it was neither able nor willing 
to fulfil. The West, caring little about equity, merely 
saw in China’s past attitude toward treaty obligations 
conclusive evidence and substantiation of its theory 
that the Chinese could respect no argument but that of 
force, which thus absolves it from the corresponding 
obligation to act according to the dictates of inter- 
national law and humanity. 

The existence of the conflict of civilisations is 
granted. But whereas the Chinese did learn from 
their intercourse with the West, and modified their 
attitude accordingly, the Westerners did not make 
the slightest attempt at understanding the Chinese and 
their institutions, at considering how their policies 
would react upon China. The policy of the Great 
Powers towards China continues to be based on a 
misunderstanding and ignorance with regard to 
practically every point at issue. The assumption of 
power by the Nationalists, their ability to meet force 
by force, have, it is true, modified to a certain extent 
the crude conception of China as a state of Nature, 
but the fundamental idea of China as a convenient 
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field of exploitation which should be run solely for the 
benefit of the foreigners still holds good among all 
sections of the population of the Western world. It 
is this idea which is the cause of two dissimilar, but 
essentially complementary, civilisations engaging them- 
selves in what will eventually be the most terrible 
struggle in the history of mankind, instead of usefully 
and productively co-operating for the immediate 
benefit of the whole of mankind. 

The inability of the West to understand the situa- 
tion in China, and thus to adopt the policy best suited 
to secure the permanent peace of the world, is partly 
due to the fact of identifying the nature of the Chinese 
State and of the functions of the Chinese Government 
with that to which the West is accustomed. Not only 
is the fact overlooked that China is in reality a whole 
continent as large in territory as, and with a bigger 
population than, Europe, but also the fact that the 
Chinese people have, in spite of the autocratic form of 
régime, from time immemorial enjoyed a local auto- 
nomy, and a freedom from governmental interference, 
more real than that enjoyed by most Western demo- 
cracies to-day. And of necessity the readjustment to 
modern conditions of Chinese institutions is a much 
more difficult task than of those in a compact and 
centralised country like France or Japan. Not only 
are the Westerners ignorant of the leading threads of 
Chinese history, but they, especially the Anglo-Saxons, 
have a peculiar facility of forgetting inconvenient and 
inglorious pages in their own recent history relating 
to China, and of persuading themselves, even when 
they are unable to persuade anyone else, of the purity 
of their own motives and the natural depravity of all 
those who call them in question. This makes them 
often forget, as in the case of the Mackay Treaty of 
1902, the Washington Treaty of 1922, that perform- 
ance is required after solemn promise, and, as illus- 
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trated by the history of the negotiations relating to the 
cancellation of the Boxer Indemnity and by the 
Chamberlain offer of January, 1927, that the things 
over which they have control because of their superior 
military force do not morally belong to them. This 
makes them unable to see the futility of blowing the 
national trumpet, merely because messages of good- 
will have been sent to the Chinese people, without, 
however, those messages being implemented by con- 
crete and tangible acts of friendship. 

The habit of looking at everything Chinese through 
Western spectacles is further responsible for an abso- 
lutely erroneous, even if bona fide, representation of 
affairs in present-day China. Living in the foreign 
concessions and settlements in incredible isolation 
from and ignorance of the vital currents in Chinese 
society—thousands of Anglo-Saxons are residing in 
China for many years without attempting to learn 
the Chinese language or setting foot within the 
surrounding Chinese districts, and have no contact with 
Chinese whatsoever, except their servants and. office 
boys—the foreign observer sees only the chaos of the 
towns, the oppression of the villagers, the selfishness, 
greed and incompetence of officials, the ravages of 
brigand-militarism, and concludes that China would 
go to the dogs in no time but for availing herself of 
the enlightened leadership and skilled advice of the 
West, preferably of himself. He does not trouble to 
compare the situation of China with that of his own 
country if in the same circumstances. It does not 
appear to him that the whole of the present situation 
is essentially a liquidation of China’s past, that his own 
country bears an unpleasantly heavy moral responsi- 
bility for the apparent chaos in China. He does not 
realise that what would apply to his country which is 
built up on a highly organised trade and industry 
need not necessarily apply to a country such as China, 
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whose people’s national life is not vitally concerned 
with the maintenance of a highly organised economic 
and administrative system. 

Enough has been said and written about the 
narrow-minded and self-seeking motives of the ruling 
and trading classes of the West, and of the old- 
fashioned Christian missionaries. It is important 
to realise, however, that the denial of reciprocity in 
relations with the Chinese is not confined to the above 
classes, nor a thing of the past with the missionaries. 
The recent expressions.of sympathy towards the aims 
and aspirations of Young China by a majority of 
American and a minority of British missionaries are, 
for instance, not guided by motives of abstract justice, 
but, as is admitted by many of them, by the necessities 
of the moment. No missionary could oppose the aims 
of the Chinese Nationalists and continue his work of 
evangelisation. He has his life work at stake when he 
advocates acquiescence in the abolition of extra- 
territorial privilege, just as in the past when he acted 
as the advance agent of the Western penetration and 
subjugation of China. It is incumbent on him to take 
the part of China against the recent aggressions of 
his own countrymen, even if in so doing he runs 
counter to the views of recognised leaders of the 
established Church in his country. 

The absence of the spirit of reciprocity and mutual 
respect is found in quarters where one would least 
expect it. The attitude taken by the majority of the 
leaders of the Labour and Socialist Movement in 
Europe towards the Chinese Nationalist Movement, 
for instance, is in its essential aspects similar to that 
taken up by the leaders of the ruling classes of Europe. 
They have the same inability to understand the Chinese 
situation, the same lack of historical perspective, the 
same spirit of self-interest, in spite of the international 
character of their organisations, There is the historic 
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case of J. R. MacDonald’s support, in August, 1924, 
of the Chinese Fascist Chan Lim-Pak against the 
Revolutionary Government of Canton. In 1925 the 
Shanghai shooting produced from the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam, and from 
Vorwarts; a declaration on ‘“‘ The Disturbances 
in China” to the effect that the Imperialist West 
“has contributed not a little to the culture and 
economic progress of the Far East,” that “‘ it is doubtful 
whether the Chinese authorities could at the present 
moment be unreservedly trusted to protect foreigners.” 
The Chinese were further warned against the dangers 
of “‘ Asiatic Nationalism.”” In 1926, when the Chinese 
Nationalists were fighting a life and death struggle 
against the foreign subsidised counter-revolutionary 
armies of the North, we find a journalist of the standing 
of H. W. Nevinson contributing to the New Leader 
a complacent article of amused and puzzled indiffer- 
ence at the whole meaningless fighting. “‘ Ah Sin 
at War with Himself.” In the same year the Social 
Democratic Foreign Minister of Belgium, M. Vander- 
velde, opposed tooth and nail the denunciation by 
China of the unilateral Sino-Belgian Treaty of 1865, 
and only the incipient boycott against Belgium made 
him finally acquiesce. The Chamberlain Christmas 
Memorandum of 1926 and the Proposals of January, 
1927, professing to offer to the Nationalists the essence 
of their demand but in reality merely an attempt at 
the regularisation of an existing situation, were 
acclaimed by the British Labour Party as the herald 
of a new spirit, the triumph of peace and reconcilia- 
tion, not to be sufficiently admired and approved. 
In a celebrated, and by the Imperialist Press oft- 
quoted, article on ‘“‘ The Problem of China” in the 
Glasgow Forward of January 15th, 1927, the Leader 
of H.B.M. Opposition declares that ‘‘ nothing could 
justify our authorities if they simply walked away 
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from the settlements which past Chinese Governments 
have allowed us to control and where our people have 
taken up their abode under the security which they 
believed that the treaties gave them. We must have 
an agreement and during its negotiation ordinary 
precautions for safety must be taken.’”’ He continues, 
“It is good neither for China nor for us that the 
liquidation should be done by riotous crowds. If 
it is, conflict is as inevitable as to-morrow’s sunrise, 
and we shall not be to blame. . . . Does the Canton 
Government want an amicable settlement or does it 
want to drive us out, knowing all the time that we are 
willing to go out? ... Are we to be allowed to 
liquidate in peace or is the jackboot to be applied to 
us, and to us alone ?”’ 

It is therefore but natural that when the British 
Government decided to send out troops to China in 
the form of the Shanghai Defence Force, his objection 
was not that troops were being sent, but merely 
that there were too many of them. J. H. Thomas, 
on the other hand, not only lent his wholehearted 
support to the British Government of the day, “‘ with 
the full knowledge and with the fuller responsibility.” 
“* But if troops had to be sent, and at once the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds that troops were neces- 
sary for the defence of our own nationals, I would 
infinitely prefer them to send a big army than a 
handful of people.’ (Speech at Newton Abbot, 
January 30th, 1927.) It is to the credit of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party that they from the very first 
opposed the sending of troops, and demanded their 
recall, This ultimately became the official policy of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. Nevertheless, from 
a study of the arguments used during the “‘ Hands Off 
China” agitation in Great Britain, one cannot avoid 
the conclusion that what prompted most Socialist 
leaders was not so much the conscious consideration 
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of abstract justice, as the desire to be able to continue 
to trade with the Chinese which the anti-British feeling 
provoked by the British armed resistance to Chinese 
national aspirations had made impossible. It was not 
until after the terrific power of the anti-British boycott 
became manifest with its aggravation of the problem 
of unemployment in the textile industries that a public 
declaration recognising the full independence and 
sovereignty of China was urged upon the British 
Government. The idea of China as a market remains, 
even in the minds of many of those who most heartily 
denounce the China policy of the Government of the 
day.? 

It is sometimes and rightly said that the events 
which will take place in China during the next decade 
or so may exceed in importance even the Great War 
itself. China, with her man-power and material 
resources, is bound to be a significant factor in the 
future course of world history. The West, however, 
continues to treat the Mediterranean as the centre of 
the universe. Ignoring the greater part of Asia with a 
civilisation different from, but not less developed than, 
their own, Westerners believe that they have set forth 
the history of the world as a whole while in fact they 
have merely grouped around the peoples of Israel, 
Greece and Rome the little they knew of the story of 
mankind. 

But if the Chinese influence is to be for good and for 
peace, and not to be an unmitigated disaster for the 
world, the time has now come for the white races to 
accept the Chinese as their equals, and to abandon the 
idea of the Chinese as being merely useful objects of 
exploitation, as well as the narrow provincialism which, 
in general, impregnates their mental outlook. 

The liquidation of the legacy of the past and the 
efforts of Chinese and sympathetic Western statesmen 

1 Cf, C, L’Estrange Malone, “‘ China,” a Report, 1926. 
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and politicians to create, without actual bloodshed, a 
new era in the relationship between China and the 
Western Powers is difficult enough, owing to the 
Western ignorance of present-day Chinese political 
and psychologicalconditions. Itis, however, madewell- 
nigh impossible by the scurrilous anti-Chinese propa- 
ganda which emanates from the offices of the foreign 
newspapers at Shanghai and Tientsin, and is echoed 
through their China correspondents in the leading 
Imperialist papers of the West. These treaty-port 
journalists habitually work themselves into hysterics 
whenever the foreign Powers, yielding to Chinese 
pressure, make an attempt to bring their policy into 
line with the necessities of the moment. No oppor- 
tunity is lost for ridiculing the Chinese people and 
writing of them contemptuously and patronisingly. 
Rumours reflecting on the Chinese national character, 
stories relating to Chinese atrocities are broadcasted 
by them as important news items. 

But it is not merely irresponsible treaty-port journa- 
lists who have openly expressed contempt for and 
hostility to the Chinese people. There are many 
individuals of the same diehard kidney, not only in 
the foreign, especially the British, Consular Services, 
whose presence in China because of their advocacy of 
foreign intervention in Chinese affairs is extremely 
detrimental to the cause of Sino-foreign understanding. 
Commissioners of Customs are well known for their 
high-handed dealings with the provincial authorities, 
for the frequency with which they interfere with local 
affairs. As revealed in the British Foreign Office 
“Papers Respecting Labour Conditions in China” 
(Cmd. 2442, 1925), a great many British Consuls 
delight in either misrepresenting labour conditions in 
China entirely, or else taking facts in isolation which 
can be rightly understood only in their proper per- 
spective. 
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The intellectual leader of the anti-Chinese propa- 
gandists is Mr. Rodney Gilbert, of the North-China 
Daily News, in whose book ‘‘ What’s Wrong With 
China” (1926) the thesis that ‘‘ Mr. Chinaman can 
do no right,” that everything good is Teutonic, and 
everything Asiatic, including Christianity, bad, is held. 
This he endeavours to prove by reference to Chinese 
history, which, he maintains, shows that the Chinese 
have never prospered except under a foreign despotism, 
forgetting that the same thing can be proved, and 
perhaps more accurately, about the Western peoples. 
Having learnt nothing from the history of the French, 
Russian and Turkish Revolutions, and being absolutely 
blind to the significance of recent events in the East, 
he enjoins the White nations to combine in a military 
conquest of China, to be followed by what he calls 
““ good government.” 

In this conflict of civilisations the greatest problem 
confronting those who are anxious about the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world is the apparent 
inability of the West to change its heart and to broaden 
_ its outlook. While China has learnt much from the 
West, including the view that modern military force 
alone is what matters in international intercourse, the 
attitude of the West remains as it was in the past. 
Those who hoped that the coming of the League of 
Nations would inaugurate a new era in the relations 
between China and the Western Powers cannot but 
be sorely disappointed. For the League of Nations, 
dominated as it is by the great military and naval 
Powers of the world, is essentially a European and 
Latin American confederation, devised to secure the 
peace of the world, on the basis of the exploitation of 
the politically weak nations and races. China’s elec- 
tion to the Council of the League in September, 1926, 
did not make any difference in the attitude of the 
dominant members of the League towards her. In 
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fact, her promotion to the Council was greeted with 
the bombardment of the open city of Wanhsien, and 
the appeal of her delegate for international justice 
against the offending country was met with a severe 
rebuke by the President of the Assembly. It has 
become customary for fellow-members of the League 
to send expeditionary forces to China and invade 
Chinese territory without any military necessity what- 
soever, and the rules relating to the maintenance of 
international peace in the eyes of the League seem only 
to apply to the great military Powers themselves. 

In the relations with the weaker nations of the world 
the guiding principles applied by the powerful countries 
of the West are those of expediency and force. The 
Soviet Union alone among the Great Powers of the 
world realises the necessity of establishing friendly 
relations with China on a basis of perfect equality and 
strict observance of sovereignty between the parties. 
Russia voluntarily abandoned her rights and privileges 
under the system of extraterritoriality, and, without 
compensation, gave up some exceedingly valuable 
concessions, including the strip of land she owned on 
either side of the Chinese Eastern Railway. It is true 
she did not renounce “ all seizures of Chinese territory, 
without compensation and for ever, all that had been 
predatorily seized from her by the Tzar’s Government 
and the Russian bourgeoisie.” She did retain the 
former Chinese provinces of Siberia, and part of her 
control over the Chinese Eastern Railway. But she did 
also inaugurate a revolutionary change in her relation- 
ship with the Chinese Republic ; she was the first 
country in modern times to send to China a diplomatic 
representative of ambassadorial rank. 

Great Britain never looked upon China but as a 
market for its goods and capital, and upon the Chinese 
as a people to be traded on. British ministers, for 
instance, cannot refrain from declaring, at every possible 
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Opportunity, that the British had no purpose in China 
but to trade. Between Britain and China there had 
never been any other link but the cash nexus. Russia, 
on the other hand, first among the Great Powers, 
talked to China as one human being talks to another. 
The Russians, whatever their motives, went out of 
their way in order to understand the Chinese people 
and their problems, and to help them in their work of 
national emancipation. It was they, not the Labour 
and Socialist leaders of the Western European coun- 
tries, who helped the infant trade unions of China and 
taught them the business of organisation. It was on 
their advice that the Kuo-Min Tang, which hitherto had 
only comprised the intellectual, official and mercantile 
classes, became reorganised on a popular basis, with 
the result that the Chinese Nationalist movement, 
supported by the workers and peasants, became 
irresistible. From them the Chinese Nationalist 
leaders learnt that in a civil struggle it is more impor- 
tant to win public opinion than battles. This was the 
great service they rendered to the Chinese Nationalists, 
not the gift or loan of arms, or even of military advisers. 

The very success of their methods, however, made 
the Russian advisers in China forget that they were 
essentially the servants of the Chinese, that they were 
engaged on the understanding that they should not 
attempt to introduce the communistic order of society 
to China through the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
_ to be brought about as a result of the class struggle. 
They were welcomed to China in order that the national 
emancipation of China from foreign fetters might be 
accomplished within the shortest possible time, but 
not that they should utilise the Chinese situation for 
the purpose of creating a platform for the Third 
International. But in advising the Chinese workers 
and peasants, through the Communist Party of China, 
to the adoption of the policy of forcible expropriation of 
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land and of indiscriminate industrial strikes for the 
purpose of bettering their economic conditions, the 
agents of the Third International, with the honourable 
exception of Borodin and a few others, were abusing 
the trust which the Chinese Nationalist leaders placed 
in them. ‘They were expected loyally to co-operate 
with the Kuo-Min Tang until the successful consumma- 
tion of the Chinese Revolution on the basis of the Kuo- 
Min Tang programme. Instead, however, they made 
no secret of their intention to dislodge, through the 
Chinese Communist Party, the Kuo-Min Tang from 
power at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Revolutionary Russia, which in the beginning of her 
intercourse with Nationalist China bade fair to become 
China’s most trusted friend, has, owing to her inability 
to control the activities of the irresponsible agents of 
the Third International, her doctrinaire folly, and 
ignorance of the Chinese national psychology, not 
only made co-operation in the immediate future be- 
tween the two great peoples of the Eastern hemisphere 
impossible, but has also made the Chinese people 
realise that salvation can come only by their own 
efforts and not by relying on the friendship of any 
foreign nation. China has learnt that interference in 
her internal affairs is the inevitable price of foreign 
assistance. 


CONCLUSION 
CHAPTER XIII 


THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER IN CHINA 


Wuart the world is witnessing in China to-day, the 
tremendous social and political upheavals, is not the 
decline of the country, but the growing pains of an 
ancient civilisation in process of re-birth. For a long 
time China has been regarded as the most conservative 
of countries, enslaved by the worship of the past, in- 
capable of change and adaptation to new conditions, 
and therefore doomed to extinction when confronted 
with an aggressive alien civilisation. Intellectual 
initiative, liberal enterprise, and experimental disposi- 
tion are supposed to characterise the Western mind 
only. ‘These attributes, however, are manifest in the 
history of that mind only during certain phases and 
under exceptional circumstances. For the rest, as 
comparative historians would maintain, the West has 
displayed itself as traditional and conservative as 
China. On the other hand, the conservatism of Chinese 
Civilisation is but apparent. Under conditions of 
stimulus, the Chinese mind has shown itself as inven- 
tive and versatile as the European. 

The past history of China, antedating that of the 
modern. West by many centuries, shows beyond doubt 
that the Chinese are capable of high cultural achieve- 
ment. It may be mentioned in passing that the com- 
pass, paper, printing, gunpowder, porcelain were 
Chinese inventions, which have spread from China all 
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the world over. In the matter of individual morality 
and social ethics China has very little to learn from the 
West. Nor can China, in the matter of political and 
economic organisation, benefit much, except in a 
negative sense, from Western theory and experience, 
and this in spite of the manifest shortcomings of the 
Chinese system itself. For even if in form the Chinese 
governmental and social organisation is autocratic, 
the spirit which pervades the structure is essentially 
democratic. ‘The theory of popular sovereignty, the 
right of rebellion, the economic function of the State, 
the idea of world unity based on civilisation, are speci- 
fically, even if not exclusively, Chinese. Time after 
time, when occasion demands, China has availed her- 
self of the most original measures to deal with a situa- 
tion which requires a revolutionary settlement. There 
was Confucius, who, usually regarded as the supreme 
conservative, was in fact one of China’s great reformers. 
The agrarian revolution in the third century B.c., 
which abolished a feudal situation of over a thousand 
years’ standing, was accomplished within half a century 
in a territory of half the size of Europe. Twice in 
China’s history great experiments were made in the 
sphere of State Socialism. Less obvious, because of 
the absence of immediate effects, were the great philo- 
sophical revivals in the thirteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The twentieth century witnesses the occurrence in 
China of four simultaneous revolutions, to wit, in the 
industrial, political, cultural and social spheres. The 
industrial revolution has resulted in the introduction 
to China of the machine age; the political, in the over- 
throw of the Emperor as the Mandatory of Heaven 
and in the substitution of the cosmopolitan idea by a 
new nationalism ; the cultural, in the dethronement 
of Confucius as the solitary source of all authority and 
the creation of a new national language ; the social, 
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in the disintegration of the family as the social unit and 
the rise of new social institutions. This gigantic social 
transformation, the different aspects of which are 
closely interrelated, is not in the short period of its 
duration wholly accomplished ; yet the rapidity and 
thoroughness which characterise the political and 
cultural revolutions are phenomenal and testify to the 
fact that the Chinese nation, in spite of its ancient 
civilisation, is essentially a young people, easily adapt- 
able to changing conditions. In this background the 
meaning of Chinese history becomes evident. The 
ancient sages and rulers are revered as examples of 
moral virtues valuable as guides to conduct rather than 
as historical personages ; the legendary past serves to 
give additional authority to social and political theories. 

China, during the latter part of the Manchu régime, 
showed signs of decline of national character and 
civilisation. Yet the decline was but apparent ; the 
cultural advance of China in the past was bound to 
suffer a check in the absence of fertilising contact with 
other civilisations. No nation could develop indefi- 
nitely in isolation. The contact with Western capitalist 
industrialism brought chaos and confusion into the 
life of the Chinese nation which was totally unprepared 
for a new orientation. For a time it seemed as if the 
conflict which ensued from contact would end in the 
destruction and annihilation of the Chinese system of 
civilisation. Western civilisation is biologically the 
younger of the two, and more active and expansive. 
It is possessed of a superior industrial and military 
technique. On the other hand, the very success and 
high cultural achievement of China in the past brought 
about a natural self-complacency and conservatism 
among the powers that be. Obnoxious in the conflict 
of civilisation was further the fatalism of the Y7”-Yang 
doctrine of Confucianism and the cosmopolitanism of 
the Chinese conception of the world. The emphasis 
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of the Chinese sages on humanistic values and the 
doctrine of the sanctity of labour prevented the growth 
of the scientific spirit and the early assimilation of 
Western industrial methods. Moreover, the early 
abolition of the feudal system did not result in the 
centralisation of administration, but in the promotion 
of a spirit of anarchy which impeded the creation of a 
strong national feeling necessary to present a united 
front against Western aggression. In addition, the 
democratic spirit which pervaded the Chinese system 
of government had tended to produce a conservatively 
minded population adverse to all change. 

Contact with the West, disastrous in its immediate 
effects, is therefore the very thing required as a stimu- 
lus to the regeneration of the Chinese people. What 
contributes to the supremacy of Western civilisation 
is that it is comparatively simple and easily compre- 
hended. Western technique is based on the consistent 
application of physico-mathematical laws which can 
be demonstrated by logical processes and do not for 
their assimilation depend on inner experiences as in 
the case of artistic and religious values. Japan has 
shown that Western scientific and industrial technique 
can be borrowed without necessarily repeating the inner 
creative processes of which modern industrialism is the 
outward manifestation. 

The middle of the nineteenth century found China 
in a relatively static condition. Social organisation 
had, except in minor details, practically remained 
unchanged throughout the centuries and unaffected 
by changes of dynasty. A delicate balance had all 
through characterised the national economy of China ; 
it was for all purposes self-sufficient. In the West, 
notably in Great Britain, however, factory production 
was rapidly expanding, and was seeking an outlet for 
its surplus manufactures. An exceptional if unde- 
veloped market was found in China with its vast and 
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compact population. By a series of military aggres- 
sions the foreign capitalist groups entrenched them- 
selves in Chinese territory, and, through the treaty ports 
and the areas annexed after each aggressive act, the 
mass products of the industrial West flooded the 
Chinese markets, and practically struck the death- 
blow at native industries which were unable to 
compete with the advantages of machine production. 
Until the closing years of the nineteenth century 
Great Britain had a virtual monopoly of the manufac- 
tured goods which formed the subject of Sino-foreign 
trade. The chief British exports to China were textiles, 
and throughout the nineteenth century the British 
sales of cotton goods in China were increasing with an 
amazing rapidity, as is shown by the following figures. 


BRITISH COTTON EXPORTS TO CHINA 


Yarn Cloth 
(million Ibs.). (million yards). 


LBST =. . 4°3 II4°9 
1860 . : 8-7 222°9 
1S7Oy « A 116 3969 
1880 . : 19°5 447°7 
1885 . 5 20-3 §23°9 
1890 . - 147 §70°2 
1895 . as 11-2 5281 


It may be observed that between 1851 and 1890 
British cotton exports to China increased about five- 
fold. After about 1885 a relative decline set in in 
British exports to China, as is shown by the table on 
page 240. 

During the thirty-five years between 1851 and 1885 
Chinese exports to Great Britain exceeded British 
exports to China by an annual average of £5,000,000. 
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BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA 


Yearly average for five-year periods in million £ 


U.K. Exports U.K. Imports Excess of 

to China. from China. Imports. 
1851-55 17 8-7 7:0 
1856-60 3°6 9°3 5°7 
1861-65 4°5 12°3 7°8 
1866-70 8-6 10°5 I°9 
1871-75 9:2 13 4°I 
1876-80 8-2 14°4 6:2 
1881-85 8-6 II‘ 24 
1886—go 8-7 7:8 — 09 
1891-95 7°5 4°6 — 2-9 


British capitalism was then in its trading period, send- 
ing to China exclusively consumption goods in exchange 
for Chinese tea and silk. The change from a surplus 
of Chinese imports to one of British exports to China 
was due to a change in the nature of the economic 
relationship between China and Britain: the export 
of consumption goods gave place to the export of 
production goods. These could only be sold in large 
units, and for long-time uses. But China had only a 
certain limited surplus produce for export purposes, 
and part of that was earmarked for the payment of the 
numerous indemnities which had been imposed on her, 
thus reducing the amount available for purposes of 
exchange ; neither were the Chinese in a position to 
pay ready cash. Thus the financial groups associated 
with the British steel and iron industry entered the 
field, and provided the credits necessary to carry out 
the new type of transactions. A scramble for con- 
cessions to carry out large-scale enterprises began 
among the Great Powers. After the Opium war of 
1840 China was forced to open her ports to foreign 
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trade ; similarly, after the Sino-Japanese war of 1894 
China was forced to give concessions to build railways 
to foreign syndicates, and to pay by means of loans 
from foreign sources. The grant of these concessions 
and the conclusion of the loan agreement were generally 
conditioned by political circumstances ; force was not 
infrequently, actually or contingently, applied. 

In the beginning the capital goods imported into 
China were mainly railway and other constructional 
material. As time went on, the capital imported took 
the form of equipment necessary for the building up 
of a modern industrial system in China. ‘Thus, first 
British consumption goods, mainly textiles, penetrated 
China. These were followed by steel and machinery. 
By stimulating the demand for new types of goods and 
afterwards supplying the Chinese business men with 
the modern equipment with which to meet that demand 
the foreigner thus made possible the industrialisation 
of China, and, in a way, laid the economic foundation- 
stone of the Chinese Revolution. 

Factory equipment began to be imported in increas- 
ing volume, mainly from Great Britain. In the 
beginning the industrial enterprises were mainly 
foreign, but Chinese merchants were not slow in 
adopting the factory method of production. A Chinese 
industrial class came rapidly into being, especially after 
1905, applying the new industrial processes in the 
cotton and silk trades, running river and coastal 
steamers, conducting modern banks and _ financial 
houses. But the development of the industrial 
bourgeoisie was hampered by the rampant corruption 
and inefficiency of the Chinese Imperial Government. 
The artificial lowness of the Chinese customs duties 
made it further difficult for the Chinese manufacturer 
to compete with the foreigner whose goods were not 
only favoured in the matter of the inland transit dues, 
but who had himself preferential treatment owing to 
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his exemption from local Chinese taxes. It was there- 
fore not until after the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty and the outbreak of the Great War, which 
brought to China a temporary relief from foreign pres- 
sure, that the industrialisation of China could make 
real headway. 

The industrialisation of China has gone furthest 
in the cotton and silk industries. The first cotton mill 
was founded in 1890 by a British concern in Shanghai. 
By 1902 there were already 17 mills, with 564,000 
spindles ; by 1911, 32 mills, with 831,000 spindles. 
In 1924 the number of mills had increased to 124, of 
which 73 with 2,112,154 spindles were Chinese- 
owned, 46 with 1,218,544 spindles Japanese-owned, 
and 5 with 250,516 spindles British. But of these 
spindles two-thirds were of British make. 

The rise of the Chinese cotton industry has as its 
natural result the elimination of Lancashire as an 
important factor in the British trade with China. In 
1921 China produced about 250 million pounds of 
yarn, importing in addition 160 million pounds, of 
which more than two-thirds came from India and 
Japan, and only one-fiftieth from Great Britain. In 
1924 China’s own production rose to 700 million 
pounds ; imports had fallen to 67 million pounds, of 
which less than 1 million came from Lancashire. 
Cloth is still largely imported, but the weaving industry 
is growing rapidly, and Japanese cloth is replacing the 
British, the relative percentages being, in 1911, 13 and 
62, and 1913, 53 and 35. 

After the textile industry, flour mills form the most 
important factory industry in China, numbering about 
160 with a daily capacity of 120,000 barrels. Then 
there are about 100 match factories, 35 tanneries, etc. 
Altogether there are about 1,500 modern factories in 
China, besides several thousand semi-modern factories 
and workshops. The bulk of the capital employed in 
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these industries is Chinese, foreign capital being 
confined to the larger enterprises. British capital, for 
instance, is predominant only in the shipbuilding and 
general engineering industries ; Japanese, in the iron 
ore works. In coal mining, which had been developing 
slowly since about 1890, British-owned mines were 
responsible for only 4 million tons of the output in 
1923, the Japanese-owned for 4:5 millions, and the 
Chinese for 7 millions from the larger mines, in addi- 
tion to an unknown quantity from the smaller pits. In 
the matter of railways, most of them, although con- 
structed with capital provided by foreign loans, are 
under the nominal ownership of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, only ro per cent. of the lines being directly owned 
by foreigners, mostly Britishers, who had invested 
about £20,000,000 in Chinese railways. While most 
of the important banks are foreign, there are at the 
present moment some 150 Chinese banking houses on 
modern lines. 

The process of industrialisation which, in spite of the 
recent political and military disturbances, goes on 
steadily year after year, both through the import of 
foreign capital and the growth of Chinese capital,cannot 
but produce revolutionary changes in the Chinese social 
structure and national economy. Yet it is easy to 
exaggerate the extent of the changes brought about by 
the introduction of the new economy. The bulk of the 
Chinese people are still living under the old economic 
and social institutions. ‘The dominant economy of 
China is still that of the agricultural village. Provincial 
centres are economically still self-sufficing. Industry 

is still largely conducted on handicraft lines through 
guilds. 

Professor J. B. Tayler, writing in the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review (1924, S. II., p. 239) on 
occupational distribution, finds that 87-8 per cent. of 
the male workers over sixteen were engaged wholly in 
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agriculture ; 7 per cent. were engaged full time, and 
5-2 per cent. part time in occupations other than 
agriculture. But these percentages vary a great deal 
in the different provinces ; neither can they be taken 
but as approximations. 

Thus over four-fifths of the Chinese population are 
dependent on agriculture. The village is the dominant 
form of social organisation. These villages, generally 
self-governing, are economically so nearly self-sufficing 
that they can forget the outside world, obtaining the few 
things they do not produce locally through an immensely 
expensive system of animal and human transport. The 
villages are generally composed of a number of families, 
and often of members of one large family alone. The 
family is the social unit in China, and family loyalty 
and solidarity the cohesive force in Chinese social life. 

In the cities, family organisation is supplemented 
by guild organisation. Guilds, in themselves artificial 
families, are of two kinds, the provincial guild and the 
trade guild. The provincial guild is composed of 
merchants and others from one province or city who 
are residing in another province or city. The trade 
guild is concerned with the industrial organisation of 
one particular trade in the town, and is composed of 
masters and men. In this the masters dominate, but 
the men are given protection and help in time of need. 
Both types of guilds are quasi-democratic bodies with 
elected officials. There is a strict discipline, and 
punishments are meted out to the members without 
reference to the law of the land. Apart from fixing 
prices, wages, hours, the guilds also maintain standards 
of weight, measure and quality. 

While the old medizval economy still predominates 
in present-day China, there is growing up, chiefly in 
the treaty ports, a modern industrial, commercial and 
financial economy that is already beginning to revolu- 
tionise the Chinese social and economic order. The 
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industrialisation of China is as yet confined to the coastal 
cities and the Yang Tze Valley, but its influence has 
penetrated, and is being felt, throughout the Chinese 
economic world. New institutions are rapidly arising 
in China of unmistakably Western origin, which 
supplement and in a way supplant the existing ones. 
These institutions are the product of the last two or 
three decades. Where industrialisation is highly 
developed, the old institutions are disintegrating and 
new ones are taking their place. In Kiangsu, for 
instance, the family as an integral social unit has 
practically ceased to count. 

Of the new social institutions none has taken root 
more quickly and deeply than the trade union. This, 
in a sense, is one of the most complete departures from 
the traditional Chinese industrial organisation. With 
the guild, which includes both masters and men, there 
is the principle of mutuality between employer and 
employee. The trade union, however, consisting only 
of workers is based on the principle of antagonism. 
The predominant form of organisation in Chinese 

industry, which is still largely conducted on handicraft 
lines with a close personal relationship between master 
and men, is still the guild. In the industries, however, 
where large-scale machine production is introduced, 
with the accompanying separation of capital and labour, 
the guilds are falling apart and are replaced by em- 
ployers’ associations and .by trade unions. The 
unskilled who belong to no craft and have no guilds 
are also being organised in unions. 

The modern trade union movement in China has 
its origin in the South. . The first attempt was made in 
1915 when the Chinese seamen in Hong-Kong 
unsuccessfully tried to organise a trade union. Nothing 
happened till 1919, the year of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which marked the real beginning 
of the Chinese Nationalist movement. An immense 
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social agitation led by students spread all over China, 
and during the subsequent three years serious attempts 
were made to create the trade union movement. 
Characteristic of the movement was the fact that in 
its initial stages it was directed mainly against the 
foreigners. It thus took ona nationalist complexion and 
enjoyed the sympathy of the bulk of the petty and even 
big bourgeoisie. The first industrial strike on a large 
scale took place in the steel works of the Japanese- 
controlled Hanyehping Company in the summer of 
1919, when the men won their demand for increased 
wages. In the same year twenty-six trade unions were 
set up at Canton and the movement spread to Hong- 
Kong. A short but successful strike of over 5,000 
factory and shipyard workers in Hong-Kong in 1920 
gave a fresh impulse to the formation of new unions, 
and in a few months over a hundred sprang up. Later, 
in January, 1922, the great seamen’s strike occurred 
in Hong-Kong, lasting fifty-six days. At first the strike 
was of a purely economic character, only some 30,000 
seamen taking part. Soon, however, owing to the 
oppressive measures taken by the Hong-Kong Govern- 
ment against the strikers, some of whom were shot 
down, the strike began to assume a national character. 
The strike became general, and some 200,000 workers 
in other trades laid down tools. The strike ended in 
the recognition of the Seamen’s Union and in increases 
of wages. Its success stimulated the whole movement 
and led to the formation of unions in various parts of 
the country. 

The period between 1922 and 1925 saw a reaction 
against the trade union movement, a capitalist offensive 
against the workers. The initiative came from British 
and Japanese industrialists, but it met with the 
sympathy of a considerable section of the Chinese 
industrialists : by this time the strike movement had 
reached the purely Chinese enterprises. Except at 
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Canton, trade unionism became illegal, and was 
bloodily persecuted by the different war lords. Organi- 
sation was nevertheless carried on in secret. Ih 
February, 1924, the National Union of Railwaymen 
was founded. When the Shanghai shootings of 
May 30th, 1925, took place, trade unionism took its 
place as a national movement, and in the Nationalist 
Expedition against the Northern militarists the 
organised workers contributed in no small degree to 
the Nationalist victories. 

The first National Trade Union Congress was held 
in Canton on May ist, 1923, shortly after the infamous 
episode of February 7th, 1923, when Wu Pei-Fu, 
the puppet of the imperialists, inaugurated a régime 
of terror in connection with the strike on the Peking- 
Hankow Railway. ‘This Congress was attended by 
fifty delegates representing 230,000 trade unionists 
from twelve different cities. Resolutions were passed 
calling upon all unions to pledge one another financial 
assistance in case of strikes, the establishment of the 
eight-hour day, the acceptance of the principle of 
industrial as distinct from craft unionism, and the 
yearly celebration of May Day. 

The Second Congress, held two years after, was 
attended by 230 delegates representing 570,000 
workers. At this Congress the All-China Labour 
Federation was formed, with affiliation to the Red 
International of Labour Unions: Chinese trade 


‘unionism made henceforth rapid progress. The All- 


China Labour Federation threw in its lot with the 
Kuo-Min Tang in the struggle against Hong-Kong 
Imperialism. It conducted the great strike which 
started on June 19th, 1925, and lasted until April, 
1927. It inflicted, during the height of the strike, 
i.e., until October roth, 1926, a daily loss on Hong- 
Kong business, which is estimated at about two million 
dollars. 
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The Third Congress, meeting at Canton on May st, 
1926, saw 514 delegates, representing 1,264,000 
workers. The Fourth Congress met on May 20-27th, 
1927, at Hankow. It represented 2,800,000 workers, 
and was attended by fraternal delegates from all over 
the world. It was known under the name of Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Conference, as the countries 
represented were those with an economic interest in 
the Pacific. Altogether 14,200,000 workers were 
represented at this Conference. The Chinese Trade 
Union Movement thus assumed a definitely inter- 
national aspect. 

In but four years the number of organised workers 
in China has thus increased from less than a quarter of a 
million to nearly three millions, which is over a third of 
the entire Chinese proletariat—a considerable propor- 
tion, when it is realised that in England the number of 
workers organised in trade unions does not exceed 
30 per cent. 

An analysis of the strikes taking place between 1918 
and 1926 shows the rapidly changing nature of the 
Chinese Trade Union Movement. In the beginning 
they were predominantly of an economic and political 
character ; the later strikes were fought mainly on 
the issue of social status. During 1918-1925 698 
strikes were reported. Of these, 331 were due to 
economic pressure, 178 formed part of popular move- 
ments, 110 were due to maltreatment of labour. In 
1925 alone, the year of the events of May 3oth, the 
reported number of strikes was 318. Of these, 105 
were purely economic, 141 were political, 52 involved a 
question of status. In 1926, when the great Nationalist 
advance took place, the number of strikes reported 
was §35. Of these, 250 were of an economic 
character, only 19 were political, and 172 were of a 
social nature, arising out of a desire for better condi- 
tions of work, humane treatment by employers, and 
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the like. ‘Taking the whole period from 1918 to 
1926, 37 per cent. resulted in complete victory to 
the workers, 13 per cent. in compromise, 9 per cent 
in defeat ; of the rest, 41 per cent., the terms were 
unknown. Eliminating this last group, the percen- 
tages were respectively 62, 22 and 17. During the 
whole of the nine years only 273 cases of disorder 
were known to have taken place, but only in sixty-six 
cases had there been any actual destruction of property 
or injury to persons—a very insignificant number 
indeed if allowance were made for the great excitement 
of those years. It is also interesting to note that the 
majority of the strikes, z.e., 726 cases out of 1,233, 
was settled by mediation of third parties or by arbitra- 
tion, in which the Kuo-Min Tang took a prominent 
part. i 
The reign of reaction in Nationalist China will 
undoubtedly have an adverse effect on the expansion 
of trade unionism in China, but no amount of suppres- 
sion will be able for long to keep this natural outcome 
of modern industrialism underground, especially in 
view of the admittedly indefensible conditions of 
labour in present-day China. The organised workers’ 
movement has committed many a grievous blunder 
during the past year or so. Many of the strikes which 
took place during 1926, for instance, were of such a 
nature as would not have been authorised by respon- 
sible trade union leaders in the West. This is indicated 
_ by the increased proportion of strikes which were 
definite failures, z.e., an increase from 6 per cent. 
during the period of 1918-1925 to 13 per cent. during 
1926. Nevertheless, the experience gained in the 
troublesome years of 1925-27 will only be to the good 
for the future development of trade unionism, and 
eventually for the country itself. For trade unionism 
is one of the great unifying forces at work in momen- 
tarily disunited China. Not properly organised until 
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after the Great War, Chinese labour has displayed a 
capacity to use the mechanism of the strike and the 
boycott in the interest of the masses that would not 
only have done credit to the more mature labour 
movements of the West, but that is in itself a standing 
testimony to the essential vitality of the Chinese people. 

Not only have trade unions grown up during the 
last decade in consequence of the readjustment of the 
workers to the industrialisation of China, but associa- 
tions of business men along the lines of the American 
Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of British 
Industries have also come into being in the place of 
the old guilds. Chambers of Commerce have already 
functioned in China for over two decades. On 
December 12th, 1926, a National Union of financiers, 
manufacturers and merchants, known as the Producers’ 
Association, was formed at Tientsin as the counterpart 
to the All-China Labour Federation. In the provinces 
Merchants’ Associations are being established to deal 
with problems arising out of disputes between labour 
and capital, with arbitration, and with the relief of 
firms “oppressed’’ by labour. These provincial 
Merchants’ Associations are to supplement the older 
established district Chambers of Commerce, which 
will continue to attend to problems of trade organisa- 
tion. 

These new economic institutions are forcing them- 
selves rapidly on the industrial life of the Chinese 
nation. But the great masses are still unaffected by 
the industrialisation of China. China is still a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country, although industrialism 
has profoundly altered the position of the farmers. 
The dislocation caused by the influx of cheap machine- 
made goods and the rise of the prices of foodstuffs 
and raw materials compelled millions of farmers to go 
into the cities for a few months a year in order to earn 
enough to tide them over the non-crop season. At 
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the same time, the civil wars which raged with but 
short intervals since 1911 resulted in the devastation 
of large tracts of agricultural land, a destruction 
caused not so much by the actual military conflicts, 
as by the plundering of soldiers and bandits taking 
advantage of the disturbed state of the countryside. 
On top of this, there were the illegal taxes and con- 
tributions levied by most local war lords on the peasant 
population and requisitions of supplies for the local 
armies. 

There is a common assumption that the Chinese 
peasantry consists on the whole of smallholders who 
are vitally interested in the avoidance of change of any 
kind. This was to a certain extent true in the past, but 
at present this view can hardly bear examination. The 
Land Committee of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuo-Min Tang issued on April 22nd, 1927, a 
report on the land question showing the following 
main facts :— 

(1) In China roughly 56 million families with an 
average of six persons each are living on the land, 
-4.€., 336 millions in all, or 80 per cent. of a total popula- 
tion of 420 millions. (These figures, like most Chinese 
statistics, are of course only rough estimates.) 

(2) Only 15 per cent. of the Chinese soil is culti- 
vated. In the maritime provinces there are more 
farm hands than the available land can support. On 
one English acre, z.e., six Chinese mows, there are 
living on the average 600 persons, an excess of popula- 
tion that accounts for the high price of land. This is 
the reason why the peasants have neither the time nor 
‘the means to develop their ancient methods, and why 
agricultural production is slowly declining. 

(3) The rural population of 336 millions 1s com- 
posed as follows : 150 millions own land themselves, 
136 millions are tenants, 30 millions agricultural 
labourers, and 20 millions have no regular livelihood. 
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Those owning land constitute 45 per cent. of the rural 

population; the remaining 55 per cent. are landless. 
(4) The following table shows the distribution of 

land among the 45 per cent. in possession of land : 


4 e |Percentage to} Percentage 
heeee in Percentag' g g 


Mae. to Land- | Total Rural to Culti- Type of Owners. 
owners. | Population. | vated Soil. 

I-Io . 44, 20 6 Poor peasants. 
10-30 . 24 T2 13 Middle ,, 
30-SO. 16 7, 17 Rich Py 
50-100 . II 4 21 Small landlords. 

100 and over 5 2 43 Big 5 


Thus rich peasants, small and big landlords con- 
stitute 32 per cent. of the land-owning class, or about 
13 per cent. of the total rural population, but they 
own 81 per cent. of the total cultivated area of China. 
These people constitute the conservative elements of 
the rural populations ; yet their holdings only occupy 
between 5 and 100 English acres. Only 12 per cent. 
of the rural population own enough land to be able to 
live in contentment. But 20 per cent. of the rural 
population are in need of more land, while 55 per cent. 
have no land at all. Three-quarters of China’s rural 
population has therefore no interest in the present 
system of land distribution in China. 

In the light of this analysis, the meaning of the 
struggle for social emancipation in China becomes 
clearer, and the importance of the land problem more 
manifest. The terrible hardships imposed upon 
the Chinese agricultural population as a result of the 
dislocation of the Chinese national economy by the 
gradual industrialisation of China have led to a number 
of organised peasant movements for the purpose of 
ameliorating the conditions of the peasantry. 
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Spontaneous revolutionary peasant movements have 
been known in China from time immemorial. The 
Chinese countryside has always contained a great 
number of poor discontented peasants who for a 
long time can remain silent in suffering until it 
suddenly breaks out in revolt. As there is little 
consciousness behind these movements, the risings 
are generally easily suppressed. But not all; ex- 
amples of big risings are the T‘aip‘ing and Boxer 
Movements, which have had great international 
significance. Ever since the period of Civil War in 
China, the peasants of Central and Northern China 
have organised themselves in defence against the 
oppression of the rich landlords and the plundering 
of the soldiers. One of the most important organisa- 
tions is that of the Red Lances who are to be found in the 
provinces of Shantung, Hopei (Chihlih), Honan, Anhui, 
Shensi and Hunan. It is estimated that in the pro- 
vince of Honan alone there are 400,000 Red Lances, 
but there is no way of estimating their general strength 
in the whole country owing to the local and often secret 
character of the organisations. On the whole, these 
peasant irregulars are supporting the cause of the 
Chinese revolutionaries, and Kuo-Min Tang pro- 
pagandists are doing valuable work in the way. of 
organising and educating them. 

In addition to the spontaneous movement an 
organised peasant movement has been developing 
rapidly during the past few years under the leadership 
of the Kuo-Min Tang, and, for a time, jointly with the 
Communist Party. From 1923, the date of the forma- 
‘tion of the first Peasant League, until 1926, the base 
of the movement has been the province of Kwangtung, 
but with the advance of the Nationalist Revolutioa 
the movement has also spread to other provinces, At 
the first Congress of the Peasant Leagues in May, 
1924, at Canton 117 delegates attended, representing 
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a total number of 210,000 peasants. At the second 
Congress the following year 620,000 peasants were 
represented. In August, 1926, according to the Kuo- 
Min Tang Publicity Department, the total number of 
organised peasants already numbered 950,000, made 
up of 650,000 in Kwangtung, 270,000 in Hunan, 
and the rest scattered among the other provinces. In 
the spring of 1927 the organised peasant movement 
had again grown to 800,000 in Kwangtung, 2,000,000 
in Hunan, and 500,000 in Hupeh. 

These peasant organisations only admit as members 
peasants owning less than 100 mows (17 acres). They 
are strenuously opposed by the richer peasants, who 
form militias of their own, the so-called min-t‘uans, 
admitting to their ranks only peasants owning more 
than 60 mows. Fights frequently take place, often 
resulting in the defeat of the peasant leagues. In these 
circumstances it is but natural that the peasant leagues 
have adopted more militant measures to deal with their 
own interests. Instead of acting merely on the defen- 
sive against the attacks of the min-t‘uans, they started, 
in the beginning of 1926, the policy of forcible seizure 
of estates in Central China. This proved to be a grave 
mistake, as it turned against them many of their former 
supporters. A wave of reaction set in against the mili- 
tant peasant movement. In view of the seriousness of 
the situation in the Chinese countryside, however, it 
is clear that no amount of persecution could stay the 
mass movement of the peasantry. The peasant 
organisation which in the past few years has played 
a tremendous part in the Chinese revolution, will con- 
tinue to be a great factor in the reconstruction of China. 

A most important ré/e is played by the Chinese 
studentship in the creation of the mass movements. 
It is they who were chiefly responsible for the general 
labour unrest after 1919 because of their agitations 
throughout the country. The Seventh Annual Con- 
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ference of the National Students’ Federation held in 
June, 1925, at Shanghai adopted resolutions to the 
following effect: (i.) espousing the labourers’ cause in 
their fight against capitalism, and assisting them to 
secure adequate protection from the Government ; 
(ii.) rendering the necessary assistance in starting 
labour organisations and carrying on propaganda 
work ; (iii.) founding evening schools and publishing 
mass education literature to help the workers in their 
political education, and (iv.) giving proper backing to 
idle workmen during strikes. It is therefore no exag- 
geration to say that it has been largely through the 
efforts of the students that the labour movement has 
grown to its present magnitude. 

The consciousness of the student class as to their 
responsibility toward the masses is bound to have 
adverse effects on the progress of higher education. 
In many cases there has also occurred a complete 
breakdown of discipline in the schools and colleges. 
Many of these excesses, however, can be attributed to 
a lowering of morale caused by the acute financial 
difficulties in the public educational institutions. Yet 
these excesses are only secondary to the self-sacrifice in 
the search of learning which the Chinese intellectuals 
accept as a matter of course. In spite of the financial 
difficulties, the fact remains that the passion for learning 
among the Chinese has never been more adequately 
met by educational facilities than just at the present 
moment. ‘There has been a phenomenal increase in 
the number of schools and of students in China. In 
1910 there were only 42,444 schools, with 1,625,000 
students. In 1919 the number had risen respectively 
to 134,000 and 4,500,000, and during the next three 
years, 1921-23, a period of great confusion, an increase 
to 178,981 schools with 6,619,792 students was 
reported. In 1910 only 1 per cent. of the population 
could read and write. At the present moment, after 
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nearly two decades of political chaos, the literacy 
average for the entire country is estimated at 15 per 
cent., rising to 50 per cent. in some provinces. This 
is a truly remarkable progress if allowance be made 
for the difficulties of the Chinese script. With the 
assumption of power by the Kuo-Min Tang, the educa- 
tional advance is bound to assume immense strides. 
So far educational progress in China has been effected 
chiefly through the private efforts of the Chinese 
Association for the Advancement of Education, with 
little Government assistance. "The Kuo-Min Tang 
leaders, many of whom are well-known educationists, 
realise that only by the democratisation of education 
can a political democracy be firmly established, and 
the promotion of popular education occupies therefore 
a prominent place in the Kuo-Min Tang programme. 

A word must now be devoted to the position of 
women in the new social order in China. The equality 
between men and women in China has never been 
explicitly questioned, but it was realised that func- 
tional dissimilarity necessitated the women being 
treated differently, and tradition imposed many restric- 
tions on the freedom of movement of the women. One 
of the obvious effects of the social revolution in China 
has therefore been the complete emancipation of the 
women from the fetters of tradition and the uncondi- 
tional acceptance of women in Chinese public life. 
Women are at the present moment accepted as full 
members of every political, industrial and professional 
organisation. By thousands women are not only 
entering industrial, financial and professional life, but 
even the ranks of the army and membership of the 
Government are open to them. 

The Renaissance of China is very far from com- 
pleted yet. But the modifications in the life of the 
Chinese people and the transformation of Chinese 
institutions that are implied in industrialisation have 
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already taken so deep a root that it is merely a question 
of time for the new order of society to be firmly estab- 
lished. Already the Chinese political, industrial, 
educational and other associations are organised on a 
national basis ; labour is even internationally affiliated. 
Provincialism and parochialism are everywhere break- 
ing down, Improved communication and rapid 
transport will knit China into one economically inter- 
dependent group. The military consolidation of 
China by the Kuo-Min Tang marks the end of the 
military misrule and foreign domination of China, 
and signifies the beginning of a new era of civil govern- 
ment and national independence, although, in view of 
the gigantic difficulties to be faced, both internally and 
externally, it might take decades before the process of 
political and social reconstruction according to the 
Kuo-Min Tang programme could be regarded as 
completed. And underneath the turmoil of the surface 
great unifying and stabilising forces are making head- 
way all the time. The current pages of the Chinese 
Economic Bulletin show that modern enterprises are 
springing up in all sections of the country, promoted, 
financed and managed entirely by Chinese. Regardless 
of civil war and political instability China is going 
ahead with the exploitation of her mineral wealth, as 
well as with the establishment of nearly every form of 
modern factory production. Not only is the Kuo-Min 
Tang thus laying the foundations of a unified China, 
but the growth of modern industry and the develop- 
ment of modern education are also tending to bring 
about the national unification which militarists like 
~ Wu Pei-Fu and Chang Tso-Lin have vainly tried to 
do for their own benefit. But even the militarists, 
in spite of their infamous record, have done a good 
work, in making the Chinese realise the need for 
discipline, for group instead of family loyalty, for 
equality in military strength with the Great Powers. 
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But the spirit of ancient China is not extinct. On 
the contrary, the new China, moulded by contact with 
the West, will be essentially based on its own native 
foundations, transformed to suit the new situation. 
Chinese civilisation, more than once in the history of 
the world, has been subject to foreign influences and 
invasions, but every time it has resuscitated itself. The 
impact of Western civilisation, the scientific outlook 
and the rule of law which characterise it, are making _ 
their influence felt on the form and function of Chinese 
institutions, but it is important to realise that in the 
era of China’s Enlightenment Mo Ti and Han Fei 
were already propounding advanced scientific and 
legalistic philosophies. Confucius has been dethroned 
as the solitary source of all authority and is being 
regarded in a proper historical perspective, but the 
spirit of social solidarity pertaining to the organic 
society of traditional China will survive. The struc- 
ture of the new order in China will be fundamentally 
different from that of the old, and will be based on 
national-horizontal rather than on local-vertical divi- 
sions. ‘The fact, however, that the prophet of modern 
China, the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, emphasised the need for 
social co-operation and international peace, and preached 
the avoidance of the struggle between the classes and 
rivalry between the nations, with the ultimate ideal of a 
classless society, is significant. ‘That concern for 
society as a whole rather than competitive individualism 
will guide relations in the new China in the same way 
as it actuated, however imperfectly, those of the 
Celestial Empire, while at the same time leading 
towards a modern industrial system, is therefore not 
an unwarranted conclusion. 

At the moment of writing native militarism and 
foreign imperialism are still rampant in the Flowery 
Republic, preying on a distracted population. But 
their death-knell is sounded, and through all the 
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apparent chaos and confusion of transition, the pulse 
of life is unmistakably heard in twentieth-century 
China, which is groping towards a new orientation of 
its national life—an orientation that will combine all 
that was best in traditional China with the finest of 
political and mechanical experiment in the West. 
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